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Novegradian is an artificially constructed language, an experiment in language 
development and evolution set against an alternative historical timeline. In work- 
ing on it, I sought to create something realistic, a language that could conceivably 
be seen as a modern-day sibling to the other Slavic languages of Eastern Europe. 
The contents of this grammar were not simply created out of thin air; it involved 
a great deal of research into the other Slavic languages, their development, and 
the historical linguistic background of the broader Slavic language family, as well 
as the Uralic languages that were traditionally spoken in the same territory as the 
real Old Novgorodian and my own Modern Novegradian. Most of the inherited 
vocabulary was hand-derived from reconstructed Common Slavic, believed to be 
the ancestor of all the modern-day Slavic languages. A great deal of thought and 
effort was put into literally every single word of this language. It has been a project 
of four years at the time of writing, and I hope that time is reflected in the quality 
of the product. 

Although the Novegradian language is artificial, it does have some roots in re- 
ality. The idea for it originated when I first came across an article on the “Old 
Novgorodian Dialect” on Wikipedia, a real and attested dialect spoken in north- 
west Russia around the city of Veliky Novgorod and throughout its vast territory 
from roughly the 10" through 15" centuries. This discovery sparked a long-lasting 
interest in me regarding both the medieval state of Novgorod and its language, 
both of which were highly unusual given their place and time on the periphery 
of Slavic-speaking territory. The Old Novgorodian dialect had a number of very 
unique features, such as its apparent lack of the Second Palatalization seen in 
all of the other Slavic languages, its unusual O-stem nominative singular ending 
-e, the origin of which is still a matter of great controversy, and unique phono- 
logical phenomena such as tsokanye and shokanye, referring to the confusion of 
/ts ~ t{/ and /s) ~f , 2) ~3/ respectively. As someone with a great interest in Slavic 
historical linguistics, I couldn’t pass up the chance to delve deeper (although I real- 
ize to someone without a background in Slavic linguistics, the previous statements 
probably wouldn’t appear nearly as intriguing as they were to myself). After some 
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searching, I was able to come across some very high-quality literature and research 
regarding this dialect in both English and Russian. 

To some extent, that may make Novegradian more of a hybrid language, an 
attempt to see what this long-extinct dialect might look like had it survived to 
the modern day. Much of the early history of the language as discussed in this 
grammar is real; I simply took various trends to their full conclusion, develop- 
ing the Old Noygorodian dialect into a distinct language (and for that matter, a 
completely separate branch of the Slavic languages, albeit with heavy East Slavic 
influences). However, as a creative work, I was also able to take a number of artistic 
liberties. I did rewrite a few aspects of early history of Old Novgorodian; if you 
have much familiarity with the dialect, you may notice how I have preserved the 
Common Slavic vowel *é at least in certain cases, while it seems that in reality Old 
Novgorodian was one of the first Slavic languages to have lost it, merging it with “i. 
I was also able to fully side with various theories that in reality are debatable, and 
take phenomena that were inconsistent in reality and make them consistent. In 
no way should any part of this work be taken as a scholarly piece on the real Old 
Novgorodian, despite the many real elements incorporated into it. 

I must also give credit to a number of individuals whose own research and pub- 
lications on the Old Novgorodian dialect have been invaluable in helping me to 
learn about it and create this work. In particular, A. A. Zaliznjak’s amazingly thor- 
ough tome Apesnenoszopodckuit duaaexm' has been a wonderful source of infor- 
mation on virtually every aspect of the language, and to this day remains the most 
detailed work on the subject that I am aware of. Others include Willem Vermeer” 
and Henrik Birnbaum’; in particular, I have referenced in summary Vermeer’s 
theory on the origins of the Novgorodian nominative -e in section 24.5.2 of this 
grammar. 


1 3aausuaK, A. A. Apesnenoszopodcxuit duaaexm. 2nd Ed. Moscow: 
Visaareanctso «A3bIkH CAaBAHCKOM KyABTypbI>, 2004. 

2 Vermeer, W. “On Explaining Why the Early North Russian Nominative Sin- 
gular in -e Does Not Palatalize Stem-Final Velars”. Russian Linguistics, vol. 18, No. 2 (Jul. 
1994), pp. 145-157. 

3 Birnbaum, H. “Reflections on the Language of Medieval Novgorod”. Russian 
Linguistics, vol. 15, No. 3 (1991), pp. 195-215. 
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1.1 Introduction 


Novegradian (also called Novgorodian, from its name in Russian) is the offi- 
cial language of the Republic of Novegrad. With approximately 52 million native 
speakers, mostly in Novegrad and Russia, it ranks as the 23rd most widely-spoken 
language on Earth. It is the second most geographically widespread language of 
Europe, behind Russian, although it has very limited pickup as a second language 
outside of the Republic of Novegrad. 


1.2 Novegrad 


The Republic of Novegrad (Novegradeskaia Respublika, literally “Novegradian 
Republic”) spans much of northeastern Europe and the northwest of Asian Sibe- 
ria, from the Baltic Sea to the Yenisei River. The cultural, economic, political, and 
historical center of the country is the area immediately around the capital city of 
Novegrad Velikei, one of the oldest cities of Eastern Europe. 

Novegrad is a multiethnic nation, with five officially recognized nations aside 
from the Novegradians within its borders: the Finns, Estonians, Latvians, Kareli- 
ans, and Komi. Within the territories of these peoples, local languages are spoken 
alongside Novegradian. 

The rest of the country is typically divided into three main cultural and geo- 
graphic regions. The westernmost area, up to roughly the Suda River, is often 
termed “Novegrad Proper” and is considered the heartland of the country. This is 
also the cradle of the Novegradian language. The rest of the European portion of 
Novegrad, up to the Ural Mountains, is known as the Zavolotia (Zavlacija), while 
the Asian portion is Novegradian Siberia (Sibire). In these areas Novegradian was 
imposed as a colonial language, often supplanting local languages as the popula- 
tion of settlers grew and local peoples assimilated. 
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1.3 The Novegradian Language 


Novegradian is part of Slavic branch of the Indo-European language family. 
The Indo-European languages. The Indo-European languages span much of Eu- 
rope and south Asia, and includes such languages as English, German, French, 
Greek, Armenian, Farsi, and Hindi. 

The hypothetical ancestor of all the Indo-European languages, known as Proto- 
Indo-European, is generally believed to have been spoken around 4000sC in the 
steppes of Ukraine and southwestern Russia between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
although both the date and location are subject to debate. As its speakers began to 
spread across Eurasia, the language began to disintegrate into a number of distinct 
dialects. 

One of these daughter languages, known as pre-Proto-Slavic, is believed to have 
been spoken around the middle stretch of the Dnieper River by 1000BCat the lat- 
est. Due to the many similarities between Slavic and the Baltic languages (a family 
including modern Latvian and Lithuanian), it is commonly held that the Slavic 
and Baltic languages had a shared ancestor, termed Proto-Balto-Slavic. Others sug- 
gest these similarities are the result of centuries of close contact between the inland 
Slavs and the peoples of the Baltic littoral. 

Over the next few hundred years the early Slavs came in frequent contact with 
speakers of Germanic and Iranian languages as the Scythians, Sarmatians, and vari- 
ous east Germanic tribes moved into the area dominated by Slavic speakers. These 
contacts have had a significant impact on the Slavic languages, as can be seen in the 
large number of loanwords that entered the common lexicon at this point in time. 

The true “Proto-Slavic” period begins with the massive Slavic expansion begin- 
ning in the 4" century AD. Over the relatively short span of several hundred years, 
the range of the Slavs expanded from their ancestral homeland coinciding roughly 
with modern Belarus, Ukraine, and parts of Poland to take over most of Eastern 
Europe, from Novegrade Velikei in the north to Thessalonica in the south, and 
from the Oder in the west to the Don in the east. In the process Proto-Slavic dis- 
placed virtually all of the Celtic, Germanic, Balkan, and Finnic languages that had 
previously been spoken in this region. 

The great expanse over which the language was now spoken, however, led to its 
own gradual disintegration into a number of dialects. There is evidence that as late 
as the 8" century virtually all of forms of Proto-Slavic were still mutually compre- 
hensible, as the Old Church Slavonic translations of various Christian texts (based 
on the dialect of Thessalonica) was clearly understood by the Slavs of Bohemia and 
Moravia as well. The development of the four main groups of Slavic dialects marks 
the beginning of the period known as Common Slavic. 
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The four branches of Slavic languages that emerged out of the Common Slavic 
period are named for the four cardinal directions: North, South, East, and West 
Slavic. 

The South Slavic languages were spoken throughout the Balkans, and would 
eventually give rise to modern Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbo-Croatian (Serbian, 
Croatian, Bosnian, and Montenegrin), and Slovene. These were split off from the 
rest of the Slavic languages relatively early by the invading ‘barbarian’ nations of 
central Asia that settled around the Carpathians. 

The West Slavic languages were spoken in central Europe, roughly from Bohe- 
mia to the Vistula. These would develop into modern Czech, Slovak, Polish, and 
Upper and Lower Sorbian. 

The East Slavic languages were used throughout the easternmost territory of 
the Slavs and most of the territory of Kievan Rus’. Russian, Ukrainian, Belarusian, 
and Rusyn can trace their origins to Old East Slavic. 

The old North Slavic dialect was spoken in the northern provinces of Kievan 
Rus’, in the regions of Novgorod (Névegrade) and Pskov (Pleskéve). This would 
eventually become modern Novegradian. 

As an Indo-European language, Novegradian naturally maintains many lin- 
guistic features typical of other Indo-European languages. Verbs have a complex 
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fusional morphology indicating a number of tenses, aspects, and moods. Nouns 
similarly have a complex declensional system which incorporates three grammati- 
cal genders. Indo-European ablaut (vowel changes for grammatical or derivational 
purposes) are present, though no longer fully productive. It has nominative-accu- 
sative alignment, a neutral word order of subject-verb-object (SVO), and is pri- 
marily prepositional. 

Among the Slavic languages, Novegradian is quite exceptional in a number of 
respects, testifying to its relatively early exit from Common Slavic. It never under- 
went certain changes seen in all other Slavic languages, such as the second regres- 
sive palatalization, while at the same time undergoing a number of unique devel- 
opments not seen anywhere else, such as its reorganization of the inherited Slavic 
declensional patterns. These issues will be dealt with in more detail in Chapter 24, 
“History Phonology and Morphology”. 

Due to its northern location on the Slavic periphery, Novegradian also had ex- 
tensive contact and influence from the Uralic languages, a non-Indo-European 
family spanning from Finland and Lapland to central Siberia. These contacts have 
had a profound impact on Novegradian morphology, syntax, and of course its lexi- 
con. 


1.4 History of Novegradian 


Originally Novegradian and Russian were considered the same language, being 
little more than regional variants spoken among the peasantry in the kingdom of 
Kievan Rus’. However, this was not necessarily an accurate characterization, as the 
two languages were already displaying very different features. As Kievan Rus’ frac- 
tured, the Novegradians distanced themselves from the Russians of Kiev and later 
Moscow, and the Novegradian language began to develop its distinct identity. 

The earliest attestations of a distinct Novegradian dialect date to the 11 cen- 
tury AD. It was most prominently displayed in the thousands of short letters and 
notes carved on birch bark dating from between the 11" and 14" centuries, which 
were reasonably well preserved due to the marshy, anoxic soil around much of 
Novegrad Velikei. Analysis of these and other documents suggests basic literacy in 
Novegradian cities at the quite was surprisingly high and was present in virtually 
all classes of society. This was not, however, literacy in the way it is understood 
nowadays; these people seem to have known the Cyrillic alphabet quite well, but 
knowledge of formal Church Slavonic (the written standard throughout Rus’) 
was much rarer. Asa result, we have a large number of these birchbark documents 
written the only way these people knew how to write—exactly as they spoke. 
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The standard language of the educated throughout most of Rus’ was Old 
Church Slavonic, a South Slavic language that spread alongside Orthodox Christi- 
anity among the elite. Its influence would be felt on Russian well into the 18% cen- 
tury, with Church Slavonic vocabulary composing a large portion of the lexicon. 
In Novegrad, however, the influence of Old Church Slavonic was much smaller 
and rather limited outside the realm of religious vocabulary; the few surviving 
texts from Novegrad composed in ‘Old Church Slavonic’ contain a large number 
of misspellings based on local pronunciations and local vocabulary absent from the 
Old Church Slavonic of the rest of Rus’. 

Up through roughly the late 14% century the main external influences on 
Novegradian were Germanic and Finnic. At this point the gradually-expanding 
territory of Novegrad included a large number of Finnic peoples, most notably the 
Karelians, as well as Novegradians in close proximity. Early on many Novegradians 
and Karelians were bilingual in each other’s languages, allowing many typically 
Finnic grammatical features and vocabulary to be incorporated into Novegradian. 
Most of the Karelians south of the Svir River were assimilated into Novegradian 
culture by the late 15" century. 

During this same time period, extensive contact with a number of Germanic 
nations took place mostly through trade and warfare. Novegrad Velikei hosted 
one of the largest marketplaces of the Hanseatic League, a merchant organization 
based out of the German city of Liibeck (in Novegradian, Luwce). The Novegra- 
dians had a less friendly relationship with the Swedes and Teutonic Knights, who 
they were frequently at war with. The Germanic influence was not nearly as direct 
as the Finnic influence, but nevertheless resulted in quite a few terms relating to 
trade, government, and warfare entering common usage. 

The Mongol invasions and the time of the Tatar yoke in Rus’, lasting from the 
mid 13 to the late 15 centuries, had much less of a linguistic impact on Noveg- 
radian as it did on Russian, although it was nevertheless felt. Novegrad managed 
to remain independent of the Mongols, though many terms related primarily to 
commerce and law filtered down via Russian. 

The 15" through 17" centuries marked a new period of Uralic influence, this 
time primarily from the Permic languages, such as Komi. As the Novegradians 
expanded further and further into the Zavolotia and new trade routes developed 
to Europe through the White Sea and overland to the Middle East and China 
through Siberia, the population of the Novegradian East grew rapidly. 

Western European influences began to appear starting in the 17" century and 
really took off in the 18% as contact between Eastern and Western Europe at last 
started to become reestablished after hundreds of years of separation. French be- 
came the language of the courts, German of the military, and Dutch of the mer- 
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chant marine. The Novegradian language was flooded with westernisms as French 
high culture became fashionable. However, during this same time, interest in actu- 
ally codifying the Novegradian language first began to appear. 

In the 19% century, this trend underwent a sharp reversion. Novegradian 
nationalism and pan-Slavism swept through the country, and purists sought to 
purge the language of Western elements. Latinate vocabulary and ‘international- 
isms’ were replaced by native coinages, many of which did succeed in becoming 
entrenched. Russian began to replace French as the language of prestige, aided of 
course by the temporary integration of Novegrad into the Russian Empire. 

The new sense of Novegradian nationalism and shared identity also manifested 
itself in the development of the first attempts at complete grammars and diction- 
aries. One, Vladimire Sisdline’s [pammarixa Hoserpaaecxaro Inspixa Grammatika 
Novegradeskago lizyka, would become the standard up until the mid-20" century 
with few changes other than spelling. It was, however, heavily influenced by Rus- 
sian and poorly represented the actual state of spoken language. 

Russian influence continued to grow well into the 20° century, when Noveg- 
rad, once again nominally independent, became a close associate of the Soviet 
Union and later a member of the Warsaw Pact. As the political regime swayed 
between nationalism and sovietization, Russian went through varying degrees of 
official promotion to the detriment of Novegradian; to the present day nearly all 
Novegradians over 50 years of age can speak Russian with varying degrees of pro- 
ficiency. However, during this same period, the Novegradians once again became 
more receptive to ‘internationalisms’, especially with regards to technology. 

The 1960s saw the first attempts at revising the traditional russified model of 
the Novegradian standard. For the previous two hundreed years, Novegradian suf- 
fered a sort of identity crisis, with both the literary and political elite encourag- 
ing a much more “Slavic” (i.e., Russian) grammar while downplaying many of the 
more divergent aspects of the language. While still not fully representative of many 
Uralic influences, among other features, it represents a significant step towards 
establishing Novegradian as a language equally worthy of respect and prestige as 
Russian. 

Since the fall of the Eastern bloc in 1991, the single greatest influence on 
Novegradian has been English, the new international language of technology and 
business. More and more Novegradians are learning English, and English loans 
have penetrated virtually every sphere of life. Reactions to this, however, have been 
mixed, with growing alarm at its sheer pervasiveness. 

There continues to bea prominent diglossia in Novegrad between the standard 
language and the spoken language. However, the democratization of expression 
in recent years has led to an increase of awareness and acceptance of many aspects 
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of spoken Novegradian and of its regional dialects. In fact, today there exist zhree 
different standards for the formal spoken language: one used in Finland, one in 
Latvia, and one throughout the rest of Novegrad. These three standards only have 
minor differences, but hearken back to the formative days of the language when 
the Novegradians wrote as they spoke, not according to an imposed guideline. 


1.5 Introduction to this Grammar 


This reference grammar seeks to outline the basic principles of Standard 
Novegradian as is taught in schools in Novegrad Velikei and is expected to be 
used in semiformal and formal circumstances throughout the country. This will 
be followed by a discussion of other forms of Novegradian—aspects of the spoken 
language that are not codified in descriptions of the standard written language in 
Chapter 22, and both the standardized and non-standardized dialects of Noveg- 
radian in Chapter 23. However, references to the spoken language will be made 
throughout this text when appropriate. 

This grammar begins with a description of the phonology and writing system 
of the language in order to provide a foundation for pronunciation and reading 
throughout the rest of the text. From here, morphology and word formation will 
be examined, with emphasis on structure rather than meaning. All of this informa- 
tion will then be combined in the chapters on syntax, which will detail the actual 
usage of all of these forms. 

At the end of this grammar are a number of appendices explaining other fea- 
tures (mostly lexical) that did not fit anywhere else. Chapter 24 contains a detailed 
historical account of the development of modern Novegradian from a technical 
perspective, detailing the emergence of Novegradian phonology and morphology 
from Common Slavic. 

Standard Novegradian orthography using the Cyrillic alphabet will be em- 
ployed throughout this text. For ease and clarity, however, transliterations will al- 
ways be provided in italics. English translations always appear in double quotation 
marks: Hoperpaseckelt ausuxe novegrddeskei liztke “the Novegradian language”. 
Details on the orthography and transliteration scheme are provided in Chapter 3. 

Phonetic transcriptions will appear in [square brackets], while phonemic tran- 
scription appear in /forward slashes/, as per linguistic convention. All phonologi- 
cal transcriptions use the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). 

Once more of the morphology has been introduced and usage is being exam- 
ined more in depth, interlinear glosses will be used alongside transcriptions and 
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translations. These provide a morpheme-by-morpheme breakdown of a given 
Novegradian word or phrase. Multiple morphemes are separated by hyphens, 
while a morpheme conveying multiple meanings at once will have those meanings 
separated by a period. Non-lexical morphemes appear in sM aAlcaPs. For instance, 
Novegradian uses a single morpheme to mark a noun as being in the accusative 
case and singular in number, so the accusative singular of the word “book” would 
be indicated book-acc.sc. Null morphemes are indicated with ©; however, this 
is usually only done to draw attention to the fact that a particular morpheme has 
zero surface realization. 

Hypothetical word forms, in particular reconstructed forms of a proto-lan- 
guage, will be preceded by a single “asterisk. Non-existent forms, used for instance 
to indicate an exception to a pattern, will be preceded by **two asterisks. 
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Phonology 


Bonowo2a 


2.1 Vowels 
2.1.1 Phonemes 


Novegradian has seven phonemic vowels, although only six natively, as shown 
in the table below. 


Front Central Back 


High i (i) u 
Mid e 0 
Low ze a 


Note that /o/ and /u/ are obligatorily lip-rounded. 

The low front vowel /z/ represents the yat, a vowel lost in the standard forms 
of most other Slavic languages (although sometimes present in dialectical vari- 
ants). Its actual realization in Novegradian is higher than the cardinal [a], though 
still lower than /e/. The vowel /i/ is only found in loanwords from Uralic lan- 
guages or Russian, never in native words. 

In addition to the above vowels, the following diphthongs in /j/ or /w/ are ac- 
ceptable: /aj ej oj uj 2j ij aw ew ow uw ew iw/. 


2.1.2 Allophones 


2.1.2.1 Stressed Vowels 


Stressed vowels show relatively little variation. There are, however, two posi- 
tions in which slight changes may occur. 
1. Word-finally, the mid-level vowels tend to lower slightly. /e/ becomes [e] 
and /o/ becomes [9]. In some dialects, /o/ may further lower to [v]. 
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2. Word-initially, /e/, /ze/, and /o/ may acquire glides, becoming [je], [jee], 
and [wo] respectively. This is more prominent on /e/ and /z/ than on/o/. 
Unlike in Russian, this also applies to foreign loans. 


2.1.2.2 Unstressed Vowels 


Unstressed vowels tend to be shorter than stressed vowels, and show a clear loss 
in quality. 


/iu/- The high vowels change very little, although word-finally they cen- 
tralize toward (though not all the way to) [1] and [u], respectively. This 
also occurs before nasal consonants. 


/i/ - Like the other high vowels, it generally changes very little. Word- 
finally or before nasals, it may either not reduce at all or centralize toward 
[9]. Both are considered acceptable as long as the speaker is consistent, 


although the latter pronunciation is becoming increasingly rare. 


/a/ - Pronounced as schwa [a] in all positions when unstressed. 

e /o/ - Word-initially, it acquires a glide as it does when stressed, though 
it is much weaker than the stressed version. Elsewhere, there is little dis- 
cernible reduction in the standard. 

e /e/- Word-initially, it acquires a glide as it does when stressed. It is pro- 
nounced [e] when word-final or before non-word-final /r14/, and as [€] 
elsewhere. 

e /z/- Pronounced [i~1] when unstressed, merging completely with /i/ 

(although in initial position it retains the initial [j] glide). 


The vocalic element of each of the diphthongs is subject to the same 
reductions when unstressed. 
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2.1.2.3 Summary of Vowel Allophony 


/a/ /e/ /i/ /ee/ /o/ /u/ /i/ 


nied a je, je i jx wo u ¢ 
Stressed Je) J 
milede a ge i z fe) u i 
Stressed : 
eel a € i z fe) u i 
Stressed 
Initial Pee? as 38 

a g, je iT i, jl uo u, U i 
Unstressed Je.) , yh) e , 
niles fs) &e iI i,I fe) U, U ¢ 
Unstressed ’ : / d 
[eta a e I I fe) U 49 
Unstressed : 


2.2 Consonants 


2.2.1 Phoneme Summary 


The Novegradian consonant inventory is summarized in the following table: 


Labial Dental Post: Palatal Velar 
Alveolar 

Plosive pb td C+ kg 
Fricative B SZ on xy 
Pal. Fric. sz 

Nasal m n n 

Affricate ts dz (tf) 

Other w rit j 
2.2.2 Plosives 


Novegradian has eight plosive consonants. These are spread over four points of 
articulation (labial, dental, palatal, and velar), each distinguishing a voiceless and 
voiced stop: /p b td c}kg/. All plosives are pronounced unaspirated in all posi- 
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tions except word-finally, where they can acquire a slight aspiration. The voiced 
stops /b d}g/ all devoice to [p tc k] word-finally as well. 

The dental and velar consonants /t dk g/ become palatalized to [t! d’ k’ g'] be- 
fore stressed front vowels as well as before /j/. This can be accompanied by a weak 
friction (ie., [t? d? k* g¥]), though full affricatization is non-standard and widely 
considered uneducated. 

Before the rounded vowels /o u/, all plosives become slightly labialized. 

The exact realization of the palatal consonants /c }/ varies quite a bit. [c }] are 
considered the most proper forms, although the palatalized velars [k! g’] are gener- 
ally regarded as an acceptable variant, particularly in regions where Novegradian 
is still widely learned as a second language, as in parts of Estonia, Finland, Karelia, 
and Komi; in these areas /c }/ therefore are not distinguished from /k g/ before 
stressed front vowels. 

In regions where the [c 3] pronunciations are standard, there is of- 
ten a slight affricatization occurring before any stressed vowel: 
[c’ }']. Word-finally, [c] is still the preferred realization, although it is very com- 
mon for the preceding vowel to acquire a slight offglide: /ac aj/ [a(Dc a(a)c]. In 
[k’ g'] regions, the palatalization is completely lost and the glide is mandatory: / 
ac ay/ [ark ark]. 


2.2.3 Fricatives 


Novegradian has a total of nine fricative consonants: /B sz ) z’ x y/. However, 
their distribution is asymmetric and many have a relatively complex system of al- 
lophones that overlap with other phonemes. 

The dental fricatives /s z/ are the least problematic. Although frequently called 
“dental”, they are in fact laminal alveolar consonants; the traditional classifica- 
tion is mostly one of convenience, perhaps influenced by the fact that the tip of 
the tongue usually ends up pressed against the back of the dower teeth. Like other 
dental consonants, they palatalize to [s! z'] before stressed front vowels, and /z/ 
devoices to [s] word-finally. 

However, confusingly, /s) z’/ are also considered phonemes in Novegradian. 
They are pronounced virtually identically to the palatalized allophones of /s z/, 
and so /sz/ and /s)z)/ naturally do not contrast before stressed front vowels. How- 
ever, /s) z}/ remain palatalized in all cases, and can occur in unstressed syllables 
and word-finally as well. Without looking at the etymology of a word, the easiest 
way to tell whether a given [s! z'] before a stressed front vowel represents /s z/ or 
/s) 2}/ is to look at other forms of the word where that vowel is either no longer 
front or the stress has shifted off of it; if the fricatives are still palatalized, then they 
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represent /s! z!/, 

Like other voiced/voiceless pairs, /z'/ devoices to [$'] word-finally. 

Immediately before or after an oral plosive, /s! z/ are pronounced 
as postalveolar fricatives [f 3]. This also occurs before nasal conso- 
nants, but only word-initially, so long as the nasal itself is not palatalized 
due to a following stressed front vowel; for instance, /'s!na/ ['fna], but 
/'s\ne/ [s'n’e]. 

The palatal fricatives /¢ j/, like the palatal plosives, have two different regional 
standards regarding their pronunciation. The most common is as true palatal fric- 
atives [¢ j]; this one is universally regarded as correct. However, in the same areas 
where palatal plosives are realized as palatalized velar plosives, these two fricatives 
will typically be pronounced [x’ y']; this is considered acceptable in the regions 
in which it occurs, but is frequently derided by those who pronounce these two 
consonants as true palatals. 

As with the palatal plosives, [¢ j] dialects may insert a palatal glide beforehand 
when word-final, although this is much less frequent than with the plosives (to 
the point that some speakers view it as hypercorrection, especially from those who 
natively use [x! y’]). In [x! y'] dialects, however, the glide remains mandatory: / 
ac aj/ [arx arx]. In all dialects /j/ devoices when word-final, whatever its realization 
may be. 

The velar fricatives /x y/ may appear to be a typical voiceless/voiced pair at 
first glance, but their behavior suggests otherwise. As with the velar plosives, /x/ 
palatalizes to [x'] before stressed front vowels, but /y/ lenites to little more than 
a palatal glide [j]. Word-finally, /y/ also lenites to [j] rather than devoicing to [x]. 
On the other hand, in certain morphologically-induced environments that trigger 
allomorphic voicing (to be discussed later), /x/ does voice to /y/. Perhaps, then, 
it could be said that /y/ is the voiced counterpart of /x/, but [x] not the voiceless 
counterpart of /y/. 

The voiced bilabial fricative /B/ is the sole unpaired fricative, and with the pos- 
sible exception of /y/ it doesn’t behave at all like any of the other fricatives. When- 
ever it comes in contact with another consonant (with the inconsistent exceptions 
of the liquids /r 1/ and the glide /j/) it lenites to [w]; it does the same word-finally. 
In rapid speech it may become [w] in a// positions except utterance-initially. 


2.2.4 Nasals 


There are three nasal consonants in Novegradian: /m n p/. For the most part 
these consonants are consistent in their pronunciation. /n/, like other dental con- 
sonants, becomes palatalized [n'] before stressed front vowels. The palatal nasal 
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/n/ is pronounced [p] in all dialects; the realization [n’] is not permitted by any 
standard, although it nevertheless may occasionally be heard. 


2.2.5 Affricates 


Novegradian has two native affricates, /ts dz/, and one loan affricate, 
/t{/. All of these behave as though they were a single consonant; this can be empha- 
sized by writing a tiebar above them in phonetic transcription, although for the 
sake of simplicity this will not be done here unless it is necessarily to contrast the 
affricates /ts dz/ from the sequences of discrete phonemes /ts dz/. The affricates / 
ts dz/ do in fact contrast with /ts dz/; in the former, the fricative serves as the plo- 
sive’s release, while in the latter the plosive has a separate release that occurs before 
the fricative phoneme begins to be articulated. As with other paired phonemes, / 
dz/ also devoices to /ts/ when word-final. 

Unlike the other dental consonants, /ts dz/ usually do not become palatalized 
before front vowels. 

The postalveolar affricate /t{/ is only found in loanwords, particularly from 
Russian and various Western European languages, and is Novegradian’s only post- 
alveolar phoneme. It is fairly consistently pronounced [tf], although the alveolo- 
palatal pronunciation [te] is common in southern dialects. 


2.2.6 Liquids and Glides 


Novegradian has three liquid consonants (two laterals and one rhotic) and two 
glides. 

The two laterals are the plain dental /1/ (or “clear L”) and the velarized dental 
/t/ (or “dark L”). The plain /1/ is often pronounced noticeably palatalized, as [1], 
even when not in a front vowel environment. Before stressed front vowels, it tends 
to acquire a fricative release [18] or even become a voiced alveolo-palatal fricative 
[z]. 

The velarized lateral /t/ has a fairly consistent realization; it is never weakened 
to [w] as it did in, e.g., Polish. In coda position it causes preceding vowels to cen- 
tralize: /at/ [et]. 

Some linguists prefer to analyze Novegradian as having three laterals: /1 !' L/, 
where the first two correspond to traditional /1/ and the last one to traditional 
/t/. The division of /1/ into two phonemes is an attempt to account for the fact 
that there are some instances where traditional /1/ is always pronounced palatal- 
ized, while in other situations it is optional; this appears to be lexical, with the 
mandatory palatalization appearing primarily in Russian loanwords that origi- 
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nally contained /!'/: pesoayus [re.Bo.'Pu.tsja] “revolution” vs non-Russian-loaned 
6uéaora [bijo.'1()o.gja] “biology”. This three-way contrast is common amongst 
older speakers (many of whom learned Russian at a young age), but is rarely seen 
amongst younger speakers outside of the Southern dialect region along the Rus- 
sian border. 

The single rhotic is the dental trill /r/. It does not undergo any sort of palatal- 
ization, and in normal speech averages about two or three taps. 

The two glides are the palatal glide /j/ and the labiovelar glide /w/, both of 
which are essential components of diphthongs. They show little allophonic varia- 
tion. 


2.3 Syllables 


Syllables are usually divided immediately following the vowel whenever pos- 
sible. This applies across word boundaries as well, meaning a word ending in a con- 
sonant is usually slurred together with the following word if it begins with a vowel. 


2.4 Stress 


Stress is Novegradian is primarily lexical; there is no rule that can derive the 
stressed syllable of a given word using purely phonological principles. The stress of 
every word must be memorized on an individual basis, and indeed is important for 
the morphology of the word. It is phonemic, meaning that there are many words 
and word forms that are distinguished only by their different stresses. 

Novegradian stress is also dynamic, such that it can shift from one syllable to 
another in different forms or derivations of the same word. However, there are 
rules regarding this. Any given noun, verb, or adjective has an inherent stress pat- 
tern. One this pattern is known for a particular word, it is possible to determine 
the stressed syllable for all forms of that word. For instance, many words are ‘stem- 
stressed’ (the stress remains on a single syllable in the stem in all forms) or ‘ending- 
stressed’ (the stress always falls on a grammatical suffix if one is present); many 
others have some sort of ‘mobile stress’, where the stressed syllable moves predict- 
ably between the stem and ending. These sorts of stress patterns will be discussed 
at a later point, along with morphology. 

Accoustically, Novegradian stress is marked by a combination of amplitude and 
length. Stressed vowels are noticeably louder and more forceful than unstressed 
vowels, and tend to be articulated for about 50% longer than a pretonic unstressed 
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vowel, and 70% longer than a posttonic unstressed vowel. 

Words of three or fewer syllables may only havea single stressed syllable. Longer 
words, however, may also have one or more secondarily stressed syllables. For the 
most part, secondary stress can be determined regularly by identifying the primary 
stress, and then applying secondary stress to every other syllable in each direction 
from the primary stress. 

Compound words may or may not have multiple primary stresses. For this to 
happen, both stems (not counting case endings or linking morphemes) must have 
at least two syllables each; otherwise one stem will dominate. If either stem con- 
sists of only a single syllable while the other has more, the stem containing a single 
syllable is certain to acquire primary stress. 


2.5 Phonotactics 
2.5.1 Distribution Restrictions 


On a phonemic level, there are no restrictions on the distribution of non-clus- 
tered consonants or vowels. Any single consonant may appear in onset or coda 
position, word-initially, word-medially, or word-finally. Any vowel or diphthong 
may appear word-initially, word-medially, or word-finally. 

On the surface, however, this is not the case. Most prominently, the word- 
final devoicing rule ensures that no voiced consonant that also has an unvoiced 
counterpart may appear at the end of a word without first undergoing devoicing 
(though see the discussion of interword sandhi below). In a similar vein, [B] can- 
not occur word-finally as well. 

The main limitations on phonemic distribution, therefore, are to be found in 
the context of consonant clusters. 


2.5.2 Clusters 


Novegradian is quite lenient when it comes to word-internal clusters, where 
almost anything is permitted except for a consonant + another consonant having 
the same point of articulation and manner of articulation (e.g., -pm- and -pt- are 
acceptable, while -pp- and -pb- are not). While clusters of two oral stops are tech- 
nically permitted, they are extremely rare and only occur in loan words, and even 
then usually optionally: Hentyne Néptune ['n’ep.tu.ne, 'n’e.pe.tu.ne]. /B/ is gener- 
ally not tolerated in word-internal clusters—never as the first consonant, and only 
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as the second consonant in high-class speech. Word-initially most two-consonant 
clusters are allowed, unless there is too great an upshift in sonority (eg, *jd-, al- 
though js- can be seen). 
Word-initially, clusters are limited to: 
e Anon-palatal plosive, fricative, affricate, or /m/ + /r1/: /pr br tr dr kr gr 
Br sr zr s/r Zr xr yr tsr dzr tfr mr pl bl tl kl gl BI sl zl s/] z'] xl yl tsl dz tl 
ml/ 
e /sz/+anon-palatal plosive with the same voicing or a non-palatal nasal: 
/sp st sk sm sn zb zd zg zm zn/ 
/s) 2}/ + any plosive with the same voicing or any nasal: /s'p s't s/c s}k sim 


snsipzb ad zg zm zn 2'p/ 
A bilabial or velar plosive + /s zs! z}/ with the same voicing: /ps ks bz gz 


ps! ks) bz! gzi/ 


A non-palatal plosive, fricative, affricate, or nasal + /j w/: /pj bj tj dj kj gj 
Bj sj zj xj yj ts} dzj mj nj pw bw tw dw kw ew sw zw sw zw xw yw tsw 
dzw t{w mw nw/ (with the exception of the non-existence of */s)j z)j tfj 
Bw/) 

/dz2)/ 

/spr spl str skr skl/ 


e /mn/ 


Of course, just because an initial cluster is possible doesn’t mean it’s common. 
In particular, any initial cluster with /z// as the second element is certain to be a 
loanword. 

Three-consonant clusters in native words are limited to initial /spr sp] str skr 
skl/ and internal /stw/. They can appear also in loanwords with much greater va- 
riety. However, no four-consonant clusters are ever permitted, and loaned clusters 
will be simplified: ucrpyxcs istruksia “instructions” (not **instruksia). 

Word-final clusters are not permitted in the formal language. They may appear 
in informal and semi-formal spoken Novegradian, however. 

The sequence /sx/ is realized as [sk] in all environments. Within a single mor- 
pheme, it may often be simplest to treat these cases as /sk/ phonemically, as in 
Tlacxa Pasha [pa.'ska] “Easter, Pascha”. Between morphemes, this alternation ap- 
pears allomorphically: xoauru héditi ['xo.di.ti] “go, walk” > pocxoautu roshéditi 
[ro.'sko.di.ti] “part ways”. 


2.5.3 Morpheme Boundaries 
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Morpheme boundaries generally have little effect on pronunciation. In com- 
pounds, assimilation generally does not occur across morpheme boundaries un- 
less the word has been long established. There is even a tendency to preserve al- 
lophonic traits in certain compounds (e.g, if the first part of a compound ends 
in a voiced consonant, it may be pronounced devoiced because that is how it is 
pronounced in isolation). 

The one exception is that long consonants, which are allowed nowhere else, 
may appear if one morpheme ends in a consonant and the following begins with 
the same: »yH- “moon” + -H- adjectival suffix > »yHue inne “lunar” [‘tunne]. 

Generally, Novegradian resolves illegal clusters at morpheme boundaries by in- 
serting an epenthetic vowel, with a few common exceptions: 

e /n/+/n/ almost always results in a geminate /nn/ 

e /szs)2/+/s/ usually results in a geminate /ss/ 

e /B/ + asufhix beginning with a plosive, fricative, affricate, or nasal usually 
results in the /B/ weakening to /w/ 

e Clusters of /st sk/ + /s n/ may result in the loss of the plosive 

e The palatals /c}p/ shift to /t d n/ before /n/; the palatals /¢ j/ shift to 
/xy/ 

e Ifthe two consonants have different voicing, the first consonant will 
acquire the voicing of the second; this only applies when both consonants 


have contrastive voicing. 


If the two consonants have different voicing, the first consonant will ac- 
quire the voicing of the second; this only applies when both consonants 
have contrastive voicing: /s'b/ [zb]. The same is true of palatalization: 
/‘sne/ ['s/n’e]. 

Novegradian typically does not permit any sort of point-of-articulation assimi- 
lation other than those listed above. For instance, the word 6anxe banke is always 
pronounced ['ban.ke], never **['ban.ke]. 


2.5.4 Lexical Boundaries and Interword Sandhi 


Consecutive words can often affect each other’s pronunciation. If the second 
word begins with a voiced consonant that also has an unvoiced counterpart and 
the first ends in an unvoiced consonant with a voiced counterpart, both are pro- 
nounced voiced due to assimilation, meaning the final devoicing in the first word 
has been cancelled out. Likewise, if the first consonant of the second word is pala- 
talized, the last consonant of the first may be too, although to a much lesser extent. 
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2.5.5 Foreign Loans 


Recent foreign loans that have not yet been “nativized” are exempt from several 
phonological rules. They generally will not have any palatalized consonants what- 
soever. There was a time when many consonant clusters forbidden in native words 
would be preserved, but nowadays there is a much greater tendency to adapt these 
to fit the Novegradian phonology. Many modern-day loans have two spellings, 
one more accurately reflecting the original pronunciation and one more accurately 
representing the nativized pronunciation. 

The rule of final devoicing still applies, however. Often the final consonant of 
a word may be ‘pre-devoiced’, such that it is always pronounced devoiced in all 
forms of a word. For example, final /g/ in a loan word will often be spelled as <K> 


k, 


2.6 Morphophonemic Alternations 


Novegradian, like the other Slavic languages, exhibits a large number of mor- 
phophonemic alterations, whereby one consonant or vowel is replaced by anoth- 
er on an underlying phonemic level. These changes cannot be described purely 
in terms of the phonology of the modern language (even though they typically 
emerged through regular sound changes in earlier stages of the language), but rath- 
er by morphological principles. 

Since they are governed by morphology, their usage will be not be discussed 
in this section. The listing here simply provides an outline of the changes that do 
occur organized by time period of emergence. It is not exhaustive, but covers the 
vast majority of predictable morphophonemic alternations in modern standard 
Novegradian. 


2.6.1 Proto-Indo-European Alternations 


Most changes dating from the Proto-Indo-European period result from 
Indo-European ablaut, and are old enough that they are not immediately ap- 
parent; forms with and without a given alternation have diverged so far pho- 
nologically and semantically that their modern-day reflexes are no longer rec- 
ognizable to most as representing the same original root. Compare the roots 
*/gor/- “burn” and */zar/- “heat, bitterness” (from the PIE roots *gor- and *gér- 
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respectively). 
However, a few alternations still have some semi-transparent functions: 

e /o~e~@/: 
/so.'bo.re/ “cathedral” 
/so.be.'run/ “I will gather” 
/so.'bra.tt/ “to gather” 

e /o~e/: 
/'no.siitt/ “to carry (INDET)” 


/‘ne.sti/ “to carry (DET)” 
2.6.2 Proto-Slavic Alternations 


The Proto-Slavic alternations are old enough that they are present (or at least 
once were present) in all of the modern Slavic languages. Many have been at least 
partially undone by later developments, in particular analogy. 

e /B~j/: 

/Bwi.da.'Ba.t1/ “to give out” 
/Bwi.da.'jun/ “T give out” 

e /k ~ts/: 

/‘pla.kle/ “I cried” 
/‘pla.tsun/ “T cry” 

e /g~an~z/: 
/‘mo.gle/ “I could” 
/‘mu.zun/ “I can” 

e /x~s)/: 

/‘ma.xa.ti/ “to wave” 
/‘ma.siun/ “I wave” 

e /O~i/: 

/so.'bra.ti/ “to gather (PF)” 

/so.bi.'ra.tt/ “to gather (impF)” 

e /o~u~a/: 
/po.'mu.zun/ “I will help (pr)” 
/po.ma,'gam/ “I help (1mpr)” 

e /e~ee/: 
/o.ste.'get/ “it will be supplied (pr)” 
/o.stz,'gas/ “it is being supplied (impF)” 
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e /d~s/: 
/‘kra.dun/ “I steal” 
/'kra.sti/ “to steal” 
e /B oc O/: 
/2i..Bun/ “I live” 


/'2i.ti/ “to live” 
2.6.3 Common Slavic Alternations 


Common Slavic alternations represent changes that began in the time period 
when Slavic dialects were first beginning to diverge from one another. As a re- 
sult, the same consonants are affected by Common Slavic sound laws, but result in 
different reflexes in each of the different branches. These changes tend to still be 
highly productive. 

e /t~c/: 
/‘Bra.ti.ti/ “to return” 
/‘Bra.cun/ “I return” 
e /d~ y/: 
/‘Bi.dz.ti/ “to see” 
/‘Bizun/ “T see” 
e /s~c/: 
/'te.sa.ti/ “to hew” 
/'te.cun/ “I hew” 
e /z~j/: 
/Be.'za.ti/ “to tie” 
/‘Bejun/ “I tie” 
e /sk, st ~ sic/: 
/e.'ska.ti/ “to seek” 
/'e.sicun/ “I seek” 
e /zg, zd ~ 23/: 
/'x.zdi.ti/ “to go [by vehicle]” 
/'z.zxun/ “I go [by vehicle]” 
e /n~ p/ : 
/xra.'ni.ti/ “to keep” 


/xra.'nun/ “T keep” 
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/d~ g/: 

/‘da.da/ “they give” 

/‘da.gli/ “they gave” 

/p, pj ~ pl/: 

/‘ku.pi-ti/ “to store, amass” 
/‘ku.plun/ “T store, amass” 

/b, bj ~ bl/: 

/lu.'bi.ti/ “to love” 

/lu.'blun/ “T love” 

/m, mj ~ ml/: 

/'2e.mja/ “land (Nom sc)” 
/'em.lu/ “land (acc sc)” 

/B, Bj ~ wl, Bl/: 

/a.'Bi.ti/ “to reveal” 

/aw.'lun/ “T reveal” 

/k, g ~ je/: 

/‘mo.gle/ “I could” 

/‘moj.ci/ “to be able” 

/0,e,i ~ O/: 

/ok.'no/ “window (Nom sc)” 
/o.'gon/ “windows (GEN PL)” 

/am, an ~ a/: 

/'dam.be/ “oak (Nom sc)” 

/'dab/ “oaks (GEN pL)” 

/a~u/: 

/‘kra.ta/ “steep (NOM SG FEM INDEF)” 
/kru.'da.ja/ “steep (NOM SG FEM DEF)” 
/e~i/: 

/‘tez!.ka/ “heavy (NOM SG FEM INDEF)” 
/tiz}.'ka.ja/ “heavy (NOM SG FEM DEF)” 
li~j~ej/: 

/‘pi.ti/ “to drink” 

/‘pjun/ “I drink” 

/‘pej/ “drink!” 
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2.6.4 Novegradian Alternations 


These changes occurred after the complete breakup of the Slavic languages, 
and so were isolated to the Novegradian language and lack analogues in the other 
Slavic languages except by coincidence. 

° /BG) ~V/: 
/‘kru.Ba/ “roof (Nom sc)” 
/‘na krul/ “on the roof” 
e /mj~p/: 
/'2e.mja/ “land (Nom sc)” 
/'na z)ep/ “on the ground” 
e /B~w/: 
/zo.'Bun/ “T call” 
/‘zwa.ti/ “to call” 
e /o~a/: 
/'ko.s!a/ “cat” 


/ka.s}ka/ “cat (pimtn)” 


One additional change that developed during this stage complicates most of the 
others: a voicing of unclustered voiceless consonants before an historical stressed 
vowel. As a result, nearly every one of the alternations above that lists an unvoiced 
consonant could also involve its voiced equivalent. For example, the /s ~ ¢/ change 
can also appear as /z ~ ¢/, as in /pi.'za.ti/ “to write” ~ /‘pi.cun/ “I write”, where 
pizati comes from an earlier pisdti. 
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Writing 


[pamoma 


3.1 The Alphabet 


Novegradian uses a modified form of the Cyrillic alphabet with 35 letters, as 
shown in the following table. Due to many centuries of contact, the letters and 
spelling used are somewhat similar to Russian. Alongside each character are the 
letter’s standard transliteration (as used in this document), primary phonetic val- 


ue, and name. 


Letter IPA Translit. Name Name 
(IPA) (Traslit.) 
Aa a a a a 
B6 b b be bé 
Bsa B,w Vv Be vé 
Ir g g gle gé 
Tb rb } gj ja gja 
Tr y § je ke 
Tb Fb j 3 ja &ja 
Aa d d dig dé 
Ee jee ie, € jeje iéie 
Eé jo io jo id 
DK x z} Z Za zd 
33 zZ z De Zé 
Ss dz dz dze dzé 
Vu i i i Z 
Un j i,j i krasko i krasko 
Kx k k ka ka 


Ks kp Cc kj ca kja 
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Letter IPA Translit. Name Name 
(IPA) (Traslit.) 
Aa ] l Ve lé 
Lb & t I ta la 
Mm m m jem iém 
Hu n n jen ién 
Hb up n nj jen iénj 
Oo ) wo 6 
In p p pe pé 
Pp r ra ra 
Ce s s sle sé 
Tr t t tle té 
Vy u u u a 
Xx x h xe hé 
Xb Xb ¢ hj ¢a hja 
Uy ts c tse cé 
I m } § sla Sa 
Bh ze é jate iate 
OR) ju iu ju it 
Aa ja ia ja id 


The digraphs rp, rb, kb, Hb, and xp are considered single letters, and in dictionar- 
ies and other alphabetical listings are ordered after the non-palatal consonant they 
are based on. On vertical signs they are always grouped together, and in crosswords 
they fit into a single box. However, although they are single letters, they are com- 
posed of two distinct glyphs, meaning they have two majuscule forms: the ‘upper 
case’ [b Fb Kb Hb Xb in all-capital texts or headlines, and ‘title case’ [bp Fb Ks Hp 
Xb when at the beginning of a word. 


3.2 Extra Letters 


In addition to the above, there are a number of extra letters not included in the 
alphabet, but often used to represent certain sounds in loanwords. 
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Letter IPA Translit. Name Name 
(IPA) (Translit.) 
Uy tf é tfa td 
bl at } y irt iry 
Eé e e je twirdo ié tuirdo 
Vy w w u krasko ti krdsko 


The last, Y, is a variant form of Y representing only the semivowel /w/. It is 
very rarely written unless sort sort of confusion could result (i.e., whether it is a 
diphthong or two syllables). It is also used in the very few word-initial clusters that 
begin with /w/. When the sequence /wu/ appears, u krasko is always used, as in 
Ayyaemurex dwudeésiteh “of twenty”. 

E (whose name literally means “hard E” or “fixed E”) is a variant of E, though 
its function is mostly lexical. It appears on the end of indeclinable nouns that end 
in /e/ (mostly foreign loan words, such as Kosé kéve “coffee”) to clearly differenti- 
ate them from fourth declension nouns and indicate that the /e/ is in fact part of 
the noun stem. In speech the final -e of fourth declension nouns frequently drops, 
while final -¢ can never be dropped under any circumstances. Compare caxe sake 
“bough” with caxé sdke “sake (alcohol)”. Note that while “E” is called “ee” iée in 
Novegradian, E is always called “e ryupao” ié tutrdo, never “die tuirdo. 

When ordering, U and bl are placed at the end of the alphabet, after 4. Y is 


mixed among Y and E among E, as they are considered variants forms. 


3.3 Spelling 


Novegradian has a fairly regular spelling system, where the one letter - one pho- 
neme ideal is for the most part maintained. However, there are a number of spell- 
ing rules that must be noted. 

Voicing assimilation at the edges of morphemes is rarely indicated; to this ex- 
tent Novegradian orthography may be considered as following the ‘morphological 
principle’ rather than the ‘phonetic principle’. Similarly, word-final devoicing is 
usually not indicated: nur nig “books (GEN px)” ['n’ik]. 

V1 represents /j/ post-vocalically and pre-consonantally. As such, it is generally 
only used to represent the sound as the second element of a diphthong (aii aé), or 
as the first element of a cluster (tice jse). The only exception is the sequence iu, 
which is used to represent the sequence /ji/ word-initially, though this is very rare. 
When the /j/ is followed by another vowel, the ‘iotafied’ letters A B E E 10 are 
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‘aovd 
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used: as aia. 

The letters E and B are always considered iotafied. At the beginning of a word 
and after another vowel they are pronounced [je jz], and when stressed after a 
dental or velar consonant they palatalize the consonant as described earlier. Only 
after the non-palatalizable consonants, such as the labials, are the stressed forms 
just pronounced /e 2/ without any palatal element. 

Y is used to represent both the vowel /u/ and the semivowel /w/, including in 
diphthongs. Normally there is little confusion as to which pronunciation is in- 
tended, but if there is, the variant form Y may be used to represent /w/. This is 
most common in clusters or before e or b: Yee wse, yce use; Fe we, ye uie. 

F at the end ofa word is pronounced /j/, as though that were its unvoiced coun- 
terpart. However, there are a number of words where this /y/ [j] is actually spelled 
<i> in unsuffixed forms. Which words use this alternation and which always use 
F must be memorized. 

'B is pronounced [z] when stressed and [i] when unstressed. While this letter is 
generally used to represent both, in many non-changing words, particularly prepo- 
sitions, variant spellings with both 6 and u may be seen if the vowel is unstressed, 
such as Hamberb/Hambcru “instead”. Generally the spellings with 4 are more for- 
mal or archaic than those with u. 

When the sequences /je/ or /ja/ appear after a consonant, they are generally 
spelt ue/wb, not e/+ or tte/irb: o6ueme obiéme. All other sequences of /j/ + vowel 
are written with just an iotafied vowel: urbma sémid. For the purposes of romaniza- 
tion /j/ will generally be represented with “i”; “j” will only be used for word-intial 
/j/ before a consonant and for /j/ in the sequences /{j ji/ (¢.g., weppenue cervénije). 
The letter “j” in &j, gj, hj, gj, and mj represents the palatal series of consonants. 

When an intervocalic voiced consonant occurs that was _histori- 
cally an unvoiced geminate, it is written using the unvoiced followed by 
the voiced form of the consonant: cyraa sutdd “floor, storey” (originally 
/sut.'ta/, now /su.'da/). The one exception is /z’/, which is written m3: Pomsusa 
Roszija “Russia” (originally /ros.'s)i.ja/, now /ro.'zi.ja/). 

The foreign sequence /d3/ is typically represented as x d¢, not as ak as in Rus- 
sian or other languages using Cyrillic. This can be seen in native words such as 
xyauom kudcém, the genitive plural of kyuma kicma “fur hat”, or in foreign terms 
such as the English name Auopaye Dédrdée “George”. 

In addition to the above there are many instances of spellings that are simply 
irregular. There are two main sources of these spellings. The first consists of na- 
tive words that have since undergone reduction or assimilation, or foreign loans 
whose spellings were never changed to more accurately reflect the “Novegradian- 
ized” pronunciation. Examples of the former include nacrynue nastipne “next, 
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following” (pronounced [na.'stu.ne]) and pocxuparu roshirdti “expand” (pro- 
nounced [ro.ski.'ra.tt]). Examples of the latter include axrusue ahtivne “active, 
working” (pronounced [ex.'t'i.ne]) and HBoaume nvodise “leader, commander” 
(pronounced [Bo.'dii.sie]). Often two pronunciations exist for such words, one re- 
flecting a more historically accurate pronunciation, and one reflecting the spelling: 
ucke iske “lawsuit, legal action” can be pronounced ['is.ke], based on spelling, or 
[‘jes.ke], the expected pronunciation given historical sound changes. The spelling 
of this particular word is actually an archaism, though eckarn ieskdti “search for”, 
the word from which it was derived, has undergone the /i/ > /e/ shift. 

Other words are spelt irregularly just because the Novegradian alphabet has 
no good way of spelling them regularly without resorting to measures considered 
‘ugly’ by those that use it. An example is kaneuma kdleisa “fishery” ['kalji.s’a] where 
e is used to represent /j/ for little reason other than to avoid the uglier **kaaiimma 
or more repetitive **kaauuma. This may also be a carryover from the Old Noveg- 
radian habit of spelling /j/ as e, prior to the invention of the it glyph. 


3.4 Foreign Loans 


Most foreign loanwords entering Novegradian during or after the 20" century 
are spelt so as to more or less preserve the original pronunciation, although their 
pronunciation in Novegradian nevertheless may be vastly different. 

Transcribing foreign phonemes into Novegradian tends to be more dif- 
ficult, however. Foreign /f/ tends to become either /B/ (unHpopmaca invor- 
masia “information”) or /x/ (Bororpaxa votograhia “photograph”). It may 
also become /k/ when followed by /I/, the result of a later sound change 
/xl/ > /kl/: xaote kléte “fleet” (German Flotte). /6/ and /d/ become /t/ and /d/ 
respectively (reéaora teioldgia “theology”). Novegradian, generally not accepting 
of vowels in hiatus, will also add in semivowels where they did not originally exist 
(reérpaxa geiograhia “geography”). /h/ becomes /x/, or sometimes at the begin- 
ning of a word, nothing. 

Most other sounds are transcribed using methods similar to Rus- 
sian’s. For example, the front rounded vowels /y/ and /g/ become 
/ju/ and /jo/. A variant of the Palladiy system is used to transcribe Chinese, the 
Polivanov system for Japanese, and the Kontsevich system for Korean. Of course, 
the average Novegradian speaker has about as much luck figuring out Palladiy as 
the average English speaker has with Pinyin. 

When foreign names begin with /e/ (with no inserted [j] as is mandatory 
in Novegradian), standard procedure is to insert an apostrophe in the spelling: 
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"Eauubypre ‘Edinburge “Edinburgh”. Since [j]-insertion in Novegradian is allo- 
phonic, this apostrophe generally does not change most people’s pronunciations 
unless they are trying to mimic the more ‘proper’ foreign pronunciation. This 
apostrophe is more of an orthographic device meant to keep transliteration as 
close to one-to-one as possible. 

When transliterating from languages using the Latin alphabet, silent letters are 
usually dropped: Pent Aexapre René Dekarte “René Descartes”. However, no for- 
mal rule exists for cases for double letters, where the Latin-script letter isn’t strictly 
silent; consequently variant spellings such as Cuerae Sijétle and Cuertae Sijéttle 
“Seattle” may exist in more or less free variation. 


3.5 Evolution of the Orthography 


The evolution of the Novegradian orthography can be broadly divided into 
four historical stages: Slavonic, Early, Russified, and Modern. 

The Slavonic period lasted from roughly the 10% century until the 14% century. 
During this time the written standard of Novegradian was essentially Old Church 
Slavonic, introduced to Novegrad by the Orthodox Church and considered the 
language of educated speech throughout Kievan Rus’. The written language of 
Novegrad, at least among the more educated classes, was essentially Novegradian 
vocabulary combined with Old Church Slavonic spelling, which included a num- 
ber of letters for sounds that had disappeared in Novegradian and for transcribing 
Greek loanwords. As a result, misspellings were quite frequent, especially amongst 
the less educated, as many sounds could be represented by multiple letters. A com- 
mon example of this is the confusion of when to use 4 and u, whose sounds had 
merged in early Novegradian; many people avoided the issue by writing y instead, 
halfway between the two characters! The Slavonic orthography also made heavy 
use of diacritics to indicate stress, palatalizations, and sometimes nothing at all, 
again the result of polytonic Greek orthography being imported wholesale into a 
language that had no need for it. 

The Slavonic period did feature a few significant breaks from the Slavonic stan- 
dard seen through the rest of Rus’, however. One curiosity is the almost complete 
interchangeability of the letters o/ and €/b (with the exception of at the end of 
many masculine nouns in the nominative singular, where instead €/" were inter- 
changeable). 

The Early period lasted from roughly the 14" century until the 19"; its designa- 
tion is therefore somewhat of a misnomer. In the 14 and 15" centuries, Noveg- 
rad, with its normal ties to the rest of Rus’ disturbed by the Mongols, began to 
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develop a native, more suitable version of the Cyrillic alphabet. Many of the more 
useless Slavonic letters, such as the nasal vowels & and x, fell out of use. The yers 
(see Historical Phonology) s and b dropped when silent or replaced with full vow- 
els such as u, €, or 0, depending on how they were actually pronounced. However, 
the Slavonic standard of never allowing a word to end in a consonant remained, 
with one of the yers being required if the word did not end in a vowel. On the 
other hand, the redundant Greek letters remained in use, and in some cases even 
gained wider usage (as seen in spellings such as \faru psazi for modern nusaru 
pizdti “write” in dialects that dropped the first vowel). All diacritics except for the 
stress marker, palatalization marker (used to indicate the modern consonants kb, 
rb, Hb, Xb, Fb), and titlo (contraction marker) disappeared. 

At the same time a number of quirky innovations began to appear as well. 
Novegradian continued to mark prevocalic /j/ using “iotation” (a ligature of an 
iota with the regular vowel, see chart below). However, where other languages 
using the Cyrillic alphabet adopted u (or u with the Greek “short” diacritic: i), 
Novegradian adopted e for postvocalic /j/. In addition, the letter appeared out 
of a ligature of \ and‘, one of the most common environments for the new pho- 
neme /t/ to appear. 

For much of the early period, there were relatively few standards in place de- 
fining set rules for what spellings were correct or incorrect. However, by the 17" 
century, conventions began to emerge. Breaking from its Greek origins, the letter 
w (omega) began to acquire a fixed use in the prefixes ot-/os- “from” and o- “at”. 
The sound /u/ could be conveyed in two different ways: by the digraph oy at the 


beginning of a word, or the ligature 8 anywhere else. 

In the Russified period, lasting from the 19" century to 1918, a number of Rus- 
sian orthographic conventions were forced onto the Novegradian language. The 
Civil Script formally replaced the old Slavonic typeset (although the Civil Script 
had fairly wide usage in Novegradian prior to then as well). Almost all of the re- 
maining Greek letters disappeared except for I (representing iota) and, in a very 
small set of words, V (upsilon, known in Novegradian as iegéca) and © (theta, 
or ¢#ta). All stress and palatalization diacritics were abolished, with b now being 
used to indicate Novegradian palatal consonants. Novegradian iotated vowels 
were brought in line with Russian’s, so that IO, for example, now represented /ju/ 
instead of /jo/ as it had in Novegradian up to this point. Most uses of E for indi- 
cating /j/ were replaced with HU, with the one exception of the series /ji/, which to 
this day is written eu. The letter Y was formally added to represent consonantal 
/wi/. 

The Modern period began in 1918 with a proclamation of orthographic reform 
by the unofficial Bolshevik government, but was not fully implemented for over a 
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decade. The foundations of the Russified orthography remained intact, the system 


having by then become firmly established. Several changes brought about by this 


reform parallel the reforms of Russian happening at the same time: the complete 


abandonment of Greek letters and silent yers. However, 5 remained, as unlike in 


Russian it still represented a distinct sound. The Russian letter E was adopted for 


/jo/, which under the Russian system could only be represented with the awk- 


ward sequence ito. The letter F was introduced, for the first time distinguishing 


/y/ from /g/ orthographically. 


A few examples of various words in each spelling system are shown in the table 


below. 


Slavonic 
nbcaTH 


nv 


AOYBUTh 
CyhANBLE 
AZ 
IEZEPO 
Rb 
nATb 


AIAI"bE'b 


Early 
\arn 
ny 
NHS-IOpke 
ROre 
NOKH 
OEIATPE 
ASKH'TH 
CO A"bNLE 
IAC'h 
IEPKEDO 
BANTAE 
neTu 


MEPKE 


Russified 
TIM3aTH 
TIMXbIOH 
Hw-Mopxe 
6ore 
HOKbU 
ecaTpe 
ay6uTu 
COAHIe 
ACh 
eKepo 
BaHTA€ 
TieTH 


MerkKe 


Modern 
mM3aTH 
IIMXbyH 

Hw-Epxe 
6ore 
HOKbU 
TeaTpe 
ay6uTu 
coyHlye 
iC 
e@xKepo 
BaHTAe 
meTu 


MerkKe 
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Verbal 
Morphology 


Mopno.0es1 desnb 


4.1 Features 


Novegradian is a highly fusional inflecting language, meaning information 
tends to be densely packed in a relatively small set of affixes. A single suffix -m -m, 
for instance, may mark a verb as being in the present tense and as having a subject 
that is both first person and singular. 

Like other Indo-European languages, verbs are conjugated through adding vari- 
ous affixes to a verb stem. All stems have an inherent conjugation class, which is 
arbitrary, but determines the types of endings it receives (for instance, the 1“ and 
athematic conjugations mark the lsc Present/Future with -m -m, while the 24 
and 3"! conjugations use -yx -u7). Both prefixes (added before the stem) and suf- 
fixes (added after the stem) are used. Most verbs also have a theme vowel, which is 
largely connected to the conjugation class and appears immediately after the root 
in the present/future tense. 

The stem consists of a root and zero or more derivational affixes. The root is the 
most basic unit providing semantic meaning to the verb. For many verbs, typically 
termed “primitive”, the stem and root are one and the same (e.g., *pbs- *rédz- “say, 
read aloud”). Far more, however, include a derivational affix or formative, which 
slightly modifies the meaning of the root and therefore the stem as a whole (e.g,, 
*o-pbs- *o-rédz- “promise”); this type of stem is known as “derived”. 

Many verbs actually have two stems, one known as the “infinitive stem” and the 
other as the “present/future stem”, and the two may have different theme vowels. 
All verb forms are predictably based on one of the two stems. 

The majority of the verb forms to be described in this section are fimite, meaning 
they convey tense/aspect/modality information. Such verbs conjugate in agree- 
ment with their grammatical subject, although the features marked vary across 
different verb forms; some forms agree with the subject’s person (1*, 2"4, or 3"*) 
and number (Singular, Dual, or Plural), while others agree in number and gender 
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(Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter). 

Independently of their environment, finite verbs mark two tenses (Past and a 
combined Present/Future), two primary aspects! (Perfective and Imperfective), 
and three moods (Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative). 

Non-finite verb forms lack tense and mood marking, although they maintain 
aspect. Two are pseudo-nominal (the Infinitive and the Supine), three are pseudo- 
adjectival (the three participles), and two are pseudo-adverbial (the two adverbi- 
al participles). The infinitive is considered the citation form of all Novegradian 
verbs; unless otherwise noted, verbs will be cited in their infinitive form through- 
out this text. 

Stems are inherently transitive or intransitive. Change in valency typically in- 
volves a periphrastic construction, a derivational operation, or a change in voice, of 
which Novegradian has three: Active, Passive, and Middle. Some transitive verbs, 
however, allow for the direct object to simply be omitted or implied. 


4.2 Verb Roots and Conjugations 


Novegradian has four conjugations. Three of these are thematic—A, E, I—and 
one is athematic, although this last group only contains four verbs: 6yutu butti 
“be”, beru ié5ti “eat”, Bbcru vésti “know”, and satu dati “give”. 

Each verb only has a present/future and past tense formed through inflection, 
as well as several non-finite forms (the infinitive, supine, and participles). The per- 
fective form of an imperfective verb is generally made by adding a prefix or using 
a suppletive verb. 

A-Class verbs (first conjugation) tend to be quite regular, while I-class (second 
conjugation) and E-class (third conjugation) verbs are prone to consonant muta- 
tions in some forms. 

Most native verb roots consist of only one syllable, sometimes two, or some- 
times less than one. Individual verb stems can be stem-stressed, ending-stressed, 
or mobile-stressed. Stem-stressed verbs are usually accented on the same syllable 
in the stem, and ending-stressed verbs on the first syllable after the stem. Mobile- 
stressed verbs fall into many subcategories depending on the conjugation and form 


1 There is also a secondary aspect distinction of determinate/indeterminate only 
see among verbs of motion, as well as various tertiary distinctions seen across various 
individual verbs; this latter group is more typically considered derivational or lexical, due 
its isolated, non-systemic presence. 

2 The term “athematic” refers to the present/future stem. Many verbs have an 
athematic infinitive stem, but only these four have such in the present/future. The letters 
assigned to the three thematic conjugations refer to their theme vowel. 
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involved. 

While the conjugation classes no longer have well-defined meanings, there are 

a few tendencies that can be observed, likely carryovers from Pre-Proto-Slavic or 

Proto-Indo-European: 

e Almost all non-derived first conjugation verbs are imperfective, and the 
majority of imperfective verbs are first conjugation. 

e Many verbs denoting sounds or derived from onomatopoeia are second 
conjugation and have -- as the infinitive theme vowel (or have an affri- 
cate or palatalized fricative + -a-, which historically comes from an earlier 
*€): kpusatu kridzdti “shout”, xpanbru hrapéti “snore”, mymbru sumeti 
“be noisy”. 

e The vast majority of second conjugation verbs with -b- as the infinitive 
theme vowel are intransitive. Many have transitive historical counterparts 
with -u-, though sound changes predating Common Slavic have since 
obscured these pairs: ropbru goréti “burn (1NTR)”, xapuru Z4riti “make 
jealous”; poasru rodéti “blush”, pyauru ruditi “embarrass”. 

e Third conjugation verbs that appear to have the infinitive theme vowel 
~b- actually have the stative suffix -bit- -é-. These verbs are typically de- 
rived (fairly transparently) from nouns or adjectives and mean “be ADJ” 
or “have NOUN”: ombru omeéti “know how to” (from ome déme “intel- 
lect”). This subgroup was once far more common and productive, but it 
now consists only of a few relics. 

e Third conjugation verbs with the suffix -H- (-na- in the infinitive) are al- 
ways perfective. This suffix generally marks very abrupt actions or, when 
derived from adjectives, transformation. This suffix is sometimes called 


the “punctual”. 


4.3 The Infinitive 


The infinitive is formed from the verb stem using the sufhx -ru -#i, or less com- 
monly, -iikou -ikji. This ending is never stressed. 

However, there are a number of factors that make the infinitive more complex 
to form. Many, though not all verbs have a distinct ‘infinitive stem’, which differs 
slightly from the stem + thematic vowel used to form the present/future tense (the 
3 Originally, “burn (TR)” 

4 Originally, “redden (INTR)” 
5 Originally, “redden (TR)” 
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present/future stem). 
4.3.1 A-Conjugation Infinitive 


The A-Conjugation infinitive is extremely regular, formed with the ending 
-aru -ati attached to the verb stem. This theme vowel may be either stressed or 
unstressed. In the very frequently-seen deperfective pattern ending in -os-atu ov- 
Ati, the theme vowel is always stressed. 

e *pa6or- > paboraru rabétati “to work” (stem stressed) 

e *aba- > atbaatu délati “to make, do” (stem stressed) 

e *uua- > yMaatu ciddti “to read” (ending stressed) 

° *erp-> erparu iegrati “to play” (ending stressed) 

e *10-Ka3-oB- > moKas0BaTn pokazovdti “to show, demonstrate” (deperfec- 
tive) 


© *co-leA-oB- > couedosatu socedovati “to consider” (deperfective) 
4.3.2 I-Conjugation Infinitive 


The I-Conjugation infinitive is formed fairly regularly using one of the end- 
ings -urn -iti or -bru -é4i. The -vtu type is far more common, but any difference 
in meaning between the two endings was lost many centuries ago. This choice of 
endings can be particular confounding due to the fact that, with the exception of 
ending-stressed verbs, the both are pronounced identically. The &-type is some- 
times referred to as the stative pattern, although this name is purely historical. 

e *mbp- > mbputu meéviti “to measure” (stem stressed, i-type) 

e *pap- > Baputn vdriti “to boil” (stem stressed, i-type) 

e *pbs- > pbsuru rédziti “to say, read aloud” (ending stressed, i-type) 
e *ay6- > ay6urn Lubiti “to love” (hysterodynamic, i-type) 

e *Bsua-> BuAbru videti “to see” (stem stressed, é-type) 


¢ *6oa- > 6oabru boléti “to hurt, ache” (ending stressed, é-type) 


The é-type has a variant -aru -ati, which predictably occurs after stems ending 
in /s) z) ts dzj/, and unpredictably after consonants that historically were once one 
of these five. 

e *kpus- > kpusatu kridzdti “to shout” (palatal stem, é-type) 
© *aepx- > Aepokarn derZdti “hold” (palatal stem, é-type) 


e *croi- > croatu stoidti “stand” (palatal stem, é-type) 
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e *caux- > cauxatu slibati “hear” (palatal stem, é-type)® 


One other subtype with only a handful of verbs is known as the sonantic stem, 
where the stem historically ends in a sonant /r 1 n/. These stems historically had 
no theme vowel, just taking a bare suffix -ru -¢i, but later this sonant underwent 
metathesis with the preceding vowel. These verbs thus appear to end in a variety of 
vowels in the infinitive, when the stem actually is consonantal. 

e “*nep- > mperu préti “to force” (sonantic stem) 
e *cHu- > cHuru(ut) sziti(s) “to dream” (sonantic stem) 


e *aosea- > AoBAbTH dovléti “to suffice” (sonantic stem) 


4.3.3 E-Conjugation Infinitive 


The E-Conjugation infinitive is by far the most complex to form. It is typically 
formed with the suffix -aru -ati or just the themeless suffix -rui -¢, although this 
latter form tends to cause many stem alterations when it comes in contact with 
the bare stem. 

When the suffix -aru is used, it is almost always stressed, no matter whether the 
stem is usually ending-stressed in other forms or not. This ending is predictably 
used whenever the stem contains the punctual suffix -n-. 

e *nm3- > musatu pizdti “to write” (stem stressed) 

e *eck- > eckatu ieskdti “to look for” (stem stressed) 
e *pbs- > pbsarn rézdti “to cut” (stem stressed) 

e *rer- > TeraTu tegdti “to weave” (ending stressed) 


e *Ham-H- > HammHaTu nasndti “to begin, start” (punctual) 


Dental stems are stems ending in one of the dental consonants /t ds z/, which 
may come in direct contact with the infinitive suffix without a theme vowel. How- 
ever, stem-final *t and *d will both lenite to /s/ in this position. 

e *Hec- > Hecru nésti “to carry” (dental stem in *s) 
e *rpu3- > rpusru grizti “to gnaw” (dental stem in *z) 
e *met- > ecru mésti “to sweep” (dental stem in *t) 


e *kpaa- > Kpacrn krdsti “to steal” (dental stem in *d) 


Sonantic stems, much like in the I-Conjugation, end in one of the sonants 
/r\n/ and undergo metathesis in the infinitive. Historically the I-Conjugation so- 


6 Old Novegradian casnmaru (cf. Russian capnuars slysat’). The change /{/ > /x/, 
known as depalatalization, was a later occurrence. 
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nantic stems were also E-Conjugation, but there has been a general trend towards 
conversion to the I-Conjugation. 
e *moa- > maetu m/éti “to grind” (sonantic stem) 


e *po-Koa- > npokaaTu proklati “to stab” (sonantic stem) 


In velar stems, which end in /k g/, the velar consonant and infinitive ending 
palatalize and merge into an unanalyzable suffix -xpu -kji. In addition, the vowel 
immediately preceding gains a /j/ off-glide. 

e “*nek- > neliksn péikji “to bake” (velar stem in *k) 
e *HAak- > maaitkpn pldikji “to cry” (velar stem in *k) 


e *mor- > Moitkbu mdikji “to be able” (velar stem in *g) 


The three semivocalic stem subtypes, ending in *-uv, *-ij, or *-Cj (where C rep- 
resents any other consonant), all vocalize when coming in contact with the infini- 
tive ending. 

e *cays- > cayTu sliiti “to be known for” (semivocalic stem in *uv) 
e *kpu- > Kputu riti “to cover” (semivocalic stem in *ij) 
e “*ni- > nun piti “to drink” (semivocalic stem in *Cj) 


e *poc-Bii- > pocyuTu rosuiti “to unfurl, evolve” (semivocalic stem in *Cj) 


In all other themeless verbs, collectively known as fleeting stems, the stem-final 
consonant is close completely when it comes in direct contact with the infinitive 
ending. 

° *xuB- > «xuTH Zéti “to live” (fleeting stem with stem stress) 

° *cran- > cramu stati “to become” (fleeting stem with ending stress) 

° *crap-bit- > crapbru staréti “to age, grow old” (fleeting stem with ending 
stress) 


6 


e *>xeH- > xeru Zéfi “to harvest” (fleeting stem with ending stress) 


4.4 The Indicative Mood 
4.4.1 The Formation of the Perfective 


As in several other Slavic languages, two processes must be discussed when it 
comes to the formation of perfective/imperfective pairs: perfectivization and de- 
perfectivization. 

Perfectization is the process of deriving perfective verbs from primitive imper- 
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fectives. In Novegradian this is done overwhelmingly through the use of prefixes. 
The addition of a perfectivizing prefix may or may not change the meaning of the 
verb; in other words, prefixes serve both to form simple perfectives, and to de- 
rive new perfective verbs: nusatu pizdti “write (Impr)” > HanusaTn napizdti “write 
(pF)”, onusaru opizdti “describe (pF)”, npenusarn prepizdti “rewrite (pF)”, etc. 
These prefixes are always derived from prepositions (although the prepositions 

they were derived from didn’t necessarily survive into modern Novegradian), usu- 
ally ones that at one point had some sort of semantic connection with the root 
which has since been lost. Some of the more common prefixes include mo- po- 
‘confined to, along, by’, co- so- ‘with’, Ha- ma- ‘on’, o- o- ‘at’, npu- pri- ‘attached to’, 
3a- za- ‘behind’, and npo- pro- ‘through’. Examples, using some of the same roots 
as above: 

e wyMAarn ciddti > npounaatu procidati “read” 

e BuAbru videti > opuabru ovideti “see” 


e mM3aTH pizdti > HalMsaTu napizati “write” 


Non-native verbs almost exclusively use mo- and 3a- to form simple perfectives: 
° rbimMaTH gymati > sarsimatu zagymati “shout” (¢ Komi rsim “thunder”) 
e weyuantn Séciniti > nomeuuantu poséciniti “surrender” (¢ Komi 
WeAdAuBIHEI “give oneself up”) 
© capHuTH sarniti > nocapnumn posarniti “ramble” (¢ Komi cépusi “lie”) 


e 6omb6apaosatu bombardovati > n0o6ombapaosarn pobombardovati “bom- 


bard” 


Simple perfectivization, without change of meaning, can also be achieved by 
switching from the first to the second conjugation, or with the punctual suffix -H- 
-n-. Neither of these are productive, however. 

e 6posarn brozati > 6pomutu brésiti “throw” 
© pboxaru rézdti > pboxutu reZiti “decide” 
e xaKuTu kagiti > Kaxnatu kagnati “distort” 


e ansatu [zati > ausunatu lizndati “lick” 


Finally, a handful of perfectives are simply irregular or suppletive: 
e HalleHaTu nacendti > HamHatu nasndati “begin, start” 


° 6paru brdti > xeutu Zénti “bring” (cf. Common Slavic *brati, *vpzeti) 


In general, the pattern any given verb requires to form its perfective counter- 
part must be memorized. Even though prefixation is the most common method, 
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it is not readily predictable which prefix is required to form the simple perfective 
without deriving a verb with a new meaning. 

In contrast, deperfectivization is the process by which a new imperfective form 
is created from a prefixed perfective verb, the result of the otherwise pairless de- 
rived perfectives that perfectivization creates. The vast majority of these forms, 
known as derived imperfectives, are formed with the suffix -os- -ov-, which is al- 
ways first conjugation. This is the regular, productive pattern: 

e ryaurn tuliti “put away (Impr)” > 3aryauru zatuliti “close (pF)” > 
satyaoBaTu zatulovati “close (IMPF)” 

° musaru pizdti “write (ImpF)” > npenmsarn prepizdti “rewrite (PF)” > 
mpencosarn prepisovdti “rewrite (ImpF)” 

e xonyuTH kénciti “end (impF)” > okonuntn okdnciti “graduate (pF)” > 
oxoHyosatu okoncovati “graduate (IMPF)” 

e erparn iegrati “play (Impr)” > Bynitrparn vuijerdti “win (PF)” > 
ByHiirpoBatu vuijgrovdti “win (IMPF)” 

e menbru menéti “seem (impr)”> comenbru somenéti “mention (PF)” > 


coMeHoBaTH somenovdti “mention (IMPF)” 


A less common pattern, which unproductively applies only to some second- 
conjugation verbs, is to palatalize the stem-final consonant and convert the verb 
to the first conjugation. Nowadays this pattern is rarely seen in verbs whose stems 
do not end in /v/; the preservation of this pattern may be due to a desire to avoid 
highly repetitive forms such as *pozgodovovdti. 

e aut aviti “reveal (Impr)” > osputu oiaviti “declare (pF)” > 
oayaarn oidulati “declare (ImpF)” 

¢ roaosuTn godéviti “prepare (IMpF)” > nosroaoBuTn pozgodéviti “train 
(pF)” > nosroaoyaatn pozgodéulati “train (ImPF)” 

e xpbnurn krépiti “make firm (mmpr)” > nosxpbnurn pozkrépiti “fortify 


vy 


(pF)” > noskpbraatn pozkréplati “fortify (imPr)” 


Finally, a small closed set of stems form the deperfective stem via ablaut. These 
are the verbs that show Indo-European @/E or @/O grade ablaut, with the © 
grade in the infinitive and the E/O grade in the present tense, such as 6paru brdti 
“to bring” ~ 6epyx beriin “T bring” and syaru zudti “to call” ~ s0Byx zovin “I call”. 
In the deperfective stem, these verbs switch to the so-called neolengthened grade 
and acquire /i/ as the root vowel, while also switching to the first conjugation. 
While this is a nonproductive pattern, it is robust, with no evidence of regulariza- 
tion taking place even in colloquial usage. 
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» 


¢ 6parn brati “bring (1mpr)” > Byu6paru vuibrati “pick out (PF)” > 
syH6uparn vuibirati “pick out (IMPF)” 
e syaru zudti “call (impr) > mpusyaru prizudti “invite (pF)” > npusnBarn 


prizivati “invite (ImpF)” 
4.4.2 The Present-Future Tense 
4.4.2.1 The Regular Present/Future Tense 


The Present/Future tense inflects for person and number, with endings con- 
sisting of a theme vowel (in most cases) plus a suffix. The suffixes are broadly con- 
sistent across conjugations, with the exception of the first person singular, third 
person singular, and third person plural, which divide the set of endings into two 
broad subcategories: the M-Type (named for the sc ending in the first and ath- 
ematic conjugations) and the UN-Type (named for the Isc in the second and 
third conjugations. The table below shows the present/future endings for each 
conjugation: 


A I E Athematic 
Conjugation Conjugation Conjugation Conjugation 

1Sg -a-M -O-yH -O-yH -O-m 
-a-m -O-un -O-un -O-m 

-a-Ill -Y-Il -e-Il -O-xu 

2S : ; 
8 “as i-§ -e-$ O-£i 
-a-CT -U-T -€-T -O-cr 

S 

a8g -a-st -i-t -e-t -O-st 
IDI -a-Ba “awa -e-Ba -O-pa 
-a-va -i-va -€-va -O-va 

DI -a-cTa “ea -e-Ta -O-ta 
-a-sta -i-ta -e-ta -O-ta 

3DI -a-cTa 7 -e-Ta -O-ta 
-a-sta -i-ta -e-ta -O-ta 

1Pl -a-Me “aM -e-M -O-me 

-a-me -i-m -e-m -O-me 

>Pl -a-Te ae -e-Te -O-tTe 
-a-te -i-te -e-te -Q-te 

3PI -a-TH @-at -O-ytT -O-ut 


-a-ti -O-at -O-ut -O-it 
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Note that the M-type endings -cr (3sG) and -aru/-vr (3PL) are pronounced /s/ 
and /a/ respectively. The spellings reflect a much older pronunciation. 

These endings may be attached to both perfective and imperfective verb stems. 
On perfective stems, they always indicate future action, while on imperfective 
stems they can indicate both present and future tenses depending on context; as 
with several other Slavic languages, aspect is a more fundamental distinction in 
Novegradian than tense. 

Note that the 1sc ending in the I-Conjugation and all endings in the E-Conju- 
gation will predictably trigger palatalization if they come in contact with certain 
consonants in the stem’. These changes are summarized below: 

e T> xb (Bparutu vrdtiti “return” > BpaxbyH vrdkjun) 

° A> rb (BuAbH videri “see” > BurbyH vigjun) 

© C, 3, II, 2K > xb (nMsaTu pizdti “write” > nuxbyH pihjun) 

© 3,K> Fb (BesaTH vezdti “tie, connect” > BerbyH végjun) 

e > Hb (xpanutu hraniti “keep” > xpanpyu hranjtin) 

eK > u (taAaitken pldikji > naauyu placun) 

e 1 > x (6biikeu Déikji “run” > 6bxyu béZun) 

© ct, cK > mkb (eckaru ieskdti “search for” > emxkpyn iékjun) 
© 3A, 3 > Kr (b3aquTH iéZditi “go by vehicle” > boxrpyn ieZgjun) 
e > ma (kynutu kipiti “store” > kynayn kiplun) 

© 6> 6a (ay6uru Lubiti “love” > ay6ayx Lublin) 

e B> Va (Ansurn diviti “surprise” > auyayn diwlin) 


¢ M> Ma (omuTu omiti “teach how to” > omayx omliin) 


The tables below demonstrates the regular patterns with each of the possible 
regular stress patterns. 

In the A Conjugation, there are two regular stress patterns: stem stress and end- 
ing stress. With abaaru déZati “make, do” (A Conjugation, regular stem stressed) 
and ymaatu cidati “read” (A Conjugation, regular ending stressed): 


7 In the E Conjugation, this only applies for regular verbs (ie., with infinitives 
ending in -aru -ati). Many irregular subtypes of the E Conjugation do not trigger pala- 
talization. However, the palatalization of the Isc in the I Conjugation applies across the 


board. 
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1Sg 
2Sg 
3Sg 
1Dl 
2DI1 
3D1 
1Pl 
2Pl 


3Pl 


AbAaTu wuAaTu 
“make, do” “read” 
A‘bAaM uuwAaM 
AIC > say 
délam cidam 
ABaAall WM Aalll 
TH v4 ft . sf 
élas cidas 
ABAactT uM Aact 
oHe vA say 
délast cidast 
A‘bAaBa uuAaBa 
Haaya oi Jd 
anye délava ciddva 
ee A‘baacta wuAacta 
B v4 ° 4 
Wye délasta ciddsta 
A‘baacta uuAacta 
OHAya - say 
Aye délasta ciddsta 
A‘bAaMe uuAamMe 
) délame cidame 
Abaate muAatTe 
B v4 . 4 
ym  délate cidate 
AbAaTH uuAaTu 
OHH aa anes 
délati cidati 


The I Conjugation has six regular stress patterns, the most of any conjugation: 


1. 


stem stress: stress on the stem throughout, as in sHayuru zzdciti “mean, 
signify” 

ending stress: stress on the ending throughout, as in pbsutu rédziti “say” 
dynamic type 1: stem stress in the infinitive/past stem, ending stress in the 
present/future stem, as in myncautu muisliti “think” 

dynamic type 2: ending stress in the infinitive/past stem, stem stress in the 
present/future stem, as in 6panutu braniti “defend” 

proterodynamic: stem stress throughout, except ending stress in the pres- 
ent/future first person singular, as in npasutu praviti “govern” 
hysterodynamic: ending stress throughout, except stem stress in the pres- 
ent/future non-1sc, as in ay6uru /ubiti “love” 


As the above list suggests, in the present tense these six classes collapse to four, 


with dynamic type 1 merging with ending stress and dynamic type 2 merging with 


stem stress. 
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3HauHTH =6pbsuTH )§=60MYHCAMTH OpaHuTH upaBuTu ayouTH 


“mean” “say” “think” “defend” “govern” “love” 
1 Sg 3HallyH pb SYH oe Mare de 6p jena a mp ayAyH AyOayH 
gndcun rédzin —_ muisliin branjun  praulun _—_Iublin 
2S¢ onal pbsum MyucAMTn 6panuu TIpaBMit Ayouul 
gnacis réedzis muislis branis pravis lubis 
3HAalHT pbsur MYHCAUT 6paHuT paBHurt AyOuT 
ace znacit rédzit muislit branit pravit lubit 
1 DI 3HaljMHBa pbsusa MYyHCAMBa 6p aHHBa Ip aBHBa AyOuBa 
zndciva ~—s rédziva =—s muisliva ~—s braniva ~— ppraviva ~—Lkbiva 
2D1 3Hal[MTa pbsura MyHCAMTa Opanuta lpaBuTa ay6urta 
gnacita rédzita  — muislita branita _ pravita lubita 
3Dl 3HaljMTa pbsura MyHCcAMTa Opanuta WpaButTa ay6urta 
gndcita rédzita  — muislita branita _pravita lubita 
1 Pl 3HalHM pbsum MYyHCAMM 6p aHHiM Ip aBUM Ay6uM 
znacim rédzim —_ muislim branim _pravim libim 
2Pl 3HaljMTe pbsute MYyHCANTe 6paHure lpaBuTe ay6ute 
znacite rédzite muislite branite _pravite libite 
3PI 3HallaT pbsar MYyHcAaT OpaHar papa AyOaT 
gnacat rédzat muislat branat pravat libat 


The regular E Conjugation only has two stress patterns: stem stress and end- 
ing stress. Demonstrated below with nusatu pizdti “write” and meaatu medati 
“throw, cast”: 
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nu3aTH MeAaTH 
“write” “cast” 
TIMXbyH MerbyH 
1Sg AC ones c 
pthjun meg jun 
TIMXbeill Merbell 
28g TH ict «gt 
pthjes meg jes 
TIMXbCT MecrbeT 
38g oHe ss wh 
pthjet meget 
TIMXbeBa MerbeBa 
IDI waaya cy 
pthjeva megjéva 
TIMxbeTa MerbeTa 
2DI_ Basya i. 4 
pthjeta megjtta 
TIMxbeTa MerbeTa 
3DI_ onaya i. is 
pthjeta megjeta 
1 Pl TIMXbCM MerbeM 
pthjem megjém 
2Pl TIMxbeTe MerbetTe 
B is + 
ue pthjete megjéte 
TIMXb Merb 
3Pl OHH si _ yr 
pthjut megjut 


The athematic conjugation will be discussed further down due to its highly ab- 
errant nature. 


4.4.2.2 Irregularities in the A Conjugation 


The A Conjugation is for the most part extremely regular. The only irregularity 
in the present-future tense is the small set of so called j-stems, which end in /uj/ 
in the present but /ov/ in the infinitive. Such verbs were historically part of the E 
Conjugation, but transitioned to the A Conjugation possibly under the influence 
of the huge quantity of deperfectives that contain an identical (but coincidental- 
ly so) suffix /ov/. An example is kosaru kévati “forge”; the -ui- syllable is always 
stressed. 
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xosatu kévati “forge” (ImPF) 


1S cyan IDI Ky-AcBa IPI kcy-AeMe 
kiiiam kuiava kitiame 
cy am > wy-scera >I yar 
kitias kuiasta kuiate 

38 a koe spl eat Pl ge 
kutiast kuiasta kuiati 


The above pattern applies only to cases where the -ov-/-ui- is actually a compo- 
nent of the root, not a derivational or deperfective suffix as in kbaosatu kélovdti 
“kiss”, which has a regular ending stress pattern in the present: kbaosam kélovam, 
xbaosau kélovds, etc. In old texts or in poetry these verbs may appear in the E 
Conjugation with this -wi- suffix, but this is no longer valid in modern usage: 


xbaosarn kélovdti “kiss (arch.)” (tmrr) 


Kba-y-10H Kba-y-eBa Kba-y-em 
Bee kéliiun ae aN kéldiem 

Kba-y-ell Kba-y-eTa Kba-y-eTe 
Ae BUM béliiets | 

Kba-y-eT Kba-y-eTa KbA-y-10T 
ae ie 


4.4.2.3 Irregularities in the I Conjugation 


Despite the large number of stress patterns, the I Conjugation present-future 
is also quite regular. Distinctions seen in the infinitive, such as the different theme 
vowels i~é~a, are neutralized, with all forms showing /i/. With xpusaru kridzdti 


“shout”: 
xpusatu kridzdti “shout” (impr) 
KPHS-yH KpHS-HBa KPHS-HM 
te kridztin Ds kridziva ue kridzim 
KpHS-HUI KpHS-HTa KPHS-HTe 
oe kridzis 0 kridzita as kridzite 
KPHS-HT KpHS-HTa KPHS-aT 
38g kridzit au kridzita out kridzat 


Sonantic stems do not display the metathesis seen in the infinitive; these forms 
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are therefore regular, but the relationship to the infinitive may not be immediately 
obvious. With nperu préti “force, pressure”: 


upetu préti “force, pressure” (IMpF) 


1Sg ee IDI oe aie 1Pl ia Vicia 
perun periva perim 

28g aa Di meparra 2PI a eas 
peris perita perite 

3S¢ mep ae DI ap aes 3PI we aa 
perit perita perat 


Some I and E conjugation verbs with the stem vowels /e/ and /o/ in the infini- 
tive undergo ablaut in the present tense, with these vowels becoming /ae/ and /u/ 
respectively. If the following consonant is /s)/ or /z/, these will depalatalize to 
/s/ and /z/. This change is known as the neoacute ablaut, the result of a now-lost 
pitch accent that emerged in late Common Slavic due to stress shifts. In mod- 
ern Novegradian it is not always possible to predict when this change will occur; 
however, it is almost guaranteed when the verb has a proterodynamic or hystero- 
dynamic stress pattern (i.e., one in which the first person singular has a different 
stress pattern than the rest of the present-future tense). Demonstrated below with 


HOMMHTH Hostti carry : 


HomuTH 720Siti “carry” (IMPF) 


1 Sg HYFb-yH IDI Hyc-HBa 1Pl HyC-UM 
nug jun nusiva nusim 
28g shea wi see 2PI eee 
nusis nusita nusite 
3S¢ haan 3D1 a 3PI a las 
nusit nusita nusat 


4.4.2.4 Irregularities in the E Conjugation 


Most of the consonantal stems behave fairly regularly in the E Conjugation. 
Velar stems, such as maatixeu plaikji “cry”, are regular, showing palatalization 


throughout: 
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naaiikn pldikji “cry” (imPF) 


1Sg Pini 1DI apeigg Aaa 1PI era 
placun placeva placem 

2S¢ nano DI a spl naan ee 
places placeta placete 

3S¢ nheae nNeH Cra 3PI mhaneye 
placet placeta placut 


Dental stems (uct ésti “go, walk”), fleeting stems (xuru Z/ti “live”), and sonan- 
tic stems (meperu meréti “die”) are regular except for the lack of stem palataliza- 


tion throughout. 


uctn isti “go, walk” (upF) 


UA-yH MA-eBa HA-eM 
1S ; 1D! |. 1Pl |. 
8 idin idéva idém 
MA-ell MA-eTa MA-eTe 
2S ; 2D!1 . 2Pl | 
B idé idéta idéte 
MA-eT MA-eTa UA-yT 
Ss |. DI . Pl 
38g idét 3 idéta 3 idut 
oxuTH Z/ti “live” (Impr) 
1Se XUB-YH wi "2°22 py BM 
8 Zivun Zivéva Zivém 
50 KuB-eut spy ECT apy *uB-eTe 
8 sivés Zivéta divéte 
2KUB-CT 2KMB-eTa KMB-YT 
S DI ~. Pl ©. 
38g Zivet 3 Zivéta 3 Zivut 
Meperu meréti “die” (PF) 
Sg mep-yH IDI Mep-ena IPI MeP-eM 
merun meréva merém 
a DDL ivtia PL ordi 
38g Mep-eF 3D1 mep-era 3Pl mep yr 
meret mereta merut 


The three semivocalic stem types are regular from a phonemic perspective, 
though the *Cj type has some more complex spelling changes due to the different 
representations of consonant + yod sequences, alternating between using 10 for 
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/ju/ and ue for /je/. With nayru pliti “swim” (“uv type), kputu kriti “cover” (“ij 
type), and nurn piti “drink” (*Cj type): 


nayTH pliti “swim” (IMPF) 


1 S TIAYB-yH 1 DI TIAYB-CBa 1 Pl TIAYB-€M 
8 plivun pliveva plivem 
2S TIAYB-Cul 2vi TIAYB-C€Ta 2Pl TIAYB-¢eTe 
8 plives pliveta plivete 
IIAYB-€T IIAyB-eTa IIAYB-yT 
32% plivet see pliveta au plivut 
xpuru kriti “cover” (impr) 
1S KPH-IOH 1DI KpH-cBa 1PI KpH-CM 
8 krijun krijeva krijem 
KpH-cull KpH-cTa kpH-eTe 
2 
SB krijes krijeta aM krijete 
KpH-cT KpH-cTa KpH-I0OT 
$58 krijet krijeta ou krijut 
nuru piti “drink” (1mpF) 
1S TI-IOH TIM-e€Ba 1PI TIM-CM 
5 pitin piéva piém 
2S TIM-eii 2DI TiM-eTa 2Pl TIH-eTe 
8 piés pitta pitte 
TIM-¢T TiH-eTa II-¥OT 
as pitt aL) pitta 3Pl pitt 


The ablauting stem type shows /e/ as the root vowel in the present-future, 
combined with ending stress. With 6paru brdti “bring, take”: 


6patu briti “bring, take” (1rF) 


6ep-yH 6ep-eBa 6ep-em 
1Sg bertin mon beréva ue berém 
6ep-eu 6ep-era 6ep-ere 
5 berés aly beréta 228 beréte 
6ep-er 6ep-era 6ep-yT 
38g berét 22 beréta on berit 


Neoacute patterns can also occur in the E Conjugation. In motixeu mdikji “be 
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able to”, this causes the /g/ > /z'/ palatalization to then depalatalize to /z/: 


moiikau 76ikji “be able” (ImpF) 


1 Sg i ba IDI aay IPI ee 
muzun muZzeva muzem 

2 Sg bat Di se ell PI Myre 
muzes muzeta muzete 

3 Sg eben 3D1 ore 3PI ees 
muzet muzeta muzut 


Verbs containing the punctual suffix -z maintain it throughout the present- 
future. These verbs are almost always perfective and end-stressed, as with HammuatTu 


nasnati “begin”: 


nammmatn 2asndti “begin” (pF) 


Halll-H-yH Halll-H-eBa Halll-H-e€M 
ISsg “ry ipl 1) 
nasnun nasneva nasnem 
Halll-H-elll Halll-H-eTa Halll-H-eTe 
2Sg ee 2D1 oo 2Pl a 
nasnes nasneta nasnete 
Halll-H-eT Halll-H-eTa Halll-H-yT 
38g spl o oe 
nasnet nasneta nasnut 


4.4.2.5 Athematic Verbs in the Present-Future Tense 


Only four verbs and their derivatives follow an athematic paradigm in mod- 
ern Novegradian, continuing a general Slavic trend towards eliminating the class. 
For all practical purposes they may be considered to be irregular (and even show 
quite a bit of variability in formation across verbs), but nevertheless are grouped 
together due to the distinctive endings they take. Shown at right are the four base 
verbs (unprefixed forms) in the present tense. 

The full verb stem is only visible in the 3p form of each verb. Before /t/ root- 
final *d weakens to /s/, and before /m s B/ it drops entirely. The root-final *s of 
6yuru has fewer problems with other consonants, and in fact in the 1px form it 
remains intact before the suffixed -va (which weakens to -ua). 

Unlike most other Slavic languages, the 3pt form of 6yuTu is no longer com- 
pletely irregular. As late as the 18th century it was still pronounced car sé¢, but the 
prefixed ie- was added to bring it more in line with the other forms. 
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Athematic Verbs 
Verb 6yutu “be” ‘ctu “eat” Bbctu “know” —aaTu “give” 
Root *ec- *ba- *BbA- *AaA- 
ec-M b-M Bb-M Aa-M 
1Sg AC y , 
iésm iém vem dim 
eOKH ‘b-oKu Bb-KU Aa-KH 
Sg mm .,, ony es s 
ieZ1 1621 veel dati 
e-cT ‘b-cT Bb-cT Aa-CT 
38g one_—Clis, 5 , ) 
1ést 1ést vest dast 
ec-ya ‘b-Ba Bb-Ba Aa-Ba 
IDI uaaya_ ., s 
iésua iéva Or ddva 
ec-Ta ‘bc-Ta Bbc-Ta Aac-Ta 
2DI_ saaya ., s 
iésta iésta vésta ddsta 
D1 ec-Ta ‘bc-Ta Bbc-Ta Aac-Ta 
OHAya_ ., , 
AY? iéta iésta vésta dasta 
ec-Me ‘b-me Bb-Me Aa-Me 
1Pl MyH., ; 
iésme iéme véme dame 
ec-Te ‘bc-Te Bbc-Te Aac-Te 
2Pl By, ; j 
iéste iéste véste ddste 
ec-aT A-HT BbA-HT AaA-MT 
3Pl om, ae vn. ips 
1ésat iédit védit dadit 


The spellings for a number of the athematic forms are outdated, reflecting older 
pronunciations. Ecm iésm “I am” is usually pronounced ecmu ['je.sm1] (formally) 
or em [‘jem] (commonly). The forms ending in -cr are pronounced with just the 
/s/ (so ecr iést “it is” is ['jes], etc). The athematic 3pL ending -ur is pronounced [a], 
the result of ecar’s ending being generalized to replace an ending that seemed too 
similar to third person singular of many thematic verbs: sbaur védit “they know” 
['Bze.da]. 

The present tense forms of 6yuru are infrequently used in modern 
Novegradian except to add emphasis or improve prosody, although in writ- 
ten Novegradian the third person forms ect, ecra, and ecar are used more 
frequently. These forms are also still used (in speech as well) to indicate 
“there is/are”. The 3sc and 3pi forms also have shortened clitic variants, 
e ie and cy su. The only time all of the present tense forms of 6yuru must be used is 
in its special negative form, with a prefixed H-: HecM, HeCM, HeT, Hecya, HeTa, HeTAa, 
HecMe, HectTe, Hecat nésm, nési, nét, nésua, néta, néta, nésme, néste, nésat. No other 
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verb has such negative forms. The /s/ has been lost in the 3sc and 3px forms (and 
by analogy in the 2p1, which always uses the same form as the 3pt). Historically 
this elision resulted in compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel, giving 
the third person forms ubr nét and ubra néta, as well as ubcar nésat by analogy; 
however, these forms are rarely used nowadays. 


4.4.2.6 Irregular Verbs 


Although most ‘irregular’ verbs can fit into one of the previously mentioned 
subclasses, there are a few that do not, displaying a pattern unique to that verb 
root. These verbs are simply irregular, although they are typically minor and in- 
volve only an unexpected vowel or consonant change. Shown below are the verbs 
with irregular forms in the present-future; note that their prefixed variants use the 
same paradigm. 


Gaesatu Dlevdti “vomit” (impr) 


Oay-10H Oay-eBa Oay-em 
Bee bidiun A | 
Oay-eut Oay-era Oay-eTe 
a Bee bidiers Been bidicte 
Oay-eT Oay-era Oay-10T 
Be bliier | See bidine 


Unexpected stem variation /blev/ (infintive) ~ /bluj/ (present). This is histori- 
cally a common pattern, perhaps preserved for its onomatopoeic value. 


ronatu gondti “drive, chase, rush” (impr) 


>KeH-yH 2KeH-eBa >KeH-e€M 
Sg iDl ht 
Zenun Zeneva Zzenem 
>KeH-elll >KeH-eTa >KeH-eTe 
2Sg |, >) ia 2Pl ~ 
Zzenes Zzeneta Zzenete 
2KeH-eT 2KeH-eTa >KeH- 
38g 3DI 5) ee 
zenet zenela Zenut 


Unexpected stem variation /gon/ (infinitive) ~ /Zen/ (present). Historically this 
pattern is related to ablauting verbs like 6paru brati, but with the /e/ of the present 
tense resulting in secondary palatalization. 
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Aantu dainti “blow” (impr) 


AOM-YH AOM-CBa AOM-€M 
1 1Dl 1Pl 
Sg domun domeéva domém 
2Sg AOM-emt DI AoM-era sp AOM-eTe 
lomés dométa dométe 
AOM-€T AOM-eTa AOM-YT 
DI Pl 
38g domét 3 dométa 3 domiut 


Unexpected stem variation /da(n)/ (infinitive) ~ /dom/ (present). Historically 
due to *m lost before another consonant, cf. Proto-Slavic *dumtei, *dumun; Common 
Slavic *doti, dome). 


xeutu Zénti “take, bring” (Pr) 


BOOKM-YH BOOKM-CBa BOOKM-C€M 
Sg "ONY oh ie 
VOZNUN VOZMeVA VoZmem 
BOOKM-CII BOOKM-CTa BOOKM-CTe 
2g oO yy a? o he 
vozmes vozmeta vozmete 
BOOKM-CT BOOKM-€Ta BOOKM-yT 
38g spr hoy 
vozmet vozmeta vozmut 


Unexpected stem variation /ae(n)/ (infintiive) ~ /Boz'm/ (present). A complex 
pattern combining a now-defunct prefix “som, a now-defunct verb *e(x)mu, and his- 
torical nasalization, cf: Common Slavic *vozeti, *vozoma. 


MCTUTH istiti “exist” (IMPE) 


UIKb-yH MCT-eBa MCT-eM 
Sg |). IDI * IPI * 
iskjun isteva istem 
MCT-ell MCcT-eTa WCT-eTe 
2Sg 2D1 2Pl | 
istes isteta istete 
MCT-eT MCT-eTa MCT-yT 
38g | 3D1 © spl TY 
istet isteta istut 


Infinitive appears I Conjugation, present appears E Conjugation, but with palatal- 
ization only in the Isg. 
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autn /iti “deprive” (ImpF) 


AUXb-YH AWXb-HBa AWMXb-UM 
ise Lihjun ines Lthjiva Le Lthjim 
AWXb-UUI AMXb-UTa AWMXb-HTEC 
Ubjis i - 
AWUXb-UT AMXb-UTa AWXb-aT 
i See Lbjat 


Stem-final /¢/ visible in the present tense, but elides completely in the infinitive. 


myutu uiti “wash” (1mpF) 


anol IDI isi 1Pl uel 
miyun myeva miyem 
2s aha Di jaa 2PI areas 
muyes miyeta muyete 
3 Sg — 3D1 ae 3PI aries 
muyet mieta muyut 


Unexpected stem variation /mwij/ (infinitive) ~ /mij/ (present). The infinitive 
preserves the old form, with the loss of /w/ possibly being dissimilatory and by analogy 


with the several other verbs with *Cij stems. 


nourberu posesti “sit down” (PF) 


TIO-I1e€A-yH TIO-IIe€A-eBa TIO-W1e€A-eM 
> eer tie iy "OSA 
posédun posédeva posédem 
M10-IIeA-C M1O-1leA-eTa TIO-IIeA-eTE 
2S ips “ - FA 
8 posédes posédeta posédete 
35 T10-I1e€A-eT T10-11eA-eTa 3PI I10-IeA-YT 
8 posédet posédeta posédut 


Stem vowel variation with /e/ in infinitive and /e/ in future. This is the sole 
Novegradian holdover of Proto-Indo-European nasal infixes in the present tense, cf. 
Proto-Slavic *posédtei, *posendun; Common Slavic “posésti, “posedo. Only appears 


prefixed. 
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TIAy-10H 
156 pliiun 
TIAy-eul 
Bee plidies 


TIAy-eT 


2s pliiet 


mioTH piviti “spit” (impr) 


1DI1 TIAy-€Ba 
pliieva 
2DI WAy-¢eTa 
pliieta 


TAy-¢eTa 


3DI 
pliieta 


1Pl 


2Pl 


3Pl 


TlAy-CM 
pliiem 
TAy-eTe 
pluiete 
TIAY-1OT 
pluiut 


Irregular stem variation /pjuj/ (infinitive) ~ /pluj/ (present). The present form 
is expected; the emergence of /\/ in the infinitive may have been blocked to maintain 


distinction with naymu “swim” 


co3-aM 
1Sg , 
s0z-am 
co3-alll 
2Sg iP 
50Z-A8 


CO3-acT 
soz-ast 


3Sg 


catu sati “suck” (PF) 


co3-aBa 
1DI , 
s0z-dva 

co3-acTa 


2DI ‘ 
SOZ-asta 


co3-acTa 
soz-asta 


3DI 


1Pl 


2Pl 


3Pl 


co3-amMe 
soz-ame 
co3-aTe 
soz-ate 
CO3-aTH 
S0Z-ati 


Stem-final /s~z/ visible in the present tense, but assimilates completely into the 
stem-initial /s/ in the infinitive. 


l Sg cm'b-10-II 


smeéius 


2 Sg saad 


smei€SS 


3 Sg cmb-e-1H 


smeéieci 


cm’b-eBa-Ill 


1Dl 


sméiévas 


cm'b-eTa- 


2D1 cia) 
smetetas 


cm'b-eTa- 


3DI 


sméiétas 


cmuaTum s77ijatis “laugh” (mr) 


1PI 
2Pl 


3Pl 


cm’b-eM-lW1uH 
smeéiémsi 
cm'b-eTe-il 
smeéiétes 
cM-10-1/H 
Smeinct 


Stem vowel variation with /i/ in infinitive and /z/ in present-future. This varia- 
tion is unexplained, but seen in several Slavic languages. Always appears with middle 
voice suffixes (see section on the middle voice later in this chapter). 
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cnatu spati “sleep” (ImPF) 


1Sg COIMA-yH 1DI cII-MBa py ™ 
soplin spiva spim 

28g wet Di oes PI oe 
Spis Spila Spite 

3Sg ae 31 gue 3Pl OEaE 
Spit Spila Spat 


Irregular 1sg preserving original vowel. This vowel was likely kept to prevent the 
emergence of an initial *spl cluster. 


raehkbn 7éikji “shove” (impr) 


TOMK-yH TOAK-CBa TOAK-CM 

1 1Dl1 1Pl 

Sg totkun totkéva totkém 
TOAK-CII TOAWK-C€Ta TOAK-CTEe 

2 2DI1 2Pl 

Sg totkés totkéta totkéte 
TOAK-CT TOAWK-CTa TOMK-yT 

S DI Pl 

23 tolkét : totkéta é totkut 


Infinitive stem *tlek, present-future stem *totk. Metathesis occurred in the infinitive 
stem to prevent the emergence of a complex consonant cluster, which in turn resulted 
in differing vowel developments. 


xorbru hétéeti “want” (impr) 


XOKb-yH XOKb-CBa XOKb-CM 
ms hékjun ate hokjeva oe hokjem 

XOKBb-CII XOKb-CTa XOKBb-CTC 
ace hokjes aD hékjeta ae hokjete 

XOKb-CT XOKb-CTa XOKb-aT 
235 hokjet ut héokjeta ou hokjat 


Present 3pl takes I Conjugation ending while other vowels take E Conjugation end- 
ings. This remains unexplained, but is present in many Slavic languages. 
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neiikbn céikji “expect” (Pr) 


KeS-yH Kes-e€Ba KeSs-e€M 
1Sg kédzun ey kédzeva uel kédzem 
Kes-eClll Kes-e€Ta Kes-e€Te 
28g kédzes 20) kédzeta a kédzete 
KeSs-€T Kes-e€Ta KeS-yT 
38g kédzet a kédzeta au kédzut 


Unexpected dissimilatory depalatalization of stem-initial /ts/ > /\k/ due to follow- 
ing /dz/. 


yucrTu cisti “count” (PF) 


WeA-yH eA-eBa eA-eM 
1 1Dl1 1Pl 
Sg cedtin cedéva cedém 
le A-ell WeA-eTa WeA-eTe 
2 2DI1 2Pl 
Sg cedés cedéta cedéte 
lWeA-eT wWeA-eTa WeA-yT 
S DI Pl 
an cedét 2 cedéta : cedut 


Stem vowel variation with /i/ in infinitive and /e/ in present-future. 


muatTu Sij4ti “shine” (IMPF) 


IWMA-AM IM A-ABa IWMA-AMe 
Sg |... IDI... iP... 
Syaiam Syalava Sijaiame 
IWMA-AL IWMA-ACTAa IWMA-ATE 
> aa 2D1 |... 2... 
syatas Syatasta Syaiate 
IWMA-ACT IWMA-ACTa IUMA-ATU 
3S¢ |... 3D1 cL) 
Syaiast Syatasta SYatatt 


Infinitive displays haplology while present-future shows full forms. This would not 
be unusual for the E Conjugation, but is in the A Conjugation. 
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bxatu i¢hati “go by vehicle” (impr) 


bA-yH ‘ba-eBa ba-emM 

1 1DI1 1Pl 
Sg iédun iédeva iédem 
‘bA-ell ‘bA-eTa ‘ba-eTe 

2 2DI1 2Pl 
Sg iédes iédeta iédete 
‘bA-eT ‘ba-eTa BA-yT 

DI Pl 
205 iédet 2 iédeta : iédut 


Irregular stem variation /jzx/ in infinitive and /jzed/ in present-future. This 
variation predates Common Slavic, with the /x/ perhaps related to an old sigmatic 
aorist form. 


4.4.3 The Past Tense 
4.4.3.1 The Regular Past Tense 


The Novegradian past tense, for both perfective and imperfective verbs, derives 
from the Common Slavic L-participle, which has been reanalyzed as a verbal form 
rather than an adjective. Due to its origins, it displays agreement for gender in 
place of person. It is formed from the same stem as the infinitive (not the present/ 
future tense), plus -/-, plus an ending. As such, the past form can oftentimes be 
created by dropping the -1u of the infinitive and replacing with with -a-. As in the 
infinitive, the present/future or conjugation theme vowel is not indicated. Stress 
is generally on the same syllable as on the infinitive, which is not always the same 
as in the present/future. Generally speaking, if the sound immediately before the 
infinitive ending -tu is a vowel, the past tense form may be considered regular. 


MascSg FemSg NeutSg Neut Sg DI Pl 
(TypeI) (Type II) 
Past -A-€ -A-a -A-O -A-€ -A-b -A-H 
Tense -Le -La -Le -Le -Lé -Li 


As can be seen above, the gender contrast is neutralized in the dual and plural, 
much as with adjectives. The contrast between the dual and plural is purely or- 
thographic, since the ending is never stressed and thus /z/ and /i/ are both pro- 
nounced [1]. 

There are two variants of the neuter. Type I (in /o/) is the usual form. Type 
II (in /e/, spelled é) is a positional variant that only appears directly after neu- 
ter nouns ending in /e/ rather than the more common /o/. There is no semantic 
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difference between the two forms; Type II seems simply to be a case of “ending 
spreading”, where the /e/ ending of an adjacent noun spreads to the verb. 


A I E 
luvAaTu pbsuru mM3aTH 
« re ad » « say” “write ” 
jMAa-A-e pbsu-a-e TH3a-A-e 
Masc S ay we a, 
8 ciddle rédzile pizdle 
WAa-A-a rbsH-A-a mM3a-A-a 
Fem Sg Bee . , sg 
ciddla rédzila pizdla 
IJMAa-A-O pbsu-a-o 1IM3a-A-O 
Neut Sg (I ee an — 
g (1) cidalo rédzilo pizalo 
WuAa-s-€ pbsu-a-e m1M3a-A-€ 
Neut Sg (II me ao _, 
g (1) ciddle rédzile pizdle 
IHAa-A-b pbsu-a-b T1M3a-A-b 
DI ae ep ie a 
ciddlé rédzilé pizalé 
IMAa-A-H pbsu-a-u mH3a-A-H 
Pl nee eae site 
ciddli redzili pizali 


Stress for virtually all verbs in the past tense (even irregular ones) always re- 
mains on the same syllable, unless the stem is only one syllable long, in which case 
the stress will shift to the ending in the feminine singular form. This happens in 
both thematic and athematic verbs: 


Stress-Shifting Verbs in the Past Tense 


*KUTU 6yuTH 
“live” “be” 
2KU-A-€ 6yu-a-e 
Masc Sg Zhe buile 
%KW-A-a 6yu-a-a 
Fem Sg tild build 
2KH-A-O 6yH-A-0 
Neut Sg (I) étlo builo 
2KH-A-€ 6yn-a-e 
Neut Sg (II) éile buile 
*KU-A-b 6yn-a-b 
DI Zilé builé 
i 2KU-A-V 6yu-a-n 


Sili buili 
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4.4.3.2 Irregularities in the Past Tense 


Because the past tense stem is the same as the infinitive stem, the many minor 
verb classes mentioned earlier in the present/future tense are of almost no con- 
cern. Except for verbs whose infinitives end in -cru, -31u, or -i1kpu, the past tense 
can be formed regularly from the infinitive. 


Past Tense Forms 


a KbAOBaTH ~=KOBaTH MeAaTH mpeTu 6paru 
Infinitive ie fake 4,3 at pas 
kélovati kévati medati préti brati 
KbaoBas- KOBaA- MeAaA- lmpea- 6paa- 
Past Stem : P \ 
kéloval- koval- medal- prel- bral- 
Past Tense Forms 
ais HallHaTuv JKUTUH TIMTH cimatu 
Infinitive oe dea oe ae 
nasnalt SUL pu Spatt 
HalllHaA- JKUA- TIMA- CiiaA- 
Past Stem ; ie . 
nasnal- Zil- pil- spal- 


If the infinitive stem ends in /s zk g/ (ie., the infinitive ends in -3Tu, -iikbu, or 
occasionally -cru), the consonant is not dropped, and the past tense suffix -a- is 
added immediately after that consonant. The /j/ off-glide seen in the velar stems 
is dropped. 


Past Tense Forms of Verbs with Stem-Final /s zk g/ 


HecTH Be3TH IAaHKbu MOHKbuU 
Infinitive nésti vézti plaikji moikji 
“carry” “transport” “cry” “be able” 
Hecae Be3Ae TAaKaAe MOrAe 
Masc Sg j , , ; 
nésle vézle plakle mégle 
HeCcAa Be3Aa TAakAa MOrAa 
Fem Sg , : ; : 
nesla vezla plakla mogla 
HeCAO Be3A0 TIAaKAO MOTAO 
Neut Sg (I) , , ; : 
néslo vézlo plaklo méglo 
HecAc BeE3AC TAaKAe MOTAC 
Neut Sg (II) ; ; ; : 
nésle vézle plakle mégle 
Hecab Be3Ab TAaKAs MOrAb 
DI ive ay ee ay 
néslé vézlé plaklé moglé 
Pl HeCcAU Be3AH TAaKAM MOTAM 


nésli végli plakli mégli 
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When the infinitive stem ends in /t/ or /d/, both of which will always appear as 
cs, it is converted to /k/ or /g/ and then conjugated like the verbs above. Notably, 
three of the four athematic verbs follow this pattern. In speech it is common to 
pronounce this -r- as a fricative /y/ in some or all forms. Older speakers only have 
this /y/ when the syllable immediately before the -r- is stressed (e.g., aaly]ac “I/ 
you/he gave”, but aa[g]aa “I/you/she gave”). Younger speaks frequently have /y/ 
in all forms. 


Athematic Verbs in the Past Tense 


bcru BbcTu AaTu 
Infinitive iésti vesti dati 
“eat” “know” “give” 
Mace Sg see aa aanhe 
iégle végle dagle 
braa Bbraa Aaraa 
Fem Sg septs a, , 
iégla végla dagla 
Nene Sg (1) Brhe aa es 
iéglo véglo daglo 
Neut Sg (II) ne perhe pare 
iégle végle dagle 
brab Bbrab Aarab 
DI way vw ty 1 yy 
iéglé véglé daglé 
brau BbrAu Aarau 
Pl ow Je we Js 4 ° 
iégli vegli dagli 


4.4.3.3 Irregular Verbs in the Past Tense 


A very small set of verbs have an irregular past tense, with a pattern not shared 
by any other verbs except for their own derivative forms. They are ucru isti “go, 
walk”, nourbcru posésti “sit down”, reiixeu géikji “burn”, santu danti “blow”, 
xeutu Zénti “take”, and rairru tditi “conceal, harbor”. 

The past tense of ucru is suppletive, based on *m(e,)-, a root originally meaning 
something along the lines of “step”. The fact that the ending is always stressed on 
this stem means that ucru and its derivatives are the only verbs that distinguish the 
dual and plural forms in speech. 

The vowel change in nourécrw is likely the result of contamination (since the 
vowels of this verb were already irregular in Common Slavic due to an additional 
nasal element inherited from PIE). The exact origin is not certain. 

The r found in the past tense of reitkn is the result of dissimilation from the 
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following /g/. Due to palatalization rules, however, it is actually even more ir- 
regular than it appears. Only in the feminine singular is r pronounced [y] (ie., 
[ye.'gla]); in all other forms it is pronounced [j]: ['je.gle], ['je.glo], etc. 


Irregular Past Tense Verbs 


“ae MCcTU nombcru reHkbu 
Infinitive ‘ eee eo ee % 
go, walk sitdown” “burn 
ImAe TIOMaAC FeCTAC 
Masc Sg 4 - L, 
slé posdle gégle 
Aa TIOMaAa FerTAa 
Fem Sg 73 pe ap, 
Sd posala gegla 
INAO TIOMaAO FeCTAO 
NeutSg(I) 7, as S 
slé posdlo géelo 
mae TIOMaAcé FerAc 
Neut Sg (II) 5 
slé posale gégle 
pi mAb momaab Ferab 
Slé’ posalé geglé 
WAU TIOMIAYU FeCTAH 
Pl a) sap meee 
sli posali géeli 
Irregular Past Tense Verbs 
g 
es AaHTH 2KCHTH TaHTu 
Infinitive & 5 < as ‘ $ 
blow take conceal 
AadAe KEAC TaAe 
Masc S : ) , 
8 dale Zéle tale 
Fem S Aaaa o1KeAa Taliaa 
em , 7 Te 
8 ddla Zéla taild 
AaAo 2KEAO TaHAO 
Neut Sg (I , , - 
g (I) ddlo Zélo tdilo 
Aaa 2KEAC TaHae 
Neut Sg (II : ei , 
g (II) dale Zéle tdile 
Di Aaah HKeAB TauAb 
ddlé Zé tailé 
Pl AaAu KEAN TaHAH 
dali Zi taili 


Both aautu and >xeuru originally had nasal vowels in their infinitive and 
past tense stems (Common Slavic *dols, *vzelb), which uncoupled into 
/an en/ in the infinitive but not in the past tense. Note also that these verbs, de- 
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spite being one syllable long, do not display the stress shift in the feminine singular. 

Taiiru just sees the root-final /j/ lost in the masculine singular likely due to 
dialect contamination. The masculine singular ending was once very weak, and 
the lack of ending prompted loss of /j/ as /jl/ was illegal at the end of a word. It 
reappears in all other forms. This also makes it the only verb to distinguish the 
masculine singular from the type II neuter singular in speech: rane tale ['ta.le] vs 
raitae dile ['taj.le]. 


4.4.4 The Analytic Future Tenses 


The two analytic future tenses both require the use of the future tense of 6yuTu 
“be” as an auxiliary verb. byutu is the only verb in Novegradian with a true, dis- 
tinct future tense. It is formed by adding the regular third conjugation present/ 
future endings onto the stem *6aa- *bad-. 

The simple future, which only imperfective verbs can have, is formed using the 
future form of “be” followed by the infinitive. With yuaaru “read”: 


uuAatu ciddti “read” (impr) 


6aayH UMAaTUu 6aaeBa WHAaTH 6aAemM WMAaTH 
1 1Dl 1Pl : Pyes 
BEN bddun ciddti bddeva cuddse bidemedds 
6aAeu Uu4AaTH 6aaeTa UHAaTH 6aAeTe WHAaTH 
2: 2DI1 2Pl ee 
SB sides ciddti badeva ciddsi bddete cidati 
6aaeT UMAATH 6aaeTa WHAaTH OaayT UMAaTH 
S DI Pl spice 
338 bidet cidati | See bddut ciddsi 


However, the simple future of “be” is always 6aayn, 6aaem, etc., never “*6aayH 
6yuTu. 

The future tense form of “be” combined with a past tense verb, the L-form of 
either a perfective or imperfective verb, forms the future hypothetical tense. With 
pbsurn “say, read aloud”: 


bsuru redziti “say, read aloud” (impr 
P y: 


OaayH pbsuiae GaaeBa pbsuat 6aaem pbsuau 
use badun rédzile no badeva rédzilé un badem rédzili 

Gaaem pbsuae Gaeta pbsuab Gaaere pbsuau 
a Bie bddeca rédeilé Wau bddete rédedli 
3S¢ Ganer peat Gagera Phsuak 3PI Gaayr pas 

badet rédzile badeta rédzilé badut rédzili 
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The singular forms will all conjugate to agree in gender, as in the past tense. Un- 
like in the simple future, the form 6aayx 6yune is allowed. 


4.4.5 Verbs of Motion 


Verbs of motion form a special class in Novegradian, like in other Slavic lan- 
guages, as instead of a two-way distinction of perfective-imperfective, there is a 
three-way distinction where the imperfective is divided into determinate and in- 
determinate forms. Unlike the other Slavic languages, however, the perfective of 
verbs of motion is falling out of use. In modern Novegradian, it is almost never 
used in the past tense and only finds use to indicate the future. The perfective is 
always formed by adding the prefix no- po- to the determinate form. The inde- 
terminate is formed from a separate root, though usually related somehow to the 
determinate root. 

Such triplets include (DET ~ pF ~ INDET): 

e ucru /sti ~ moiicru péisti ~ xoautu héditi “go, walk” 

e bxaru iehati ~ nobxatu poiéhati ~ b3auru iézditi “go, travel, go by ve- 
hicle” 

© ObiKeu beikji ~ nobbitxeu pobéikji ~ Obraru bégati “run” 

e acabru ledeéti ~ noacabru poledéti ~ auaarn lidati “fly” 

e nayrn pliti ~ nonayTu popliti ~ naasuTu plaviti “swim, sail, float” 

e HecTH 2ésti ~ MoHecTH ponésti ~ HomMTH NOSiti “carry” 

e Be3sTH végti ~ NOBEsTH povesti ~ BOKUTH Vdsiti “transport” 

e absru /ézti ~ noabsru polézti ~ saxurn laZiti “climb” 

e reHkbn fénkji ~ norenKpu poténkji ~ raukeutu taskjiti “pull, haul” 

e 6pecru brésti ~ nobpectu pobrésti ~ 6poautu broditi “walk on an unstable 


surface” 


For conjugation and irregularity information, see the lexicon. 

The last two examples, reukpu ~ Tamxputu and 6pecru ~ 6poauTu, were not 
inherited pairs, but rather ones that were reanalyzed and became ones in Novegra- 
dian (compare unpaired Russian ranyTb ~ ramus, 6pecru ~ 6poants). 

The use of the pairs ucru ~ xoautu, bxaru ~ b3auru, and 6pectu ~ 6poanTn is 
explained later, in Section 11.6.7. 

Another interesting feature of the two imperfective forms of all verbs of mo- 
tion is how easily they take locative and directional prefixes. Novegradian features 
a sort of ‘preposition agreement’: Boiicru Bo... “to go into...” (literally ‘in-go in’). 
The most common locomotive prefixes are: 
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Prefix Meaning HcCTH “go” HecTH “carry” 
B-,BO- “into” BOHCTH BOHE€CTH 
V-, VO- “go into” “carry in” 
AO- “to, reaching” AOLCTU AOHECTH 
do- “go to” “carry to” 
3a- “suddenly, quickly” saticru 3aHecTH 
Za- “visit, drop by” “bring over” 
o- “out of, from” OlcTH oHeCTH 
o- “leave” “carry away” 
IIpHu- “coward” lipHiicru IIpHHecTu 
pri- “arrive” “fetch, bring” 
IIpo- “through” mpolicru IIpoHecTu 
pro “go via” “carry through” 


4.5 The Subjunctive Mood 


The Novegradian subjunctive is an analytic construction formed from the past 
tense L- form of a verb and a special form of 6yuru “be”, a fossilized aorist. Only 
three aorist forms remain: the singular, dual, and plural. As with the past tense and 
future hypthetical, the L-form verb agrees in gender and number with its subject. 
With yuaaru “read” (and a masculine subject): 


uuAatu ciddti “read” (Imrr) 


uMAaae 6u uMAaas 6uc uvAaan by 
BOM ciddle bi Be ciclile bis OM ictal bu 

uMAaae 6u uMAaas 6uc uvAaan by 
BEN ciddle bi BI ciddlt bis cid ba 

uMAaae 6u uMAaas 6uc uHAaan by 
PSE ciddle bi OM ciddld bis BU ciddli ba 


4.6 The Imperative Mood 


There are five imperative forms (2sG, 2DL, 2PL, 1DL, IPL) for both perfective and 
imperfective roots. Generally speaking, the 2sc is formed from the present/future 
stem by adding -ait -di (first conjugation) or -u -/ (second and third conjugations). 
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The 2px is formed by adding -aiira -dita (first), -ura -fta (second), or -bra -éta 
(third). The 2px is the same, but with the plural -re -¢e instead of the dual -ra. 

The first person imperatives add these same endings to the pt or Ip present/ 
future forms, dropping any final vowel if there is one (except for the third con- 
jugation, which has -byra/-bare instead of -eyra/-emre). If the root undergoes a 
palatalization in all forms of the present/future tense, that palatalization will also 
appear in the imperatives. These suffixes are always stressed. 


28g 2DI1 2Pl 1DI Pl 
: . -a-Hi -a-HiTa -a-HTe -a-yTa -a-MTe 
A Conjugation oS fe sa ry ; 
-a-1 -a-ila -a-1te -a-uta -a-mte 
; P -O-u -W-Ta -Y-Te -M-yTa -M-MTe 
I Conjugation , , , , ba , 
-O-1 -t-ta -t-te -t-wta -t-mte 
: : -O-u -b-Ta -b-Te -b-yTa ~b-mTe 
E Conjugation ; y y y : y 
-O-1 -€-ta -€-te -€-uta -e-mte 
F -O-© -M-Ta -H-Te -W-yTa -H-MTe 
Athematic } ; ; Y ; 
-O-O -t-ta --te -t-wta --mte 


Only third conjugation verbs show the vowel alteration /i~a/ in their impera- 
tive forms. This predates Proto-Slavic, but has largely been levelled out in most 
Slavic languages other than Bulgarian and Czech. 

Although the stress in the imperative form is always on the ending, even in oth- 
erwise stem-stressed verbs, this never results in the appearance of a voiced conso- 
nant that does not appear anywhere else in a particular verb’s paradigm. Thus the 
2sc imperative “write!” is muxpu pihjé, not expected “nurbu pigji by the pretonic 
voicing sound law, because /j/ does not appear in any other form of nusatu. 

The athematic verbs have irregular forms in the imperative. For beru and 
sbcru, these were inherited; 6yuru acquired this pattern by analogy. Aaru follows 
a pattern that looks much more like the A Conjugation, likely acquired due to the 
phonetic similarity of their respective infinitive stems. 

There is only one third person imperative that has survived, the 3sc of 6yuru: 
6yau budi “let him/her/it be”. The 3p1/pi form 6yaen budén “let them be” is 
sometimes seen in older texts, though it is no longer used. byan is generally used 
for third person subjects of any number and is fully productive in the literary reg- 
ister, though is limited to certain expressions in colloquial speech. All other third 
person imperatives are formed periphrastically. 
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Imperatives 
ae MAaTu ‘bsuTu mH3aTH 
Infinitive : i » P : elas a 
read say write 
vA-an! ‘bs-u1! mMxb-u! 
2 Sg peas P } pe, 
ciddi rédzi pihjt 
2D IM A-ali-Ta! pbs-u-ra! muxb-b-Ta! 
ciddita rédzita pihjéta 
2Pl IjMA-ali-Te! pbs-u-re! mHuxb-b-Te! 
ciddite rédzite pihjéte 
LDI UH A-ay-tTa! pbs-uy-ra! MHMXb-by-tTa! 
cidduta rédziwta pihjéuta 
1Pl IjMA-am-tTe! pbs-um-te! mHxb-bm-te! 
ciddmte rédzimte pihjémte 
Imperatives of Athematic Verbs 
6yuTH ‘bcTH BbcTu aTu 
Infinitive <), ee . ‘ san 
be eat know give 
5 6arp! bro! Bbro! aan! 
8 bagi iéej végj ddi 
2D 6arputa! ‘breuta! Bbrbuta! Aaura! 
bagjita iegjtta vegjita ddita 
2Pl 6arpute! ‘breute! Bbrpute! Aaute! 
bagjite iégjtte vegjite ddite 
LDI 6arpuyta! ‘brpuyta! Bbrbuyra! Aayra! 
bagjiwta iegjiwta végjtwta dauta 
1Pl 6arpumtTe! ‘brpumrte! BbrbumtTe! AamtTe! 
bagjimte iegjtmte végjimte ddmte 


A number of verb classes have irregular imperatives, particularly those where 
the present stem ends in /j/. E-Conjugation verbs of the *-ij (e.g., kpuru) and *-Cj 
(e.g., mur) types take the ending -eii -ei in the second person rather than -n- or 
~b-. In the first person forms, the expected -b- appears, but with a /j/ glide. Verbs 
with a /v ~ j/ alternation (e.g., koparu) form the imperative using the infinitive 
stem rather than the present-future to avoid the repetition of /j/, while verbs with 
the stative suffix *-&i- (¢.g., Baaabrn) lose it entirely in the imperative (so that, e.g,, 
the 2sc imperative is Baaan! v/adi “rule!” rather than **Baaabu **vladéji. 


IZ 
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Infinitive 
2 Sg 
2Di 
2 Pl 
1DI 


1Pl 


Irregular Imperatives 
KpuTH muTH KOBaTH 
“cover” “drink” “forge” 
kpen! nen! KoBali! 
kréi pe kovdi 
Kperira! meta! KoBaliTa! 
kréita péita kovdita 
Kpenite! mente! KoBalte! 
kréita péite kovdite 
Kpubyta! nmubyta! KoBayTa! 
krijéuta piéuta kovauta 
Kpubmte! uubmrte! KOBaMTe! 
krijémte piémte kovamte 


4.7 The Supine 


BAaAbTu 
rule 


BAaAu! 
vladi 
BAa,bra! 
vladéta 
BAaabre! 
vladéte 
BAaAbyra! 
vladéuta 


BAaAbmrTe! 
vladémte 


The supine is a verbal noun that behaves much like the infinitive, but is used 


to indicate motion. It is used exclusively after verbs of motion, and in place of 


the infinitive in other situations if there is a clear movement being suggested. It is 


formed from the same stem as the infinitive. In fact, for almost all verbs, it can be 


formed by dropping the final -u of the infinitive. 


Infinitive 


Supine 


The Supine 


uuAaTu pbsuTu 
cidati rédziti 
“read” “say” 
Wu AatT pbsur 
cidat rédzit 


TIM3aTH 


Carre) 
write 


TIM3aT 


6yurn 
buiti 
“be” 
6yuT 
buit 


oKUTH 
Siti 
“live” 


KUT 
Zit 


The only exceptions are those with a consonant before the /t/ in the infini- 


tive, or that end in -iixpu. Most of the former end up losing the entire ending -ru. 


Aauru and 3extu, though, lose the /n/ instead. The latter group appear as a bare 


root, ending in a velar consonant. 
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Irregular Supines 
HecCTH bcTu AaHTH JKCHTU WAanKbu MOMKbU 
Infinitive ésti testi danti Zénti plaikji moikji 
“carry” “eat” “blow” “ take” “cry” “be able” 
: HEC ‘be Aat 2#KeT mAak MOr 
Supine 1 ; iy 
nés iés dat £et plak mog 


The verb aaru “give” has an irregular supine aac dds in place of the expected 
*aar. This appears to be a carryover from a now-defunct infinitive variant aacru 
dasti, based on the dental stem *aaa and the other -cru-type athematic verbs. 

Prefixed forms of ucru “go” always have a full vowel /i/ present: oitcru disti 


“leave” > ouc djis, orbiicru Otéisti “go from” > oruc dtis. 


4.8 The Passive Voice 


The morphological passive voice in Novegradian is formed by conjugating a 
verb normally, agreeing with the subject, and adding the passive suffix -mmu -sin, 
in origin an old enclitic reflexive pronoun (Common Slavic *se). The rest of the 
verb is not altered in any way, except that the lsc ending -yx reduces to -y and any 
time the sequence -rm- would appear it is simplified to -y-. Demonstrated with 
motpbru “watch” in the present tense only: 


MoTpbrummy 70trétisin “be watched” (impr) 


MYTpy-lWIMH MYTPHBa-IHH MYTPUM-IIUH 
Isg *Y'PY" ip “ype 1) er 

mutrusin mutrivasin mutrimsin 

M MI-IMH M UTa-lIMH MYTPHTe-WIHH 
2Sg “Y*PiN 2p) “Y*PuT® 2p) “YTPETe 

mutrissin mutritasin mutritesin 

M Y-IHH M UTa-WIMH M a-LJHH 
Bae 3p MYTPHTA 3p, YTPA* 

mutricin mutritasin mutracin 


In constructions involving an auxiliary verb, the passive suffix goes onto the 
end of whichever verb comes last. Since Novegradian has free word order, 6aaerT 
motpbrummu bddet métrétisin and Motpbru baaenun métréti bddecin both mean 
the same thing, “he/she/it will be watched”. 

The only irregular passive voice forms appear on the supine form of verbs. For 
all verbs whose infinitive ends in -ru -#i, the passive supine is formed by replacing 
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this with -1uH -cin. This applies even to irregular supines such as xxeuru “take”: 
nusayuH pizdcin “be written” (sup musart pizdt), xenuun Zéncin “be taken” (sup 
xer Zét), BbcuuH véscin “be known” (sup Bbc vés). Velar-stem verbs (those whose 
infinitives end in -itksu -ikji), however, just add -unn directly to the supine form: 
nekuHH pékcin “be baked” (sur nex pék). There are no instances of the passive clitic 
attatching to such a verb whose root ends in /g/; the only transitive /g/-final verb, 
npeitxeu préikji “harness”, refuses the clitic in the supine, passing it to the other 
verb: liper uAcuuH prég idécin “it is going to get harnessed”, never **uAerT TperyjHH. 

The addition of the passive suffix may cause the reemergence of certain sounds 
lost in the standard active-voice pronunciation, though maintained in spelling. 
Specifically, this applies to the third person singular ending -cr in the A and ath- 
ematic conjugations and the third person plural suffix -ar/-ur in the athematic 
conjugation: umaacr ciddst [tsi.'das] “(he/she/it) reads” > yuaacuuu ciddscin 
[tsi.'das.tsin] “(it) is read”, saanr dddit ['da.da] “(they) give” > saanuun dddicin 
['da.di.tsmn] “(they) are given”. 


4.9 The Middle Voice 


The Novegradian middle voice is still quite productive, although it tends to be 
found on older verbs much more often than on more recent ones. There is a set of 
suffixes, also derived from Common Slavic *-se, that are added to the end of a verb 
that is otherwise conjugated normally. These endings are more eroded than the 
passive voice ones, but at one point were one and the same. 

After a consonant, the ending takes the form -mm -%, and after a vowel, -m -s. 
The same ending and spelling reductions occur as in the passive voice. Demon- 
strated with sacrarum “meet (INTR)”, of Karelian or Veps origin: 


ass 


BacTaTul vdstatis “meet” (MPF) 


BacTaM-IlH BaCTaBa-Ll BacTaMe- Il 
Sg * . IDI ~~ , Pl | , 
vastamst vastavas vastames 
BacTalll-lu BacTacTa-LIl BacTaTe-II 
2g 2D1 ; 2P1 
VAStASSL vastastas vastates 
BacTac-lJu BacTacTa-LIl BacTaTHII 
: ae . ae Pl, 
VaStASCL vastastas vastatis 


The rules for using the middle voice on supines are identical to those for the 
Passive voice. 
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4.10 The Adverbial Participles 


The adverbial participles are non-conjugated verbal forms that indicate the 
manner, reason, or intent of action in the main predicate verb. Since the aspectual 
distinction is maintained, there are two such adverbs: the perfective and imperfec- 
tive. 

The imperfective adverbial, derived ultimately from the Common Slavic pres- 
ent active participle, roughly means “while X-ing”. It is formed by taking the 
present/future stem and adding -aen -aien for first conjugation verbs, -ux -in for 
second conjugation, and an accented -n -/ for the third and fourth/athematic con- 
jugations. Any mutations that occur in all present/future forms occur here as well. 

The perfective adverbial, derived from the old past active participle, means 
“having X-ed”. It is derived from the infinitive stem of the perfective form of the 
verb, where an unstressed -ne -ve is added for all verbs, or, if the stem ends in a 
consonant, -ose -ove. 


Adverbial Participles 
Inf UvwAaTu pbsutu mu3aTu AaTu KUT 
ni. « » « » «oe» «so» «ys» 
read say write give live 
IMA-aecH pbs-nH MIMXb-H AaA-H 2KMB- 
ciddien rédzin pihjt dadi givi 
Perf, UPOuHAaBe coptsu-Be —Hammiza-Be_-— COAaA-OBE—_IPO2KUB-OBe 
erf. 


procidave sorédzive napizdve sodddove prozivove 


These endings will never cause voicing that does not occur elsewhere. Even 
though Novegradian has a tendency to voice consonants immediately preceding 
the stress, the imperfective adverbial of nusarn is nuxpu pihji (instead of *1mrbn) 
because nowhere in its conjugation does /j/ occur in that position. 

If the imperfective form of a verb is derived from a perfective form by means 
of the suffix -osa-, this suffix is first dropped before forming the imperfective ad- 
verbials. That is, the same base will be used for both imperfective and perfective 
adverbials. For a verb pair such as copbsosaru ~ copbsaru (sorézovdti ~ sorézdti) 
“cut off”, the adverbials are copb3aen and copbsase. If the suffix -ona- is an integral 
part of the verb, however, it is not dropped: xbaosatu ~ noKbaosarn (kélovdti ~ 
pokélovati) become xbaosaen and noKbaosase. 

The passive and middle voice suffixes may also be added to these participles. 
This will cause the loss of final /n/ in the imperfective adverbials that have it: 
unAaemuu ciddiesin “while being read”. 


There are two verbs with irregular adverbial participles worth noting: 
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Adverbial Participles 
| Ree ae 
be go, walk 
Impf, <P! MAU 
P sukjt idi 
Perf. Bye mesore 
buive sédove 


4.11 The Participles 


Modern Novegradian has three verbal participles: active imperfective, passive 
perfective, and passive imperfective. With a verb such as “write”, these are roughly 
equivalent to English “writing”, “written”, and “being written”, respectively. How- 
ever, it is important to note that these participles are organized by aspect, not by 
tense. 

The active imperfective participle is formed from the present/future stem. First 
and third conjugation verbs then add -axs- -akj-, while second conjugation verbs 
add -exs- -ekj-. If there is a palatalization in all forms of the present tense that origi- 
nates in Common Slavic, it is also seen in the participle: nusaru pizdti “write” > 
pres. *nuxp- “pihj- > nuxpaxne pihjdkje “writing”. However, if there is a palataliza- 
tion that did not arise predictably from Common Slavic but by later analogy, it is 
not seen in the participle: moiixeu mdikji “be able” > pres. *moxx- *mog- > Morakbe 
mogakje “able”. Palatalizations only in the lsc form are not extended to the parti- 
ciple: ay6uru /ubiti “love” > pres. *ay6(a)- “Zub(L)- > ay6exne Lubékje “loving”. 

The passive imperfective participle is formed from the present/future stem 
just as the active imperfective, with the same rules regarding palatalizations. First 
conjugation verbs then add -am- -am-, second conjugation verbs add -um- -im-, 
and third conjugation verbs -em- -em-. However, if the verb is third conjugation 
but there is no theme vowel in the infinitive (eg., WMcTH césti “count”, pres. *HeA- 
ced-), the ending used is instead an unstressed -om- -om-: ueaome cédome “being 
counted”, 

The passive perfective participle is the most complicated to form. There are 
four possible suffixes. Regularly, it is formed from the perfective infinitive stem 
according to the following rule: 

e -ex- -en- if the verb is second conjugation or third conjugation with no 
thematic vowel in the infinitive (e.g., yucru again). If the latter, final 


stem consonants are preserved intact, never dropped: noun,cue pocidene 
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“counted”. If the stem ends in a labial consonant, it will palatalize: 
ay6uru Lubiti “love” > ay6aene lubléne “loved”. 

e -osuH- -ovin- if the verb contains the punctual suffix -na- in the infini- 
tive. The /n/ is kept: namaru nasnati “begin” > namosune nasndvine 
“begun”. 

e -t- -¢ if the infinitive stem ends in /j/: ockpurn oskriti “open” (stem 
“oskrij-) > ocxpute oskrite “opened”. There are, however, a few second 
conjugation verbs that have irregularly adopted this ending, most notably 
satyautu zatuliti “close” > saryaurte zatultte “closed”. 

e -H- -7- for first conjugation verbs or third conjugation verbs with a the- 


matic vowel: HanusaTu napizdti “write” > HanmM3aHe napizane. 


Like in the adverbial participles, if the imperfective form of a verb is formed 
from the perfective with the suffix -(0)va-, this suffix is dropped. 

The following table demonstrates the three participles for a number of differ- 
ent types of verbs. The first infinitive given is the imperfective form, while the 
infinitive in parentheses is the perfective. The verb ay6utu “love”, being a stative 
verb, lacks a true perfective form, but nevertheless has a “perfective” participle 
functioning more like a past participle. 


Infinitive Act. Impf. Pass. Impf. Pass. Pf. 
WMAaTu 
IMA-a-Kb-€ IJMA-a-M-e TIpo-ljHA-a-H-e 
npouHAaTu rr sys ‘Py 
2 r a cidakje ciddme procidane 
read 
‘bsuTH 
P pbs-e-Kb-e pbs-u-m-e co-pbs-e-H-e 
(copbsutu) aes oe oe 
a rédzékje rédzime sorédzéne 
say 
nmusaTu 
IIHXb-a-Kb-€ IIMXb-€-M-€ Ha-IIH3a-H-e 
(Hamusatu) idk ie i 
ane ibjakje ihjéme napizane 
nies pinjaky pi] ip 
HaljeHaTH 
Hal|¢H-a-Kb-€ HaljeH-a-M-e€ Halll-H-OBHH-€ 
(HamHatu) ms : is 
Bice @ nacenakje nacendme nasnovine 
begin 
ayouTn 
(_) Ay6-e-Kb-e Ay6-v1-M-e Ay6A-€-H-€ 
lubékje lubime lubléne 


“love” 
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Infinitive Act. Impf. Pass. Impf. Pass. Pf. 

ocKpuBaTu . 
OCKPH-A-Kb-€ OCKPH-¢€-M-¢€ OCKPH-T-€ 

(ockpurn) sere - ‘ 
é ‘i oskrijakje oskrtijome oskrite 
open 
IjMcTu 
Gomes Ie@A-a-Kb-e Ie@A-O-M-e T10-IJMA-€-H-e 
: : cedakje cédome pocidene 
count 
The athematic verbs have irregular participles: 

Infinitive Act. Impf. Pass. Impf. Pass. Pf. 
6 UTH 
(_) cakbe = = 
Poe sakje 
be J 
AaTu 
(Grea) AaAakbe Aadome coaaHe 
— dadakje dadome soddne 
give 
bcru 

‘bAakbe ‘bAomMe cubaecue 

(curbcrn) Lppitis sys “ys 
os iedakje iédome si€dene 
eat 
BbcTU 
( ) BbAaKbe BbAOMe BbACHE 
7 > vedakje védome védene 
know 


Due to Russian influence, the passive perfective form of Aatu may sometimes 
appear as Aane déne in older texts (since aarp is considered perfective in Russian). 
This is rare in modern speech. 

Passive and middle voice suffixes may be added regularly to the active voice par- 
ticiples. 


4,12 Slavic Ablaut 


The functional load of Proto-Indo-European ablaut has largely been eliminat- 
ed, with only traces visible in opaque cognates such as ropbru goréti “burn” and 
»kapuTH Z4riti “embitter” (from PIE *gor- and “gér- respectively) or sant danti 
“blow” and aume dime “smoke” (PIE *dum- and *dim-). Only a few verbs still 
show productive use of ablaut: co6paru sobrati “gather”, co6bepyx sobertin “I will 
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gather”, co6ope sobére “cathedral” (from PIE *br-, *ber-, and *bor- respectively). 
However, Proto-Slavic developed a new, albeit rather limited, system of ablaut 
that remains visible in Novegradian and most other Slavic languages. This so-called 
“Slavic ablaut” affects the derivation of imperfective verbs from perfective verbs. 
When any prefix is added to a “basic” (unprefixed) verb such as nusaru pizdti 
“write (ImpF)” or syaru zudti “call (impr)”, the resulting verb is perfective. One pre- 
fix for every verb loses it semantic component and becomes the perfective coun- 
terpart to the unprefixed verb: nanusaru napizdti “write (pF)” (originally “write 
down”), nosyaru pozudti “call (pF)” (originally something along the lines of “call 
at”). All other prefixes have derivational functions: nosnusatu pozpizdti “describe 
(pF)”, Hasyaru nazudti “name (pr)”. These derivatives, however, now lack an im- 
perfective counterpart. These must be back-formed from the perfective using a 
suffix, most commonly -osa-, and a shift to the first conjugation: nosmu3oBaTu 
pozpizovati “sign (impF)”. However, a small set of verbs instead form the new im- 
perfective by ablaut: nasupatu nazivati “call (Impr)”. 
This ablaut only takes place if the perfective base is second or third conjugation, 
and only affects the last vowel of the root. There are three types of ablaut seen: 
e © >i: co6pamu sobrati “gather (pF)” > co6uparn sobirati “gather (mpF)” 
° o> a: nomoliksu pomdikji “help (pF)” > nomararu pomagati “help (1mpF)” 
e e>é ocrelixsn ostéikji “be supplied (pF)” > ocrbraru ostégati “be supplied 


(ImpF)” 


-syatu > -3uBaTuH falls into the first category, though it has been obscured by 
subsequent sound changes in Novegradian. The source of this change is more ob- 
vious in Medieval Novegradian, where the perfective base was -3Batu -gvati. 
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Nominal 


Morphology 


Mopno.0e4 uUCcmeKb UMIbN 


5.1 Definitions and Features 


The basic structure of the Novegradian noun is similar to the verb. A noun 
consists of a stem made up of a root and zero or more derivational affixes, plus 
declensional affixes. 

Nouns are declined according to one of six regular declension classes, which 
will be discussed below. These declension classes provide a set series of endings and 
stress patterns for the nouns within them. 

All nouns have an inherent gender, either masculine, feminine, or neuter. 
Gender cannot be predicted from a primitive stem, though many derived stems 
include suffixes with a predefined gender (e.g., the gerundive -7j- is always mascu- 
line). Gender is much easier to determine when examining a fully-declined noun, 
as there is a fairly high correspondence between gender and declension class, al- 
though this is far from universal. 

In addition to gender, there is also a secondary system of noun classes occur- 
ring alongside: animacy, a feature present in varying extents in all of the Slavic 
languages. Masculine and feminine nouns may be either animate or inanimate; 
neuter nouns are always inanimate. Unlike gender, there is no correlation between 
animacy and declension class. 

Novegradian nouns decline to indicate two non-inherent features: number 
and case. Most nouns have two numbers, a singular and a plural, although a small, 
closed set also have dual forms with limited usage. There are eight cases in the stan- 
dard written language—nominative, genitive, accusative, dative/instrumental, 
partitive, locative, and lative—and nine in the spoken language, which includes a 
vocative’. Nouns also have a special count form that sits outside the case/number 


1 The standard written language also includes three vocatives, though they would 
better be described as loaned idioms from Old Church Slavonic rather than native reten- 
sions of the original Slavic vocative. See section 5.10. 
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matrix, but is used in certain expressions when quantified. 
The citation form of all nouns is the nominative singular. 


5.2 Declensions and Genders 


Novegradian is considered as having six basic nominal declensions, in Indo- 
European terms derived from the 4, ja, u, j5, and i stems, as well as a sixth “conso- 
nantal” stem. The ja and consonantal declensions contain a relatively small set of 
nouns, so Novegradian is generally said to have four primary stems. 

The six declensions may be referenced by either a number or a name. The 
names—A, Ja, O, E, I, or Consonant—derive from what is considered to be the 
most characteristic feature of that declension. For A- and Ja-stems, this is the 
nominative singular ending; for O- and E-stems, it is the vowel most prevalent 
throughout the declension; for I-stems, it is a combination of both; and for Con- 
sonant-stems, it is the a reference to the unique augmented stems seen in most 
declined forms. 

The Novegradian A-stem, or First Declension, derives from the IE a-stem and 
consists almost entirely of feminine nouns, with only a few masculine nouns, 
mostly archaic or foreign. Examples include nura niga “book” (F), mecrpa séstra 
“sister” (F), oaaka dlaka “street, path” (F), cayra sliga “servant” (M). 

The Ja-stem, or Second Declension, derives from the IE ja-stem (ie., an a-stem 
with a root-final /j/). In Proto-Slavic, this was just a variant of the above A-stem, 
though it has diverged significantly in Novegradian. All such nouns are feminine. 
Examples include ems Zémia “land” (F), xaan kdlia “fish” (F), ayxa duzd “person, 
soul” (F). 

The O-stem, or Third Declension, derives from the IE i-stem and neuter 
6-stem. These nouns are mostly neuter with a smaller number of masculine nouns, 
and in the nominative singular generally ends in /o/ for neuter nouns and a con- 
sonant (i.e., zero ending) for masculine nouns. Examples include som dém “house” 
(m), caa, sdd “garden, orchard” (m), mbcro mésto “place” (N), oKHO oknd “window” 
(n). 

The E-stem, or Fourth Declension, derives from the IE masculine 6- and jé- 
stems. Novegradian is unique amonst the Slavic languages for having merged 
the masculine 6-stem with the jé-stem; in all of the others the masculine 6- and 
i-stems were merged. These nouns include a large number of both masculine and 
neuter nouns, all ending in /e/. Examples include caosbxe slovéke “Slav” (m), Bose 
voze “car” (mM), Mope mére “sea” (N), moe péle “field” (N). 

The I-stem, or Fifth Declension, derives from the IE i-stem and can be either 
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masculine or feminine. Examples include nantu pdnti “way” (mM), HoKbu ndkji 
“night” (F), ppm rysi “cheese” (M), aorxreu doggji “rain” (mM). 

The Consonant-stem, or Sixth Declension, consists of nouns that acquire a suf- 
fix in all forms but the nominative singular. They may be of any gender. Many such 
nouns have reacquired this consonant in the nominative singular by analogy, but 
still take sixth declension endings. Examples include maru mati “mother” (-r-) (£), 
HeGeco nébeso “sky, heaven” (-s-) (N), timbHo jméno “name” (-n-) (N). Former IE 
i-stem nouns also have generally fallen into this class, with the consonantal suffix 


-v-: kepxya kérkua “church” (r). 


5.3 Animacy 


Nouns in Slavic languages display a curious property known as animacy, where 
nouns referring to humans or animals decline differently than other nouns in 
some forms. Novegradian in particular has made significant use of animacy, hav- 
ing given it wider usage than most other Slavic languages. The animacy of a noun 
must be known in order to properly decline the accusative case and to modify 
nouns with numerals. 

Animate nouns refer to humans or animals. This includes personal names as 
well as professions. Body parts are not included, nor are living but inanimate forms 
of life such as plants. Microbes such as bacteria and viruses are all considered inani- 
mate as well. Animacy is a fixed feature, so nouns may not switch between animate 
and inanimate declensions. 

Some Slavic linguists prefer to group the system of animacy in with the system 
of gender, since this can be done relatively cleanly. In such an analysis, Noveg- 
radian has a total of five noun classes: masculine animate, masculine inanimate, 
feminine animate, feminine inanimate, and neuter. 


5.4 The First (A) Declension 


The citation form of first declension nouns, the nominative singular, always 
ends in -a. The endings are attached directly onto the root. The first half of the 
table represents the singular, and the second, the plural. 

For the most part this declension is very straightforward, except for the genitive 
and accusative forms. If the stem of the noun ends in any sort of consonant cluster 
(in the table here, /jr/ and /str/), an /o/ is inserted immediately before the last 
consonant in the genitive plural. Also, as in other Slavic languages, a special ani- 
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macy distinction appears in the accusative case: Any noun referring to a person or 
animal, in this case “sister”, will use the genitive case form in place of the accusative 
case. The form **mecrp-y sestru is nonexistent. 

Most of these forms derive directly from Common Slavic, although some com- 
ments can be made about the origins of certain forms. Both the accusative and la- 
tive singulars derive from the Common Slavic accusative *-9. In Old Novegradian 
this uncoupled and became -yx. Due to various phonological and speech-related 
factors, the /n/ wore away in many positions, leaving the modern accusative. The 
places where it remained were the lative functions of the old accusative, thereby 
splitting the case in two. Over time the range and use of the lative expanded. The 
lative plural continues the original accusative plural, and is distinct from the mod- 
ern accusative plural only for animate nouns (as the genitive spreading of animate 
nouns did not at first affect nouns in this situation); for practical purposes, it could 
be said that the lative plural is identical in form to the nominative plural. 

The dative and instrumental cases began to merge in the 1600s or 1700s, when 
their plural endings (-ame and -amu, respectively) began to conflate in speech. By 
the late 19% century the merger was complete, when the instrumental singular 
form began to take over the dative singular, although the original dative form still 
survives in some irregularly-declining nouns and in fixed expressions. 

The origin of the partitive singular is not completely clear. It may have come 
from a Uralic language, or more likely it may have its origins in the same formation 
(a diminutive?) that created the Russian partitive nouns yaiixy “[some] tea” and 
Kodeiixy “[some] coffee”. The partitive plural ending, on the other hand, certainly 
comes from the IE t-stem genitive plural ending (CS *-ovs), freed for use when 
the ti-stem merged with the neuter 6-stem to form the Novegradian O-stem. 

The count form (whose usage will be explained in Section 13.8) is always 
formed with the suffix -b -é, identical to the genitive singular ending. However, it 
always has the same stress as the nominative plural. 

There are four stress patterns that can appear on first declension nouns. They 
can be stem-stressed (like Hura above), which are always stressed on the same syl- 
lable except in the partitive and lative plurals; they can be ending-stressed, which 
is rather rare, but which are always stressed on the first syllable after the stem; they 
can be mobile-stressed, like Hora above, where stress moves around predictably; 
or they can be “double-consonant mobile”, like aeiipa and mecrpa, whose roots 
always end in a consonant cluster. The stress patterns are summarized below. “S” 
refers to stress on the stem, and “E” to stress on the ending. “G” refers to the spe- 
cial stress pattern unique to the genitive plural, where the last syllable is stressed, 
whether it is part of the stem or an epenthetic vowel. 
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Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Count 


Hura 
“book” 
Hur-a 
niga 
Hur-5 
nigé 
HUuI-y 
nigu 
HHT-O 
nigot 
HUL-OK 
nigok 
Hur-5 
nigé 
HuI-yH 
nigun 


HUT-u 
nigi 
Hur-O 
nig 
HUT-H 
nigi 
HHT-aM 
nigam 
HUT-Oy 
nigou 
HHr-ax 
nigah 
HUT-u 


nigi 


Hur-b 
nigé 


First Declension Singular 


aehpa 
“camp” 
aeip-a 
léiva 
achip-b 
leiré 
aeHip-y 
leirth 
Achp-on 
leiréi 
AcHp-OK 
leirok 
achp-b 
leiré 
AcHp-yH 
leirtin 


mlecTpa 
“sister” 
wlecrp-a 
Séstra 
mectp-b 
Sestre” 
mectrp-b 
Sestre” 
ulecTp-ot 
Sestroi 
WIeCTp-OK 
SestrOk 
mectrp-b 
Sestré” 
WlecTp-yH 
Sestrun 


First Declension Plural 


AcHp-H 
léiri 
aeép-© 
leiér 
AcHp-H 
léiri 
AcHp-am 
leiram 
AeHip-oy 
leirou 
AcHp-ax 
leirah 
AcHp-H 
léiri 


mlecTp-H 
Séstri 
mecrop-O 
ee 
sestor 
mecrop-O 
tat 
sestor 
mlecTp-am 
Sestram 
IlecTp-oy 
t , 
sestvou 
mlecTp-ax 
Sestrah 
mlecTp-H 
SeStr1 


First Declension Quantified 


achp-b 
léiré 


mectp-b 
Séstré 


Hora 
“leg, foot” 
HOr-a 
noga 
HOI-5 
noge” 
HOT-y 
nogu 
HOr-ol 
nogoi 
HOT-OK 
nogok 
HOI-5 
noge” 
HOT-yH 
nogun 


HOr-H 
nogi 


Hor-O 


nog 
HOr-H 
nogi 
HOT-aM 
nogam 
HOT-Oy 
nogou 
HOr-ax 
nogah 
HOr-H 
nogi 


Hor-b 
noge 
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First Declension Stress Patterns 


Stem Ending Mobile 2C Mobile 

Sg Pl Sg Pl Sg Pl Sg Pl 
Nom. S S E E E S S S 
Gen. S G E G E G E G 

Acc. S S/G E E/G S/E S/G E S/G 
D/I S S E E E E E E 
Par. S E E E S E E E 
Loc. S ) E E E E E E 
Lat. S S E E S S E S 


5.5 The Second (Ja) Declension 


This declension is relatively small, but always listed after the A Declension be- 
cause of its historical relationship to it. All of these nouns are feminine, and end in 
either -a or -a in their citation forms. 

The /1/ sporadically appearing in the declension of ema in place of /j/ is due to 
a change in Common Slavic that was only partially undone in Novegradian. The 
/\/ acquired after the labial consonants /p b B m/ drops whenever followed by a 
front vowel /i e e/, and occasionally before /a/. This can be seen in the declension 
of any noun ending in -114, -64, -Ba, or -ma in the nominative singular—the /1/ only 
appears before /o ua/ (except in the nominative singular). It is still present in the 
genitive plural, where the infixed /e/ seperates it from the consonants preceding it. 
Even non-native nouns ending in labial + « follow this pattern, which they gained 
through analogy: [ep6s Sérbia “Serbia-Nom”, [ep6ay Sérblu “Serbia-acc”. 

The words ay>ka and ,axpa display another phenomenon found in all declen- 
sions. A single unclustered consonant becomes voiced immediately before the 
stressed syllable, leading to many such alternations in their declension. This does 
not work in reverse - if the consonant was originally voiced, it will always be voiced. 
Ay>xa in an earlier form of Novegradian was pronounced [du.'s/a]. 

Nouns like ayoxa and jaxba (with no /j/ element) that are found in this declen- 
sion once did have /j/, but it merged with the preceding consonant during the 
Common Slavic period. In this instance, the original forms in Common Slavic 
were *duxja and *datja. Such nouns decline exactly the same way as nouns that still 
have the /j/ element, except in spelling iotafied consonants are not used (e.g. 0 


where kaag has é, a where it has 4, etc). 
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Second Declension Singular 


2KeMA KaAt Aya Aakba 
“land” “fish” “person” “dacha” 
rout. 2KeM-A Kaa-Al AyK-a AaKb-a 
Nominative , . hes a Pe 
Zémia kdlia duga dakja 
es 2KeM-HH KaA-HH AYK-HH AaKb-HH 
Genitive ae pa: a ris 
Zémin kdlin duzin dakjin 
5 JKEMA- KaA-HH AYK-HH AaKb- 
Accusative ~~ y sys y a os y 
Zémlu kdlin duzin dakju 
2KeEM-eH KaaA-eH AyoK-eH Aarb-eu 
Dat./Instr. ae . y he - 
geméi kaléi dugéi dagjéi 
Partiti 2KEMA-OK Kaa-€K AYK-OK Aarb-OK 
artitive ney : . Y 
gemlék kaliok duzok dagjok 
5 2KCM-H KaA-H AYyIl-u Aarb-H 
Locative a , ha Pr 
gemt halt usi dagji 
5 JKEMA-VYH KaA-1OH AYK-YH Aarb-yH 
Lative 5 ii 4 i ; is . 
gemltin kaliuin dugun dagjun 
Second Declension Plural 
r . 2KeM-b Kaa-b Ayx-b Aakb-b 
Nominative _, , ay py hay 
Zémé kdlé dugé dakjé 
ate JKEMCA-H KaA-H Ayll-u AaKb-H 
Genitive ee ‘a, _ ae 
Zemeéli kdli usi dakji 
‘ o#KeM-b Kaa-H Ayl-H Aakb-b 
Accusative ne is ee pie 
Zémeé kdli usi dakjé 
JKEMA-aM KaA-AM AY2K-aM Aarb-aM 
Dat./Instr. aie 3 vs y 
gemlim kalidm dusam dagjam 
we 2KEMA-O Kaa-e AYXK-O Aarb-O 
Partitive : ; y mel y » y 7 y 
gemlou kaliéu dugou dagjou 
L ti JKEMA-ax KaA-AX Ayul-ax Aarb-ax 
ocative ey 4 ¥ as 
gemlah kaliah dusah dagjah 
r o#KeM-b Kaa-b Ayx-5 Aakb-b 
Lative ee yy nye sey 
Zémé kdlé dugé dakjé 
Second Declension Quantified 
#KeM-b Kaa-b AYK-5 Aakb-b 
Count e 


Zémeé kdlé duzé dakjé 
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The lative plural, as in the first declension, is identical to the accusative plural 
inanimate nouns only; for animate nouns, it is identical to the nominative. 

The count form is always identical to the nominative plural, in form and stress. 

There are two stress patterns displayed in this declension, both mobile. The 
first is known as Stem-Nominative (like ema, Kaas, and jaxpa above), where the 
stress in the nominative singular is on the stem. The second is Ending-Nominative 
(like ayxxa above), where the stress in the nominative singular is on the ending. 
Summarized below (where G again represents the special genitive plural stress pat- 
tern—stress on the last syllable before the ending): 


Second Declension Stress Patterns 


Stem Ending 

Sg Pl Sg Pl 
Nom. S ) E E 
Gen. S G E G 
Acc. S S/G E E/G 
D/I E E E S 
Par. E E E E 
Loc. E E S S 
Lat. S S E E 


5.6 The Third (O) Declension 


The third declension consists of masculine and neuter nouns that end in /o/ 
or a consonant in their citation forms. Both masculine and neuter nouns decline 
identically in all numbers and case aside from nominative singular and inanimate 
accusative singular, where masculine nouns take -@ and neuter nouns take -o. 

The third declension is, by and large, very regular. Other than the two nomi- 
native singular endings, the only inflectional variation can occur in the partitive 
and genitive singulars. The usual partitive ending is -ox -ok, but if the root ends 
in /k/ or a cluster containing /k/, the genitive singular stands in instead to avoid 
cacophony. This also applies to the fourth declension. In addition, animate third 
declension nouns always take the genitive/accusative singular in -a, never in -u: 
cu sin “son” > cua sina, boop bévor “beaver” > 6boBopa bévora. This is part of a 
strong language-wide tendency for masculine animate nouns to take the ending -a 


in the animate accusative singular, no matter the declension. 
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Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Count 


Third Declension Singular 


“window” (n) 


AYM MbcTO OKHO 
“house”? (m) “place” (n) 
Aym-© MBCT-O OKH-O 
dium mésto okné 
AYM-y MBcT-y OKH-y 
diumu meéstu oknu 
Aym-© MéctT-o OKH-O 
dim meésto okné 
AYM-OM MbCT-OM OKH-OM 
dumom méstom okném 
AYM-OK M‘BCT-OK OKH-y 
dumok mestok oknu 
AYM-5 MbctT-5 OKH-5 
dumé meésté okné’ 
AYM-OH M‘bCT-OH OKH-OH 
dumén méstén oknén 
Third Declension Plural 
AYM-a M‘bCcT-a OKH-a 
dumad meéstda okna 
Aym-© mbcot-© orou-@ 
dum meésot ogén 
AYM-a M‘bcT-a OKH-a 
dumd meéstd okna 
AYM-aM M'bCT-aM OKH-aM 
dumam meéstdm oknam 
AYM-oy Mbcr-oy OKH-oy 
dumou meéstou oknéu 
AYM-bx m‘bcr-bx OKH-}bx 
dumeé} mestéh oknéh 
AYM-M MbcT-H OKH-H 
dumi mesti okni 
Third Declension Quantified 
AYM-a mMbcr-y OKH-y 
dima meéstu oknu 


s16A0KO 
“apple” (n) 
s}6A0K-O 
idbloko 
AOAOK-Y 
idbloku 
s}6A0K-O 
idbloko 
si6AOK-OM 
idblokom 
AOAOK-Y 
idbloku 
sOA0K-b 
idbloké 
siOAOT-OH 


iablogén 


sO Aor-a 
iabloga 
s6A0K-O 
idblok 
sOaor-a 
iabloga 
siOAOr-aM 
iablogam 
AOAOK-OY 


idblokou 
saOaor-bx 
iablogéh 


sAOAOK-H 


idbloki 


AOAOK-Y 


idbloku 
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Note that the lative plural is a/ways distinct in the third declension. The ending 
-iis inherited for masculine nouns (CS acc px *-y), but spread to neuter nouns by 
analogy (CS acc pL *-a). 

The count form for neuter nouns is identical to the genitive singular. For mas- 
culine nouns, it is formed with the suffix -a -a instead. 

There are only two stress patterns. The more common is stem-nominative, like 
AyM, acto, and a6ao0xo above, where the stress in the nominative singular is on the 
stem; this naturally includes all masculine nouns, as they have no ending in this 
form. The other is ending-nominative, like oxHo above, where the stress in the 
nominative singular is on the ending. 


Third Declension Stress Patterns 


Stem-Nom. Ending-Nom. 


Nom. S E E E 
Gen. S S S G 
Acc. S S/E S/E E/G 
D/I S E E E 
Par. E S E E 
Loc. S E E E 
Lat. E S E E 


5.7 The Fourth (E) Declension 


The fourth declension is the largest in the language. Such nouns, always ending 
in /e/ in their citation forms, are usually masculine or neuter. 

The fourth declension is the most complex declension in Novegradian. In ad- 
dition to the typical predictable deviations from the completely regular paradigm 
seen in other declensions, the fourth declension also has a number of variant forms 
that are harder to predict. 

Certain irregularities are predictable and have already been discussed in the 
context of other declensions: animate nouns have the same accusative and geni- 
tive, the lative plural is identical to the accusative plural for inanimate nouns and 
the nominative plural for animate nouns, the genitive singular replaces the parti- 
tive to avoid /k/-/k/ cacophony, and if the stem ends in a cluster, an epenthetic 
vowel is inserted in the genitive plural. However, unlike in other declensions, the 
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Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Count 


Fourth Declension Singular 


CAOBbKe 
“Slav” (m) 
CAOBBK-€ 
slovéke 
CAOBBK-a 
slovéka 
CAOBBK-a 
slovéka 
CAOBBK-€M 
slovékem 
CAOBBK-a 
slovéka 
CAOBBK-5 
slovéké 
CAOBBK-¢€H 
slovéken 


CAOBbU-H 
slovéci 


caoBby-O 
slovéc 
caoBby-O 
slovéc 
CAOBs-aM 
slovédzdm 
CAOBBI-ey 
slovéceu 
cAOBbU-bx 
slovécéh 
cAOBbU-b 
slovécé 


BOSE 
“car” (m) 
BO3-e€ 
voze 
BO3-a 
voza 
Bo3-O 
VOz 
BO3-e€M 
vozem 
BO3-e€K 
vozek 
BO3-b 
voze 
BO3-eH 
vozen 


BO3-H 
VvOzi 
Bo3-O 
VOz 
BO3-H 
VvOzI 
BO3-aM 
vozam 
BO3-ey 
vozeUu 
BO3-bx 
vozeh 
BO3-5 
vOzE 


Mope 
“sea” (n) 
Mop-e 
more 
Mop-a 
mora 
Mop-e 
more 
MOp-eM 
méorem 
MOp -€K 
morék 
Mop-5 
moré 
MOp-¢H 
morén 


Fourth Declension Plural 


Mop-H 
mori 
mop-© 
mor 
Mop-H 
mori 
MOp-aM 
moram 
MOp “cy 
moreu 
Mop-bx 


vf 


more 
Mop-5 
more 


Fourth Declension Quantified 


CAOBbkK-a 
slovéka 


BO3-a 
VOzA 


Mop-a 
mora 


m10Ae 
“field” (n) 
10A-€ 
pole 
m10A-a 
pola 
T1OA-€ 
pole 
TOA-€M 
pélem 
T1OA-€K 
poltk 
T10A-5 
polé 
T10A-CH 


polén 


TIOA-H 
poli 
m10a-O 
pol 
TIOA-H 
poli 
TIOA-aM 
polam 
T1OA-ey 
péleu 
mOA-bx 
poléh 
Tm10A-5 


polé 


TIOA-a 


pola 
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genitive epenthetic vowel here is always /e/: sbrpe vétre “wind” > sbrep véter “of 
winds”. 

Many fourth declension nouns referring to people, such as caosbxe above, un- 
dergo palatalization in the plural. This phenomenon is discussed later, in Section 
5.13.2 below. 

Unlike most other Slavic languages, the nominative and accusative singular of 
inanimate masculine nouns are distinguished, as the nominative takes the ending 
-e while the accusative singular takes nothing (unless a zero ending would cause an 
illegal cluster, in which case -e does appear in the accusative as well). 

The productive lative plural ending is -é for all fourth declension nouns, mak- 
ing it distinct from both the nominative and accusative plurals. However, there are 
two sorts of exceptions: 

1. Incertain frozen expressions, neuter nouns may take stressed -d in the la- 
tive plural: Byniicru Ha Mopa vuijsti na mord “put to sea, set sail”. However, 
this is not productive, and the normal lative plural of mope remains mops 
more. 

2. A very small group of animate masculine nouns have lative forms (both 
singular and plural) that are identical to their genitive forms, and histori- 
cally are in fact derived from the genitive rather than the accusative. This 
group consists nearly entirely of people who, at least in the 11°-16" cen- 
turies, were perceived as authority figures or, broadly, those at the top of 
the social hierarchy: ape care “tsar (NoM sc)” > apa cara “tsar (LAT SG)” 

(not **uapen), cyerenuxe suétenike “priest (NoM sc)” > cyerenuy suéten- 
ic “priests (Lar pL)” (not **cyerenuu), etc. This group has steadily been 
shrinking with time, however, as more and more of the words in this class 
simply become obsolete, aided by the general infrequency of usage of the 
lative case with animate nouns. Nowadays this class is widely regarded as 
obsolescent in most genres outside of poetry and history’, and the regular 
lative endings are accepted. 


There are two possible endings for the genitive singular in the fourth declen- 
sion for masculine nouns, -a and -u. The former is by far the most common, at 
least in terms of the number of nouns to which it applies. The latter is used primar- 
ily in the following circumstances: 

1. Mass nouns, including substances, materials, natural phenomena, and 

foods: kabby klébu “of bread”, cubry snégu “of snow”, Bocky vdsku “of wax”. 

2. Abstract nouns with no plural: ocirbxy dspéhu “of success”, crpaxy strahu 
2 Due to the fact that historians will often have this entire class at their disposal, 


while in modern usage feudal terms like “lord” and “posadnik” simply have very limited 
use. 
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“of fear” (except nouns ending in -Hbe -7je: BuaeHba vidénja “of sight”). 

3. Names of rivers and countries/regions in eastern Europe: Hoserpaay 
Novegradu “of Novegrad [country]” (cf. Hoserpaaa Novegrada “of Noveg- 
rad Velikei [city]”), Aynaro Dundiu “of the Danube”, Aony Dénu “of the 
Don”. 


Loanwords that entered the language after about 1400aD always take the nor- 
mal suffix -a. Abstract nouns and substances that can easily appear in the plural 
always take -a as well: naaBuaa nddvida “of an opinion”. Neuter fourth declension 
nouns cannot take -w under any circumstances. 

Finally, one last case ‘split’ occurs in the dative/instrumental. Personal names 
and the nouns maxe mde “man” and apyre drige “friend” take the singular ending 
-oit -0i, while all other nouns take -om -om as usual: apyroii drugoi “friend (paTINs 
sc)”, Huxoaaéit Nikoldioi “Nikolai (parins)”. The dative/instrumental plural is 
-am -am for all nouns. 

The count form is always formed with the suffix -a -a. For the majority of nouns, 
this makes it identical with the genitive singular. 

A few other miscellaneous irregularities, many of which apply to the fourth 
declension, will be discussed in Sections 5.10 through 5.13. 

For all this morphological variation, there are surprisingly only two stress pat- 
terns, one belonging to masculine (former 6-stem) nouns and one belonging to 
neuter (former j6-stem) nouns. 


Fourth Declension Stress Patterns 
Masculine Neuter 
Sg Pl Sg Pl 


Nom. S S S S 
Gen. S S S S 
Acc. S S S S 
D/I S E S E 
Par. E S E S 
Loc. S S S E 
Lat. S S E S 
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5.8 The Fifth (I) Declension 


The fifth declension consists of both masculine and feminine nouns ending 
in -u. Many case forms have collapsed together, yet the fifth declension may have 
one of the most complicated paradigms due to several variant endings depending 
on gender and animacy. For this reason, it is typically divided into three subde- 
clensions: Va (consisting of animate nouns), Vb (consisting of feminine inanimate 
nouns), and Ve (consisting of a small group of masculine inanimate nouns). 

Group Va, the animate nouns, was formed from a merger of animate i-stems 
(all masculine) and animate masculine j6-stems, and so displays a few influences 
from j-stem endings. Most significant is the genitive singular/animate accusative 
singular ending -x -ia rather than the usual -n -7. This is also part of a general trend 
in Novegradian to mark all singular masculate animate accusatives in -a, regardless 
of declension. 

The most distinctive feature of Group Vb, the feminine nouns, is the dative/ 
instrumental singular -1om -ium, deriving from the Common Slavic instrumental 
*-pjo. The /m/ instead of expected /n/ is by analogy with the dative/instrumental 
singular endings in other declensions. 

Group Ve, the masculine nouns, is very small, since the majority of historically 
masculine i-stems or j6-stems were either animate or assimilated into the fourth 
declension, and even in colloquial speech there remains a strong tendency to do 
the same to the remaining Vc nouns. These lack both of the distinctive features 
given above. 

The lative plural is always distinct from both the nominative and accusative 
plurals. On the other hand, the ending is simply -i, which already is used by over 
half of the singular endings, at least among inanimate nouns. 

The count form is always identical to the nominative plural. 

Each of the three subdeclensions has its own stress pattern. In addition, a few 
Vc nouns such as Aoxxrsu doggj/ “rain” with ending stress have their own particu- 
lar pattern. 
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Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Count 


Fifth Declension Singular 


TOCcTH HOKbH KOCTH 
“guest” (Va)  “night”(Vb) “bone” (Vb) 
TOcT-H HOKB-H KOCT-H 
gosti nokji késti 
TOCT-A HOTb-H KOCT-H 
gostia nogyjt kostt 
TOCT-# HOKB-H KOCT-H 
gostia nokji késti 
TOCT-eM HOTb-IOM KOCTIOM 
gostém nog jim kostium 
TOCT-€K HOKb-€K KOCT-€K 
gostek nokjek kostek 
TOcT-H HOTb-H KOCT-H 
gosti nogjt kosti 
TOCT-HH HOKb-HH KOCT-HH 
gostin nokjin késtin 
Fifth Declension Plural 
TOcT-He HOKb-He KOCT-He 
gostie nokjie kostie 
rocT-eli HOKb-eH KOCT-eH 
gostei nokjei kostéi 
TOcT-elt HOKb-He KOCT-He 
gostei nokjie késtie 
TOCT-AM HOTb-51M KOCTAM 
gostidm nogjiam kostiam 
roct-ey HOKb-ey KOCT-ey 
gosteu nokjeu késteu 
TOCT-HX HOKb-HX KOCT-HX 
gostih nokjih késtib 
TOcT-H HOKb-H KOCT-H 
gosti nokji késti 
Fifth Declension Quantified 
rocT-He HOKb-He KOCT-He 
gostie nokjie késtie 


TlaHTu 
“way” (Vc) 
TlaHT-H 
panti 
TlaHT-H 
panti 
TlaHT-H 
panti 
TlaHT-CM 
pantém 
TlaHT-CK 
pantek 
mlaHT-H 
panti 
laHT-HH 
pantin 


laHT-He 
pantie 
TlaHT-eH 
pantei 
llaHT-He 
pantie 
1aHT-M 
pantiam 
llaHT-ey 
panteu 
MaHT-Hx 
pantih 
laHT-H 
panti 


TlaHT-He 
pantie 
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Fifth Declension Stress Patterns 
Va Vb Vc End-Stress 
Sg Pl Sg Pl Sg Pl Sg Pl 


Nom S S S S ) S E S 
Gen S E E S E S S S 
Acc S E S S s) S E S 
D/I E E E E E E E E 
Par. S S S) S S S E ) 
Loc E S E S E S E S 
Lat S S S S S S E S 


5.9 The Sixth (Consonantal) Declension 


The sixth declension consists of nouns of all genders that acquire a suffix in all 
forms other than the nominative singular (or inanimate accusative singular), or 
nouns that at some point did, but have since regularized the system. These suffixes 
were at one point part of the noun stem, but by Common Slavic they had dropped 
from the nominative singular by regular sound changes. The nouns below are 
maru mati “mother” (r-stem), He6eco nébeso “sky, heaven” (s-stem, reattached), 
and uimbuo jméno “name” (n-stem, reattached). In addition, Proto-Slavic i-stem 
nouns such as kepxya kérkua “church” have been reanalyzed as consonantal stems 
with -v-. 

The extended root seen in sixth declension nouns is almost always of the form 
-eC-. The only exception is imbuo “name”, which has -é- rather than -en-, the 
result of the /e/ lengthening in Old Novegradian to compensate for the dropped 
vowel in the first syllable (now just the asyllabic root *jm-). 

The /B/ in the extended stem of nouns like xepxya lenites to /w/ before anoth- 
er consonant or at the end of a word. The /nm/ in the dative/instrumental plural 
umbumn jménmi is frequently pronounced /nn/ in all but the most careful speech. 


3 The initial i in fbxo is generally not pronounced except when the previous 
word ends in a vowel. In isolation iimbuo is pronounced /'mz.no/ with no trace of the 
/j/, although some speakers do exhibit a slight lengthening of the /m/ as though in com- 


pensation: ['m:z.no]. 
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Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 


Dat./Instr. 


Partitive 


Locative 


Lative 


Count 


Sixth Declension Singular 


MaTH 
“mother” 
MaT-H 
mati 
MaT-ep-a 
matera 
MaT-ep-a 
matera 
MaT-ep-eM 
materem 
MaT-ep-eK 
materék 
MatT-ep-e 
matere 
MaT-ep-HH 
materin 


MaT-ep-H 
materi 
mMaj-ep-O 
madeér 
map-ep-O 
madeér 
MaT-ep-MH 
matermi 
MaT-ep-oy 
materou 
MatT-ep-bx 
miteréh 
MaA-ep-H 
maderi 


Hebeco 
“Shey? 
He6-ec-o 
nébeso 
He6-ec-a 
nébesa 
He6-ec-O 
nébeso 
He6-ec-eM 
nébesem 
He6-e3-eK 
nebezék 
He6-ec-e 
nébese 
He6-ec-HH 
nébesin 


He6-ec-1 
nebesi 
He6-ec-O 
nebés 
He6-ec-H 
nebesi 
He6-ec-MH 
; 
nebesmi 
He6-ec-oy 
, 
nébesou 
He6-ec-bx 
nebeséh 
He6-ec-H 
nebési 


UMbHO 
“name” 
HM-bH-O 
jméno 
MM-bH-a 
jména 
MM-bH-O 
jméno 
MM-bH-eM 
jménem 
MM-bH-eK 
jmeének 
UM-bH-e 
jméne 
MM-bH-HH 
jménin 


Sixth Declension Plural 


MM-bH-H 
jmeéni 
uM-bu-© 
jmén 
MM-bH-u 
jmeéni 
MM-bH-MU 
jménmi 
HM-bH-oy 
jménou 
MM-bH-bx 
jméneé 
MM-bH-u 
jmeni 


Sixth Declension Quantified 


MaT-ep-a 
y 
matera 


He6-ec-a 
nébesa 


MM-bH-a 
jména 


Kepkya 
“church” 
Kepk-ya 
kérkua 
KepK-eB-a 
kérkeva 
KepkK-ya 
kérkua 
KepK-cB -€M 
kérkevem 
KepkK-cB -C€K 
kerkevék 
KepkK-cB -e 
kérkeve 
kepk- CB-HH 
kérkevin 


KepkK-cB HU 
kérkevi 
Kepx-ey-O 
kerkéu 
KepkK-cB -H 
kérkevi 
Kepk-cy-Mu 
kérkeumi 
KepkK-cB -Oy 
kérkevou 
KepK-eB-bx 
kérkevéh 
KepkK-cB HU 
kerkévi 


KepK-eB-a 
kérkeva 
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The lative plural of all sixth declension nouns is -i, following the common trend 


of matching the inanimate accusative, except it also features a stress shift. 


The count form is always identical to the genitive singular. 


There is a single stress pattern for such nouns, but it differs from those of other 


declensions because there are three syllables the stress can generally fall on: the 


primary stem (P), the initial part of the stem not including the consonantal suffix 


such as *mat-, *He6-, *iim-, *kepx- above); the secondary or vanishing stem (S), 
p y g 


which contains the consonantal suffix (*-ep-, *-ec-, *-en-, *-es- above); and the case 


suffix ending (E). For nouns such as iimbuo, in which the primary stem has no 


vowel, stress intended for the primary stem falls on the secondary stem. 


Sixth Declension Stress Patterns 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Acc. 
D/I 
Par. 
Loc. 
Lat. 


Sg Pl 
p p 
P S 
p P/S 
P S 
E P 
p p 
P S 


Although this declension contains the fewest nouns, it does include a number 


of fairly common words. Other sixth declension nouns include 


theses) 


6oxya békua (6oxesn békevi) “barrel” 
Batya vdntua (Bantesu vdntevi) “duck” 
spbmeuo vrémeno (Bpbmenu vrément) “time, season” 
Aoku dékji (Aoxbepu dékjeri) “daughter” 
Apbso drévo (apbsecu drévesi) “tree, wood” 
eae iéle (eae iéleni) “deer” 

kame kdme (kamenu kdmeni) “stone” 

xo kéto (komecu kétesi) “wheel” 

mopkya mérkua (MopKesu mérkevi) “carrot” 
oxy dhu (oxecu dhesi) “ear” 

miaame plame (11samenu plameni) “flame” 
peme réme (pemenn rémeni) “belt” 


caoso slévo (caosecu slévesi) “word” 


: (NOM PL in paren- 
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e rbao Zélo (rbaccu télesi) “body” 


e urbme séme (urbmenu sémeni) “seed” 


..as well as a handful of other terms. Not all of these nouns displayed vanishing 
consonants in Proto-Slavic. Some, such as eae “deer” and perhaps peme “belt” had 
already been regularized in Common Slavic, but Novegradian later returned them 
to the consonantal declension by analogy. On the other hand, a small set of nouns 
that were irregular in Common Slavic have been completely regularized in Noveg- 
radian and have been removed from the consonantal declension, such as crenenpu 
stépenji “extent” (originally “step”, now fifth declension), oxo dko “eye” (now third 
declension), and acne déne “day” (now fourth declension). 


5.10 The Vocative Case 


A very small set of nouns reflect the original Slavic vocative case, used when 
calling out the name of someone. The native vocative case has been completely lost 
in Novegradian; all of these words were borrowed from Church Slavonic, coming 
from the religious vocabulary of the language and preserved through the long-time 
usage of Church Slavonic in the Orthodox church. 


There are three in common usage: 


Nominative Vocative Meaning 
ore 6oxe 
san y God 
bége béée 
FOCIIOAM FOCIIOAM 
Sep fs . ; Lord 
gospodi gospodi 


Vesyce Xpucroc Vesyce Xpucre . 
Tezuse Hristés Tezuse Hristé Jus CRUE 
Even though vocative form of Vesyce Jezuse “Jesus” appears identical to the 
nominative, it is still considered to be distinct. In older texts with jers, they were 
spelled differently (om Vucoycs vs. voc Mucoyce), and in the modern spoken 
language, where /e/ is usually dropped from the end of nominative forms, the 
vocative ending /e/ is preserved. 
Although no longer functionally a vocative, the vocative form of Church Sla- 
vonic ore, “father” is seen in the Novegradian name for the Lord’s Prayer, the 


oruenamie otcendse (lit. “O Our Father”). 
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A modern vocative, unrelated to the historical one, has reemerged in the col- 
loquial language from a contracted form of the possessive adjective movi di “my”. 
This is discussed further in Section 22.4.4. 


5.11 The Dual 


Although the dual is no longer a productive force in the Novegradian nominal 
system, it still is used with a small set of nouns, the most commonly used of which 
are body parts that come in pairs. 

The dual appears only in the first, third, fourth, fifth (Vb), and sixth declen- 
sions. It is demonstrated in the chart on the following page with poxa réka “hand/ 
arm”, oxo dko “eye”, naykse plikje “lung”, soxru /éhti “elbow”, and the irregular 
oxy dhu “ear”. 

Many cases have collapsed together in the dual. There are only three sets of end- 
ings, and partitive forms do not exist. 


5.12 Zero-Ending Locative Case 


Some monosyllabic nouns in the first, third, and fourth declensions take a zero- 
form ending in the locative singular in certain circumstances. This is the result of 
the stress in a prepositional phrase shifting off the noun and onto the preposition, 
weakening the locative ending to the point of it disappearing entirely. A more spe- 
cific account of this phenomenon, along with a description of what nouns it can 
apply to, can be found in Section 16.6. 

Since this phenonemon is the result of a stress shift to the preposition, it never 
occurs when the locative is used in isolation without a preposition or when any 
modifier appears between the noun and the preposition: Ha mop 7d mor “at sea”, 
mopt méré “at sea, in the sea”, Ha Bapwxeckbbm mops na Varigeskéiém méré “on 
the Baltic Sea”. 

Due to the relative age of this change, voiced consonants that end up in final 
position as a result of this ending loss always unvoice or, in the case of /y/ and 
/B/, lenite. However, this change is never indicated in spelling: o Bor 6 Bog “about 
God” ['wo.boj]. 

Monosyllabic second declension nouns may also be affected, but only if the 
roots end in /m/ or /B/. In such cases, /m/ becomes /p/ and /B/ becomes /I/: Ha 
KeHb nd Zenj “on the land” (xema Zémia “land”), Ha xpya nd krul “on the roof” 
(xpysa kriva “roof’). 
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VUS910 
eW-39-0 
asaqo 
9-99-xO 
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NYOA 
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JAIILIOT 
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“msuy /31eq 


saTIEsNIIW 


DAIITUDL) 


DATIVUTUION 
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5.13 Irregular Nouns 


5.13.1 Common Nominal Alterations 


The most common nominal alteration is consonant voicing induced by stress. 
A regular phonetic change caused virtually all consonants to voice immediately 
before the stressed syllable, unless they 1) are at the beginning of a word or 2) are 
part of a consonant cluster. Although this sound change is no longer affecting new 
loans, analogy continues to be a very powerful force. These alterations can clearly 
be seen in the nouns previously demonstrated throughout this section. 

Because this sound change is no longer active, confusion often arose as to when 
it “should” be analogically applied. In the original change, for example, clusters 
with /j/ could block the voicing process, yet a number of loans adopted after this 
period do show voicing after /j/ + a consonant cluster, because the /j/ was thought 
to be more of a vocalic element. As a result, later loans in all parts of speech, such 
as Baitke vdike “difficult, trying” from Finnish, show voiced forms (e.g., Baiireitme 
vaigéise “more difficult”) that are now considered standard. 

Stress-induced voicing does not occur across morpheme boundaries. Analogy 
once again prevents this. It may only occur if for some reason the word in question 
becomes dissociated from whatever word was derived from, such as the prepo- 
sition noromom pogétom “around, throughout”, historically related to komo kédto 
“wheel”. 

Due to the lenition of /B/ word-finally or before another consonant, many 
words display a /B~w/ alternation. Word-finally, this is generally not reflected in 
spelling: xpes krév “blood (Nom sc)” is ['krew], while xpesa kréva “blood (GEN sc)” 
is [‘kre.Ba]. 

When a historical /B/ occurs in a stem-final cluster, however, the situa- 
tion is more interesting. In most forms of the word, it will be vocalized (gener- 
ally in spelling as well): Hacayre ndsaute “loading” ['na.saw.te]. In the genitive 
plural, however, what should happen? Should a vowel be inserted, since there 
was originally was /Bt/ cluster, or should nothing happen, because the original 
/B/ has vocalized? Many dialects revert to the original /B/, given Hacapet ndsa- 
vet. This is considered nonstandard, however. In the standard language, the 
/B/ does not revert: Hacayr ndsaut. However, the spelling hides that a vowel 
has still been inserted, with an apparently reanalysis of the original /B/ as /w/: 
[‘na.sa.wet]. In the standard dialect, therefore, it is proper to not reflect the fact 
that there was ever a consonant there, but to insert a vowel in speech nonetheless. 

Some masculine fourth-declension nouns whose stems end in vowel+/1/ elide 
this /1/ to /j/ in the nominative singular, accusative singular, and genitive plural. 
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This only applies to the oldest layer of vocabulary, consisting of words that en- 
tered the language prior to about 1300ap: xaaroe klagéie “church bell (Nom sc)”, 
xaaroan klagéli “church bells (Nom pL)”; anbee dnjeie “angel (NoM sc)”, aHbeas 


anjelia “angels (Nom pL)”. This does not, however, apply to the agentive suffix -reae 
-tele. 


5.13.2 Collective Plurals 


Many masculine terms referring to people (or epicene nouns that refer to peo- 
ple of either sex) in the plural take a suffix /j/, originally a collective suffix ap- 
plied to kinship terms, which may cause consonant alterations. For example, the 
singular root for “friend” is “drug- (Nom sc apyre drige), while the plural root is 
“drug-j- > *drug- (NOM PL Apyxu driizi); “son” is *sin- in the singular (NoM sc cuH 
sin), while the plural is *sin-j- > *sinj- (NoM PL cunea sinja); “brother” is *brat- (Nom 
sc 6pare brdte) in the singular and *brat-j- > *brakj- (Nom pL 6paxpu brdkji) in the 
plural. This has since spread to many other masculine nouns referring to people 
by analogy (e.g., cryaeute studénte “student” > cryaenksn studénkji). The reflexes 
of this /j/ are visible in all plural forms in all cases, but absent in all singular forms. 

Words that end in a consonant that does not easily palatalize (ic. not 
/tdsznkgxy/) instead acquire a /j/ that only appears in the nominative plural: 
NOM SG Wape care “tsar” > NOM PL waps carid. Note that such nouns in the fourth 
declension take the third declension Nom pt ending -a. The lative plural of such 
nouns offers two possibilities, due to the fact that it is relatively uncommon to use 
the lative with animate nouns—either the form will be identical to the nominative 
plural (Lar pL waps carid) or, more commonly, the regular ending -u -/ is used (LAT 
PL yapu cari). Both variants are acceptable. 

Some nouns have an unexpected consonant appear in the collective plurals re- 
flecting an older pronunciation. For example, 6ore bdge “god” has the plural form 
60x bogid because the /y/ was /g/ at the time of this change. The /j/ here, how- 
ever, is completely unexpected and probably was introduced at a later date. 


5.13.3 Animals 


Novegradian has a productive suffix -uH -iz used to form animal diminutives, 
which refer to their young cubs/calves/foals/etc. Originally only usable on a small 
set of domesticated animals, in modern Novegradian it may be applied to any large 
mammal whose name has long been established in Novegradian (i.e., it can’t be 
applied to words that only entered the language in the last few hundred years). 

Examples of some of the oldest forms include koxxaun koglin “young goat, 
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kid” (from Koxene koZéle “goat”) and araun agnin “lamb” (from Common Slavic 
*agn, original root no longer present in Novegradian). Interestingly, abaun déedin 
“child” is often used alongside the original abruuxo détinko “child”, especially in 
the plural. A more recent example is sesuu /evin “lion cub”, from aese /éve “lion”. 

While their formation is quite simple, their plurals are more complex. There 
are two possible forms. 

One is made by dropping the suffix -uu in all forms but the nominative singu- 
lar, and then declining the noun regularly in the fourth declension. However, this 
is rare for all nouns except those whose bases are no longer used in Novegradian, 
like arnuu “lamb”. Otherwise the word would be very similar if not identical to the 
‘adult’ form when declined. 

The other method is to drop the suffix -uH in all forms other than the nomina- 
tive singular, as above, and add the suffix -er- -é- in its place. It then conjugates as 
though it were a sixth declension noun. The only exception is that the nominative 
plural ending is -er-e -et-e instead of the expected -et-u -et-i. This pattern is used 
for most such nouns, although aruu and similar nouns may freely decline with- 
out the suffix as well. 

Both declensions of arnuu: 


Regular Suffixial 
Sg Pl Sg Pl 
aha arH-HH arH-4 arH-HH arH-eT-e 
Nominative , je j : 
agnin agnt agnin agnete 
ee arH-a areH-© arH-eT-a arH-et-O 
Genitive , : ; ' 
agna agen agneta agnet 
me arH-a areo-© arH-eT-a arH-et-O 
Accusative : } , , 
agna agen agneta agnet 
arH-eM arH-aM arH-eT-eM arH-e€T-MU 
Dat./Instr. : ; , , ; 
agnem agnam agnetem agnetmt 
ie arH-eK arH-e arH-e€A-eK arH-eT-O 
Partitive , ¥ y : , 7 
agneék dgneu agnedeék dgnetou 
. arH-b arH-bx arH-eT-b arH-eT-bx 
Locative ae ae ee Gc 
dagné agneh dgneté agnetéh 
; arH-eH arH-b arH-eT-HH arH-eT-H 
Lative 


agnen agné agnetin agnéti 
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5.13.4 Nationalities 


Novegradian uses the suffix -buuue -ezine on a place name to indicate people 
from there. Most commonly it is used with country and city names, but virtually 
any place name or toponym can be used. It declines as a normal fourth declension 
noun in the singular, but in the plural the sufhx -buun- -énin- collapses to -bub- 
-€nj-. In addition, the nominative plural ending is -e instead of the expected -u; the 
lative plural remains -6. 

The declension of Hoserparpbuuue novegragjénine “Novegradian”: 


Sg Pl 
R r HOBeIparb-bH-HH-€ HOBerparb-bub-e€ 
Nominative oe oo 
novegragjénine novegragjénje 
an HOBerparb-bH-HH-a HoBerparb-bub-O 
Genitive peg ee 
novegragjénina novegragjenj 
: HOBerparb-bH-HH-a HoBerparb-bub-O 
Accusative oe eo, 
novegragjénina novegragjéenj 
HOBerparb-bH-HH-e€M HOBerparb-bHb-aM 
Dat./Instr. P fone P oe 
novegragjéninem novegragjénjam 
ae HOBerparb-bH-HH-ekK HOBerparb-bHb-e 
Partitive P Micon) P ae Y 
novegragjéninék novegragjénjeu 
; HOBerparb-bH-HH-5 HOBerparb-bub-bx 
Locative Faia sph: acy 
novegragjénine novegragjénjéh 
HOBerparb-bH-HH-eH HOBerparb-bub-b 
Lative eae eae 
novegragjéninen novegragjénje 
5.13.5 Suppletion 


There is only one true suppletive noun pair in Novegradian, where the declen- 
sion of a noun involves two completely unrelated stems: ayxa ~ ayan (duzd ~ 
lidi) “person ~ people”, where *ayur- is the stem in all the singular forms and *aya- 
in all the plural forms. The use of *aya- as a plural stem with a suppletive singular 
predates Common Slavic. 


5.13.6 Xpucroc 


The name Xpucroc Hristés “Christ” has an irregular declension. In all forms 
other than the nominative it takes regular third declension endings with the stem 
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“Hrist-, with the exception of using the fourth declension genitive/accusative -a. 
The nominative, however, bears the ending -os borrowed from Greek. As men- 
tioned in Section 5.10 above, it also has a distinct vocative form. The ending is 


stressed in all cases. 


eee Xpucr-oc 
Nominative P a 
Hristés 
ae Xpucr-a 
Genitive P od 
Hrista 
: Xpucr-a 
Accusative E sae 
Hrista 
Xpuct-oMm 
Dat./Instr. P ae 
Hristém 
XpuctT-oK 
Partitive i 
Hristék 
: Xpuctr-b 
Locative P pe 
Hristé 
. XpucT-oH 
Lative P “ad 
Hristén 
A Xpuct-e 
Vocative P ve 
Hristé 


5.13.7 Other Irregularities 


A number of nouns just have irregularities that few or no other nouns have, 
usually the result of sound changes. 

The noun sbrya vétua “branch” switches declensions. In the singular, it is sixth 
declension, much like kepxya “church”. In the plural, though, it switches to the 
fifth declension, its root becoming *sbry- *vétw-. It derives from Common Slavic 
*vétvp, so had it developed regularly, it would be entirely fifth declension. How- 
ever, its singular forms all underwent metathesis to aid in pronunciation, at which 
point it appeared much like a sixth declension noun containing the -ev- suffix. 
The plural forms never switched declensions because the fifth declension plural 
endings contain a /j/ in several forms (NoM PL Bbryne vétuije ['Bze.twije], GEN PL 
Bbryeit vétwei ['Bz.twej]), which was reminiscent of the collective suffix which 
was still largely productive at the time of this metathesis. 

The noun mpayxa mrduka “ant” similarly switches declensions, though this is 
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the result of different suffixes being added to the root in the singular and plural. 
The Common Slavic singular was *morvi. In the singular the stem is *#rauk- (first 
declension), with a diminutive affix acting as a singulative. In the plural the stem 
is *ravj- (fourth declension), with the collective suffix -j- (NoM PL MpaBa mravid, 
GEN PL Mpabeii rdvei). 

A less extreme declension switch occurs in eraa iégla “fir tree, spruce”, which 
declines as a regular first declension noun in all cases except for the genitive plural, 
where it switches to the fifth declension: erases iég/ei instead of expected *eroa 
iegdl. 

The noun oxy éhu “ear” (from Common Slavic *uxo) is a sixth declension s- 
stem noun. It is actually completely regular, but has an irregular spelling that more 
accurately reflects its pronunciation. Due to voicing rules, the /x/ regularly voices 
to /y/ before the stress. However, since the following vowel is a stressed /e/, the 
/y/ is lenited into [j], and is completely deleted in the written form. Therefore oxy 
(plural oxecu dhesi) has a genitive plural oec oiés, because *oxec > *orec > oec. 

A very small set of nouns have a nasal consonant in all forms but the genitive 
plural, the result of an original nasal vowel that had uncoupled. For example, 
Common Slavic *robp became Novegradian pam6e rambe “hem, seam” in order 
to keep it more distinct from pa6e nabe “serf” (an early Russian loan). This /m/ is 
found in all forms except the genitive plural, which is pa6 74. The reason for this 
is that there was a time when the pronunciation of all the forms of this word varied 
between [ramb-] and [rab-]. When the epenthetic /o ~ e/ first started to be intro- 
duced (by analogy with the feminine nouns), the nasal was still at least somewhat 
vocalic, meaning there was no final cluster and no need for an epenthetic vowel. 
Later the nasal fully uncoupled in all forms except the genitive plural, because if it 
had, the result would have been *pam6, a final cluster not allowed in Novegradian. 

An even smaller set has a genitive plural epenthetic vowel /i/ in- 
stead of the usual /e/, such as caitme sdime “party, gathering, social event” 
(GEN PL caum sajim). The reason for this becomes clear when the Com- 
mon Slavic form, prior to yer-loss, is examined. In this case it was 
*so-jpm». The front yer » was unstressed and lost in all forms except the genitive 
plural, where it was preserved by a stress shift. 

Two nouns, both derived from nouns ending in *-CCxko in Common Slavic, 
have a consonant reappear in the genitive plural that had been dropped in all other 
forms, the result of the epenthetic vowel breaking up what had been a more com- 
plex consonant cluster: coynue sdunce “sun (NoM sc)” > coaney, solnéc “of suns 
(GEN PL), mepue sérce “heart (Nom sc)” > mepaeu serdéc “of hearts (GEN PL)”. Both 
of these also have irregular final stress in the genitive plural. A related phenom- 
enon is the irregular meyre séute “whisper (Nom sc)” > me6er sebét “of whispers 
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(GEN pL)”, derived from Common Slavic *Sppptb; compare Old Novegradian Nom 
SG mente and GEN PL meners. 

Many nouns that through sound changes have developed an extremely reduced 
form (such as simply CV or CV+glide) add additional suffixes to keep the word 
more distinct. In some cases, however, this suffixation is incomplete. The noun 
tae tdie “secret”, for example, has its original weak root “tai- in the singular, but 
the suffixed *tain- in the plural: raituu ¢dini “secrets”, though no singular **raiina 
exists. 

There are very few instances of consonants other than /B/ lost through reduc- 
tion that reappear in certain forms, as analogy usually eliminates such irregulari- 
ties. However, a few still survive, as in the word xa ckd “board, plank”, which is 
pronounced /ska/. There is only an /s/ in all forms, despite the spelling, except in 
the genitive plural, where the epenthetic vowel restores the original affricate: sex 
dztk. 

The word xu &/ “hammer” is notable for being the shortest noun in the Noveg- 
radian language. In all forms other than the nominative singular, accusative sin- 
gular, and genitive plural the stem is *kij- (e.g., genitive singular kuno kiju, dative/ 
instrumental singular xuém kéjom). The genitive plural is spelt kui ké, though is 
pronounced identically to the nominative/accusative form Ku ki. This word is 
typically analyzed as having a single underlying stem *#- in all forms that merely 
simplifies the /ij/ diphthong when it meets a word boundary. 


5.13.8 Indeclinable Nouns 


More recent loans that contain a very non-Novegradian-like ending (such as a 
stressed -v or -y, or any -bI) or contain a vowel that is integral to the root and would 
be awkward to drop when declined (such as Kosé kéve “coffee” or metpo metré 
“metro, subway”) tend to not decline at all, neither for case nor number. They rely 
on surrounding modifiers such as adjectives as well as context to imply the case and 
gender rather than to indicate it directly. 

However, nouns that end in an unstressed /i/ almost never become indeclin- 
able, even if the /i/ is considered integral, because the fourth declension endings 
almost all begin with /i/ anyways. Nouns like raxcu sdksi “taxi” can therefore de- 
cline normally and almost never lose the /i/. 

Indeclinable nouns tend to remain indeclinable only for a short time, generally 
no more than a few decades. After this point they have been a regular part of the 
language for long enough that they no longer feel “foreign” and speakers begin to 
lose the feeling that the final vowels are integral parts of the word. However, nouns 
that have anon-Novegradian ending, such as kaurypy kangurd “kangaroo”, cannot 
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be nativized without actually modifying the root, since they do not fit into Noveg- 
radian declension patterns. In this particular case, the colloquial variant kaxrype 
kangure has almost completely replaced kanrypy in casual speech. 


5.13.9 Pluralia Tantum 


Pluralia tantum are nouns with no singular form. Novegradian has a large 
number of pluralia tantum in the fourth declension that are semantically sin- 
gular, but grammatically plural; morphologically the singular and plural are not 
distinguished. Examples include xpbyHocrus kréunostijd “fortress”, cuectus sces- 
tijd “luck”, and 6pexus brénija “dirt”. Also included are a number of geographi- 
cal terms such as losomxusa Povdléija “region around the Volga River”. This -ua 
-ija was originally a collective (and still is, to a certain degree) that has since also 
became a means to convert abstract nouns into concrete ones (such as kpbyHocru 
“firmness” > kpbyHoctua “fortress”). In Old Novegradian all such collectives ad- 
opted fourth declension endings, but with the suffix -ij(a) in all forms, sometimes 
replacing the usual suffix vowels; however, the lative plural is formed with -n-n, 
which spread analogically due to its near-universality across declensions and dis- 


placed the original accusative-derived -n-s. 


Plurale Tantum Declension 


cyectus “luck” opaana “tool” 
ae cujecT-H-A1 opaa-H-4 
Nominative a P os 
scestija orddija 
a cuject-uu-O opaa-uu-O 
Genitive ae P } ne 
scéstij orddij 
5 CLUCCT-H-A OpaA-H-A 
Accusative Kc) P ; Hs 
scestija orddija 
CLICCT-H-AM OpaA-H-AM 
Dat./Instr. i Ps rh 
scestijam orddijam 
ae cujecT-H-e opaa-H-e 
Partitive sti y P , eh y 
scestijéu orddijeu 
: CUecT-H-Ax opaa-H-Ax 
Locative see P , ah 
scestijah orddijah 
4 ClyecT-H-u OpaA-H-H 
Lative Ps - 
scestijt orddiji 


Outside of this class, pluralia tantum nouns are often not that different from 
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English, such as ouxn d¢cki “glasses” or HomKuKu 2dZiki “scissors”, while others may 
seem very strange, such as cytoxu sétoki “astronomical day, day and night”. Such 
pluralia tantum almost always fall in the fourth declension. 

On the other hand, Novegradian also has a number of singularia tantum with 
no plural form that seem unusual from an English perspective, such as wyxe fike 
“onion”, erpuka ié¢jika “blackberry”, and pbmo,a rémoda “cranberry”. This is 


common for many fruits and vegetables. 


5.14 The Topicalization Marker 


One interesting development in the Novegradian nominal system was the 
creation of the topicalization marker -ro -to, derived from an older demonstra- 
tive. This same demonstrative became a definite article in South Slavic and gained 
quasi-topical function in Russian some of the time, but Novegradian has formed 
a true topic marker. It is an enclitic postfix added to the end of a noun after it has 
been fully declined. The marker itself has several different forms; which one is used 
depends on a sort of vowel harmony. 

In the nominative case and inanimate accusative, it has the following forms: 


Form Number Used... Example 

-oT -ot Sg after a consonant Aym-ot dum-6t 

“house” 

-T0 -t0 Sg after a noun ending in /o/, or eytpo-rTo iéutro-to 
nouns not fitting in any other “morning” 
category MaTH-TO mdti-to 

“mother” 

-Ta -ta Sg after a noun ending in /a/ Koma-Ta késa-ta 
“cat” 

-Te -te Sg after a noun ending in /e/ Bose-Te Vdze-te 
“car” 
Mope-Te ™6re-Le 
Seq” 

-TH -ti Pl when the plural ends in /i/ or Hoxsue-ru ndkjie-ti 
/e/ “nights” 

-Ta -ta Pl when the plural endings in /a/  ayma-ra dumd-ta 

“homes” 


In all other cases, there are only two forms. 
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Form Number Used... Example 
-Te -te Sg/Pl when the fully-declined form mopt-re méré-te 
ends ina front vowel /zeei/ “at sea” 


-TO -to Sg/Pl_ — when the fully-declined form uury-ro nigu-to 
ends ina back vowel /aoui/ or “book (acc)” 
a consonant 2KeMAYH-TO Zemltin-to 
“towards land” 


Note that the form -or -d¢ is always stressed, while all of the other variants are 
always unstressed. Because of this, words ending in a single unvoiced consonant 
will voice before -or, although only in speech, never in writing: abc-or /és-dt “for- 
est” [li.'zot]. 

If the noun in the nominative singular ends in -ya -wa, the /a/ is 
lost and the stem behaves as though it ended in a consonant: xKepxya 
kérkua “church” > xepxy-or kerkw-dt, Mocxya Moskud “Moscow” > 
Mocxy-or Moskw-6t. 

There is only one spelling peculiarity associated with the topical clitic: When 
a word ends in /j/ or /je/ (which loses its /e/ before the topical clitic), the ending 
-or is respelt -ér -ior, essentially indicating the /j/ twice: AHApee Andréie “Andrei” 
> Anapeit-ér Andrei-idt. This comes from a time when the dash was often stylisti- 
cally omitted; in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, for instance, 
this would often have been written Axpeér. 

Nouns with roots that end in an /1/ that is dropped in the nominative case have 
it reappear when topicalized, and always take the suffix -or -of: anbee dnjeie “angel” 
> anpes-or anjel-6t. 

Indeclinable nouns always take the suffix -ro, no matter what vowel they end 
in: MeTpo-To metré-to “metro”, KaBe-ro kavé-to “café”. The same applies to all mor- 
phological duals. 

There is one exception to the regular rules above, although it is limited to po- 
etry and older texts (largely from the 18" century). Although the dative/instru- 
mental plural ending ends is -am today, in the 17" century and earlier it was -amu 
-ami. Also in the 17" century vowel harmony started to appear. Asa result, -re was 
always used after the instrumental plural since it ended with a front vowel at this 
point, and this continued to be standard long after the vowel disappeared. At no 
point was it “officially” changed to -1o -to (which is used after oblique consonantal 
endings), but -re had almost completely fallen out of use in this position by the 
early 19% century in most writing in favor of the more regular -ro. 
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Adjectival 
Morphology 
Mopnowoes npusenum 


UMTON 
6.1 Definitions and Features 


The Novegradian adjective is quite similar to the noun, and historically is close- 
ly related. Like nouns, they decline for gender and number, though unlike nouns 
they do so in order to agree with their head. They also decline for agreement in 
gender in the singular, though not in the plural (and adjectives do not inflect for 
the dual). Adjective endings are very similar, though not identical, to the endings 
of various nominal declensions—masculine singular like the masculine fourth de- 
clension singular, neuter singular like the neuter third declension singular, femi- 
nine singular like the first declension singular, and plural like the fourth declen- 
sion plural. 

Adjectives declension also features “definiteness”, a two-way distinction be- 
tween “indefinite” (or “non-topical”) and “definite” (or “topical”) forms. The 
indefinite adjectives have the noun-like declension, while the definite adjectives 
have more of a pronoun-like declension, historically having originated from the 
indefinite forms plus the Proto-Slavic anaphoric pronoun *j-. 

Another uniquely adjectival quality is known as “degree”, which specifies the 
intensity of the meaning of the adjective. There are two primary degrees, known 
as “absolute” (the base form) and “comparative” (meaning ‘more X’); and four 
secondary degrees whose morphological marking is for the most part optional: su- 
perlative, intensive, excessive, and trial superlative. 


6.2 Regular Adjective Declension 


Novegradian adjectives must agree with the noun they modify in gender, num- 
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ber, and case. The same endings are used for all adjectives, as there aren’t multiple 


declensions. The genders all coalesce in the plural’. Demonstrated with yeppene 


cérvene “red” (singular on the left, plural on the right): 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Accusative 
(ANIM) 


Accusative 
(INAN) 


Dat./Instr. 
Partitive 
Locative 


Lative 


Masculine 


Neuter 


I]epBeH-e 
cérvene 


IjepBeH-O 
cérveno 
ljepBeH-a 
cérvena 
ljepBeH-a 
cérvena 
yepBeH-O Ij]€pBeH-O 

cérven cérveno 
ljepBeH-OM 
cérvenom 
ljepBeH-a 
cérvena 
jepBeH-b 
cérvené 
ljepBeH-yH 
cérvenun 


Feminine Plural 
ljepBeH-a ljepBeH-H 
cérvena cérveni 
yepBeH-b yepBeH-O 
cérvené cérven 
wepBeH-5 yepBeH-O 
cérvené cérven 
ljepBeH-y ljepBeH-H 
cérvenu cérveni 
ljepBeH-on 1jepBeH-aMU 
cérvenot cérvenami 

IjepBeH-Oy 
cérvenou 
jepBeH-bx 
cérveneh 
ljepBeH-H 
cérveni 


As with nouns, there are also count forms, which are identical to the genitive 


singular series: 


Count 


Masculine Neuter 
lepBeH-a WepBeH-a 
cérvena cérvena 


Feminine 


ljepBeH-b 
cérvené 


The endings as a whole are very similar to the nominal endings, as they were in 


both Common Slavic and Proto-Indo-European (though note, for instance, the 


partitive singular in -a, not -ok/-ek). The stress also never shifts. If the adjective 


stem ends in a cluster, an epenthetic /o/ will be inserted in the GEN pL as in the 


1 Dual nouns take plural adjective agreement, with one exception: adjectives 


modifying a noun in the dative/instrumental dual take the ending -ama -ama, rather than 


the plural -amu. This is generally not considered to be a true dual declension, but rather 


simply a case of “ending spreading”, as is also occasionally seen in the dative/instrumental 


of personal names. Both of these phenomena are discussed more in depth later in this 


grammar. 
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nominal declension. The w+consonant rule seen in nouns also applies here: Nom 
SG MASC rAayHe gldune “important” > GEN PL raayH gldun ['gla.won] (dialectical 
TAaBOH). 

If the noun an adjective modifies is animate and the direct object of a sentence, 
the genitive case form of the adjective must be used, since the noun will also be in 
the genitive. 

As with the past tense of verbs (which is participial and therefore adjectival 
in origin), there also exists a Neuter II form in the nominative and accusative, 
whereby an adjective modifying a neuter noun in /e/ will take the ending -é -e 
rather than -o -o: yepsené coynue cérvene sdunce “a red sun”. 


6.3 Definite Adjective Declension 


The definite adjectives are derived from the Common Slavic definites, histori- 
cally formed by attaching the declined anaphoric pronoun *-j- to the end of the 
“indefinite” forms, those shown in the chart above. Since the anaphoric pronoun 
was in origin a demonstrative, it had the effect of strengthening the adjective and 
serving as a sort of ‘pointer’ to single a certain noun out of a group. The distinction 
between definite and indefinite adjectives was lost in most other Slavic languages, 
except in East Slavic, where both forms were preserved but with wholly different 
functions. The definite adjective still survives with something close to its original 
function in the Baltic languages and in North Slavic. In Novegradian, they have 
also become entwined with the topicalization system. 

There are two stress patterns seen in definite adjectives. The first (and more 
common) is known as the antepenultimate system, like nepsene in the following 
chart, where: 

e Inthe masculine nominative singular and masculine inanimate accusative 
singular, the stress is on the same syllable as in its indefinite forms. 

e Inthe genitive plural, it falls on the penult, as the ending -éh is a contrac- 
tion of an earlier -ijih. 

e Inall other forms (including the genitive plural if the stem ends in a clus- 
ter), stress falls on the antepenultimate syllable. 


The other system is ending-stress, where: 
e Inthe masculine nominative singular and masculine inanimate accusative 
singular, the stress is on the same syllable as in its indefinite forms. 
e Inall other forms, the stress is on the first syllable of the ending. 
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Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
Pinieies Ije¢pBeH-elt IJ€PBeEH-0e Ij¢pBeH-aa IjepBeH-He 
Nominative F : P ae P fe 4 P joie 
cérvenei cervénoie cervénaia cervénije 
a IJ€PBeH-aeBO ljepBeH-be IjepBeH-Hx 
Genitive P ye P Pi P ~_ 
cervendievo cervénéie cervénih 
Accusative LepBeH-aeBo uepBeH-be UepBeH-Hx 
(ANIM) cervendievo cervénéie cervénih 
Accusative ujepBeH-Mii L|€pBeH-0€ L€pBeH-alo ljepBeH-He 
(NAN) cérvenij cervénote cervénaiu cervénije 
LIje¢pBeH-HeM IjC¢pBeH-O1OH Le pBeH-HeMu 
Dat./Instr. P a P a P a 
cervénijem cervénoiun cervenijemi 
ee IJ€pBeH-aeBO IJ€PBEH-OBEBO 
Partitive E oe P : 
cervendievo cervendévevo 
r 1jepBeH-bbM IJepBeH-Hex 
Locative P Fan hey J Jee 
cervénéiém cervénijeh 
. IJ¢pBeH-yIOH IlepBeH-bb 
Lative P ; y P ae 
cervénuiun cervéneié 


Which adjectives use which stress pattern must be memorized. However, most 
adjectives that include the derivational suffix -ck- -sk- use ending-stress. 

As the stress moves around, consonants may voice as they do with nouns: Nom 
SG MASC Beaukelt velikei “great”, GEN SG MASC BeAuraeBo veligdievo. 

There is no Neuter II form as seen in the indefinite forms: Lleppenoe mope 
Cervénoie more “the Red Sea” 

The shifting stress can sometimes cause vowel changes as well, for historical 
reasons. This is usually the result of a former nasal vowel. Adjectives with a vowel 
change in their definite forms are always ending-stressed. The normal vowel (as 
seen in the indefinite forms) is kept in the nominative and accusative singular mas- 
culine, but changes in all other definite forms. One of the most common examples 
is kpate krate “steep”. When declined in the nominative case as a definite adjective, 
the forms are: kpareit krdtei, kpyaaa kruddia, xpyaoe kruddie, xpyaue krudije. 

Because there are so few adjectives with such a vowel change, there has been a 
tendency across the years to regularize them. In standard Novegradian the change 
in xpare is required, but others, such as rexke ségke “heavy” > TwxKkas tigkdia, are 
now rarely seen outside of poetry and highly formal registers. The regularized 
texkas teékdia has supplanted rvpxkas in the standard. 
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6.4 Comparatives 


Novegradian, as with several other Slavic languages, only has a comparative de- 
gree of adjectives. A superlative can be formed, but it is generally not used unless 
the context cannot disambiguate the situation. 

The comparative is typically formed with the suffix -m- -s- added immediately 
after the stem, plus a slight variant of the regular adjective endings (see below). 
This form has a variant -eftm- -eis- used when the stem ends a consonant cluster.” 

e uepsene cérvene “red” > yepsenute cervénse “redder” 

e maone pléne “full” > naonme plénse “fuller” 

e upuray6be priglibe “deep” > npuray6ue priglibse “deeper” 

e uHTepecue interésne “interesting” > uHTepecHelimie interesnéise “more 
interesting” 


© octpe dstre “sharp” > ocrpeiime ostréise “sharper” 


There are a few cases where -eitu- -eis- is used when the stem ends in a single 
consonant. This is common with monosyllabic roots ending in a labial or velar 
consonant: 

e HoBe 2dve “new” > HoBelie noveise “newer” 
e mpaBe prave “correct, proper” > npaBeriue pravéise “more proper” 
e salike vdike “difficult” > paiirettme vaigéise “more difficult” (note the voic- 


ing) 


Monosyllabic roots ending in /s z t d/ as well as native Slavic roots ending in 
/k g x/ usually undergo palatalization to /¢ jc }/ and /s! z' s}/ respectively instead 
of taking a full ending. If the palatalized consonant is intervocalic, proper pronun- 
ciation calls for a geminate consonant, though a single consonant is more common 
in unrestricted speech. This gemination is the result of the fusion of the -m- end- 
ing with the palatalized consonant (so that synxpe vuthje “higher”, for instance, 
continues an earlier */Bwicsie/). 

e syuce vuiise “high” > syuxse vutbje “higher” (pronounced 
/'Bwic:e/ or /‘Bwice/) 

© 6ause blize “close” > 6auree bligje “closer” (pronounced 
/blijze/ or /'blije/) 

e ropae gérde “proud” > roprse gérgje “prouder” (pronounced 
/‘gorje/) 


2 There is a third form, -um- -is-, common in colloquial use but not considered 
standard. This form is elaborated upon in Section 22.5 
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e seauxe velike “great” > Beaume velige “greater” (pronounced 
/Be'lis):e/ or /Be'lisie/) 

e spare drdge “expensive” > apaxe draze “more expensive” (pronounced 
/‘draz:e/ or /‘draze/) 


However, the suffix -x- seen with many adjectives inherited from Common 
Slavic drops in the comparative before the stem undergoes palatalization. If the 
consonant immediately before it is a fricative, it may convert back into a plosive 
before palatalizing, since the suffix that originally forced its lenition is now gone: 

e saske vazke (CS *oz-vk-s) “narrow” > Barbe vdgje “narrower” 

e raasxe glizke (CS *glad-pk-») “smooth” > raarse glagje “smoother” 
e acrxe légke (CS *leg-pk-s) “easy, light” > sexe /éZe “easier” 

e merke mégke (CS *meg-bk-») “soft, mild” > mexe méZe “softer” 


e caasxe slizke (CS *slad-pk-») “sweet” > caarse slagje “sweeter” 


Final -st- palatalizes to /s'c/: 
e ucte éste “true, genuine” > nuke iskje “more genuine” 
e mpocre préste “simple” > npourkse préskje “simpler” 


e mycre piste “empty” > myurkbe puskje “emptier” 


Polysyllabic stems ending in /B/ transform it to /w/; this is typical with the 
derivational suffixes -up- -iv- and -on- -ov-: 
e roaose goddve “ready” > roaoyute godduse “more ready” 


e abuuse lénive “lazy” > abanyue léntwse “lazier” 


Adjectives ending in /nne/ (i.e., a root ending in /n/ followed by the deriva- 
tional affix -7-) generally lose one /n/ and then add -r-, rather than taking -eitm-. 
However, the geminate remains in spelling: 

e Kbuue kénne “valuable” > kbunme kénnse “more valuable” 


© ocauune oiédinne “lonely” > oeannuue oiedinnse “lonelier” 


The adjective nyxHtHe péntne ['pun.ne] “exact, accurate” has the comparative 
form nyuTme pintse [‘pun.sie]. While irregular in spelling, in pronunciation it is 
regular according to the above rule. 

And there are some adjectives that are simply irregular, shown in the following 


table: 
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Adjective 
aBHHe dvine 
Base vale 
BewKe vélke 
roseHe gddene 
Aobpe débre 
xypuske kurizke 
MaaeHe mdlene 
Hucke niske 
mo3He pdzne 
texke téZke 
Tomcte télste 
tyupae tuirde 
xyae hide 


Meaning 
clear, obvious 
big 
damp, humid 
worthy 
good 
spicy 
small 
low 
late 
heavy 
fat, thick 
hard, firm 
bad 


Comparative 
ayHme dunse 
6oame bédlse 
Beaxe vélge 
roaHeime godnéise 
cybuie suéSe 
Kypuuikse kurtskje 
MeHule ménise 
HWKHe 71Zne 
nose pézse ['pos).s'e] 
Texe réZe 
Tomukse s6fskje ['towfce] 
Tyeprbe tuérgje 
xyxe ize 


Comparative adjectives use the same endings as other adjectives, with one dif- 


ference: any suffixes that begin with /o/ are changed to /e/, for both types of adjec- 


tives. The genitive epenthetic vowel also becomes /e/. Lleppenmte cervénse, there- 


fore, declines like this: 


Masculine 


lepBeH-I-e 


Nom. 


cervénse 


Gen. 


Acc. 
(ANIM) 


Acc. I|¢pBeH-Il-e 
(INAN) cervénse 


Dat./ 
Instr. 


Par. 


Loc. 


Lat. 


Indefinite Declension 


Neuter 
ljepBeH-Ul-e 
cervénse 


Ije¢pBeH-Il-a 
cervénsa 
ljeépBeH-Il-a 
cervénsa 


IjepBeH-II-e 
cervénse 


UepBeH -I-CM 
cervénsem 


ljepBeH-I-a 
cervénsa 

ljepBeH-I1- 
cervénsé 


UecpBeH -I-yH 


cervénsun 


WjepBeH-II-a 


WjepBeH-lI-eH 


Feminine Plural 


ljeépBeH-I-H 


cervénsa cerveénsi 
yepBeH-1-b wepBeH-em-O 
cervénsé cervénes 
wepBeH--b wepBeH-em-O 
cervénsé cervénes 
WepBeH--y WepBeH-I-H 
cervénsu cervensi 


UepBeH -Il-aMu 


cerveénsei cervénsami 


LjepBeH-Il-ey 
cervénseu 
ljepBeH-I-bx 
cervénséh 
ljepBeH-I-H 
cervenst 
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Definite Declension 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
N lepBeH-ul-elt IjepBeH-II-ee WepBeH-Il-as lepBeH-I-He 
noe cervénsel cervénseie cervénsaia cervensije 
G Ije¢pBeH-Il-aeBo lepBeH-1-be WepBeH-I-Hx 
= cervensdievo cervénséie cervénsib 
Acc. IjepBeH-II-aeBo lepBeH-1-be WepBeH-I-Hx 
(ANIM) cervensdievo cervénstie cervénsih 
Acc. UepBeH-II-Hii — epBeH-uI-ee epBeH-II-ato lepBeH-II-He 
(INAN) cervensij cervénseie cervénsaiu cervénsije 
Dat./ lepBeH-II-Hem IepBeH-UI-cloH + We p BeH-I-HeMu 
Instr. cervénsijem cervénseiun cervensijemi 
P Ij¢pBeH-II-aeBo IjepBeH-IlI-eBeBO 
ae cervensdievo cervensévevo 
L ljepBeH-m-bbM Ije¢pBeH-Il-Hex 
oe cervénstiém cervénsijeh 
L I|¢PBeH-IlI-yIOH lepBeH-1-bb 
se cervénsuiun cervénseié 


The suffix -eiim- -eis- is almost always stressed; the only exceptions are when it 
is followed by a trisyllabic ending that forces the stress rightwards as per regular 
rules. Forms with -m- -s- are a little more unpredictable, sometimes retaining their 
original stress and sometimes shifting it right one syllable (although comparatives 
are always stem-stressed). Oftentimes these exist in free variation, with, for in- 
stance, both /'tser.Ben.s'e/ and /tser'Ben.s/e/ being heard for uepsenute. 


6.5 Superlatives 


A superlative may be made by attaching the prefix Hait- mai- to the compara- 
tive form: HaitBpeaume naivelise “greatest”, Haiiboame naibdlse “largest”, Haiixyxe 
naihuge “worst”. When an adjective begins with a vowel, that vowel takes its iota- 
fied form, though the i in the prefix is still redundantly written: apuxe “clear” > 
HaliayHule 2alidunse. 

This prefix is not mandatory to express superlatives; typically a bare compara- 
tive is used. The superlative prefix is used for emphasis or disambiguation when it 
is not clear whether a comparative or superlative meaning is intended. 
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6.6 Other Degrees and Prefixes 


In addition to the comparative and superlative, Novegradian adjectives can 
mark two other degrees—the intensive and the excessive. Like the superlative, 
these are both prefixial and optional. However, unlike the superlative, their use is 
encouraged, as overuse of adverbs to express the same concept is considered poor 
style. 

The prefix npe- pre- means “very”, and intensifies the quality already expressed 
by the adjective. It is attached to the absolute degree of the adjective (i.e., the base 
definite or indefinite form, never a comparative base) and is generally unstressed. 
On a few adjectives, it is almost required in place of seperate adverbials (e.g., 
mpexpacue prekrasne “very beautiful”, almost never “Beaem Kpacue vélem krasne). 

The stressed prefix Bo- vd- means “too (much)”, and indicates excess. It is added 
to either the base form of an adjective or the comparative stem (but only if the 
comparative stem is formed by consonant mutation): Bo6ause véblize / BobauFbe 
vdbligje “too close”. 

If either prefix is added to an adjective beginning with a vowel, that vowel takes 
its iotafied form: npeaBnue preidvine “very evident”. If they are added to an adjec- 
tive that already has a lexical prefix with no functional load (¢.g., mpuray6e priglibe 
“deep”, since *“ray6e does not exist), the lexical prefix may drop in many cases: 
Boraybe védglube “too deep”, not *sonpuraybe *vdpriglube. 

There is one other adjective degree known as the “trial superlative”, formed by 
the prefix rpe- ¢re-. It is frequently and productively used in literature and story- 
telling, but has very limited functionality elsewhere. In literature and liturgical 
contexts, it is used to indicate a superlative, though it also has connotations of 
great importance: rpecyete tresuéte “thrice-holy, most holy”. It is also used hy- 
perbolically, as in the common folkloric opening Ha Tpeaesuruex Kemaax, Ha 
Tpeaexurbbm Llapecr¥s Na Tredevitijeh Zemlah, na Tredeéitéiém Carestué “In 
the Thrice-Nine Lands, in the Thrice-Ten Tsardom’”, used to refer to a far away 
land. 
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Numerals 


Tledaxou timnnu 


7.1 Definitions and Features 


Numerals form a separate class in Novegradian, demonstrating behavior some- 
where in between nouns/pronouns and adjectives. Like adjectives, they are modi- 
fiers of nouns; however, agreement is limited to the digits one through four, and 
that agreement is limited to gender (1-4) and number (1 only), animacy for all 
numbers, and case for all numerals but only in a few specific circumstances. They 
also lack many other typical adjectival features, such as the definite/indefinite dis- 
tinction, grades of comparison, and the ability to be used as a predicate. 

On the other hand, they also frequently trigger agreement on the nouns they 
modify as well. Often the case of the entire noun phrase is marked on the numeral, 
with the noun instead having some other case forced on it in agreement. Numerals 
also often cause the distinction of number to be neutralized on the noun (since, 
after all, the numeral marks number even more specifically). 

There are also a few derivative forms of numbers that will be discussed here 
which function as other parts of speech. These include ordinal numbers, which are 
true adjectives, and a variety of adverbial numerals. 


7.2 Inanimate Numerals 


The numerals used with inanimate nouns descend from the basic Common 
Slavic set of numerals. The numerals 1-10 are: 
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Nominative Genitive Dative 
Number ; : 
Accusative Locative Instrumental 
eaeHe iédene 
1 eAHa iédna 
eAHo iédno 
92, abe diva Aosyx dévuh AoBbMa dévéma 
AOBb dévé 
3 ae sh tpex tréh Tpem trém 
Tph tré 
4 yeTupu cétiri uerupex cétireh yeTupem cétirem 
5 netu péti nietex péteh erem pétem 
6 wmectu sésti uectex sésteh mectem séstem 
7: meHbu sénji memex sémeh memem sémem 
8 OWMH Osmi oummex dsmeh oumem d6smem 
9 acButu déviti AcButex déviteh AeButem dévitem 
10 acuutTu déviti Acuutex désiteh Acummtem désitem 


Eaene “one” is a true pronominal adjective, and declines regularly according 
to the inanimate adjective declension paradigm (although the central /e/ disap- 
pears in all forms other than the Nom/acc masculine singular): eaua iédna, eaHo 
iédno, etc. Like most other pronominal adjectives, it lacks definite forms. The only 
quirky form is its genitive plural (and therefore animate accusative as well), which 
is eanux iednih, not *eaou *iedén. 

Aosa “two” has two forms in the nominative/accusative: aopa déva with mas- 
culine and neuter nouns, and aos dévé with feminine. There are only two other 
forms for other cases: Aosyx dévuh (GEN/LOc) and aosbma dévéma (pat/tNs). In 
other cases, the Nom/acc form is used, including gender agreement. Tpu/rpb 
“three” declines similarly, only having gender agreement in the NoM/acc. 

Llerupu “four” and higher decline similarly (see above), but without any gender 
agreement. Novegradian numeral declension, as can be seen above, has undergone 
a significant amount of analogical levelling; only two patterns remain, that used by 
“two” and that used by all other numerals. 

The teens are created by taking the digit and adding -nauurn -ndciti (a con- 
tracted form of Old Novegradian na Aeware “upon ten”; the -7 is by analogy with 
Aeuuru and the other numbers 5-9). The incorporated digit may undergo sub- 
stantial reductions: 
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Number 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Nominative 

Accusative 
eCAMHAlMTU 
iedindciti 
AyaHaljHTu 
duandciti 
TpHH alujyHuTu 
trindciti 
wjeTpeHaljuTu 
cetrendciti 
NMUHHAYHTH 
pinndciti 
mecHayuTu 
Sesnaciti 
MeHHanHTu 
Sennaciti 
OlMHauyuHTu 
osmndaciti 
AcyHaljHTH 
deundciti 


Genitive 

Locative 
CANHaAlHTex 
iedindciteh 
AyaHaluTex 
duandciteh 
TpHH aujuTex 
trindciteh 
werpenayntex 
cetrendciteh 
NHMHHAWMTex 
pinndciteh 
ImecHaluTex 
Sesndciteh 
MeHHanHTex 
Senndciteh 
OlIMHaluyutTex 
osmnaciteh 
AcyHallHTex 
deundciteh 


Dative 

Instrumental 
eCAMHAlHTeM 
iedindcitem 
AyaHaljHTeM 
duandcitem 
TpHHaluHTemM 
trindcitem 
ljeTpeHaljuTeM 
cetrendcitem 
TIMHHALNUTCM 
pinndcitem 
IecHayHTeM 
Sesnacitem 
IeCHHaAWHTeCM 
Senndcitem 
OWIMHalyuHTemM 
osmndacitem 
AcyHaljHTeM 
deundcitem 


The incorporated digit no longer shows any sort of case declension or gender 


agreement, so there are no forms like “aybuanuru or “AosyxHauutex. 


The decades 20-90 work by taking a unit and affixing -aemmrn to it (literally 
“two-tens”, “three-tens”, etc). When declined, both halves take affixes: 
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Number 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


Nominative 

Accusative 
AyaAelluTu 
duadésiti 
TpHACIINTH 
tridésiti 
ueTHpACMIMTU 
cetirdésiti 
M3AeWIMTu 
pizdésiti 
Ie3AcmuTH 
Sezdésiti 
IecHACUIMTH 
Senaésiti 
OlMecHACIINTH 
osendésiti 
ACBUACIUMTH 
devidésiti 


Genitive 

Locative 
AYYAcuIMTex 
dwudésiteh 
TpcAcIIMTex 
tredéiteh 
leTHpeAeMIuTex 
cetiredéiteh 
TM TeACIIuMTex 
pitedésiteh 
IecTeAcwutTex 
Sestedésiteh 
IeMecAcwuiuTex 
Semedéiteh 
OMIMCACIIHTex 
osmedésiteh 
ACBUTCACIUIHTeX 
devitedéiteh 


Dative 
Instrumental 

Aybacmurem 
duédéitem 
TpeAcwInTeM 
tredé&item 
leTHpeAcwiuTem 
cetiredésitem 
TIMTCACIIHTCM 
pitedésitem 
IecTeAcCwuTemM 
Sestedésitem 
IeMecACwIuTeM 
Semedéitem 
OWIMCACIINTeM 
osmedésitem 
ACBUTCACIIHTeCM 
devitedéitem 


Any other whole numbers below 100 can be formed by placing a digit after 


a decade, and dropping the -ru -#i from the decade. Only the last digit declines: 


Ayaaeuin meHbu duadési sénji “twenty-seven”. 


The hundreds are compounds of units plus forms of the word cro sté “hun- 


dred”. In their forms, older dual and genitive cases may be seen. These numbers no 


longer decline for case and are invariable. 


Number 


100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 


Novegradian 
cTo std 
Ayberu duésti 
Tpucta trista 
yeTpecta cétresta 
MHWOT picdt 
miecToT sestét 
IeMcoT semsdt 
OlleMcoT osemsdbt 


ACBULIOT devicdt 
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Higher numbers are made using the regular nouns Tumuksa tisikja “thousand” 
(second declension), muaéue miliéne “million”, 6uaéne bilidne “billion”, etc. If the 
number immediately before it is between 2 and 4, it takes itscount form (e.g., 2000 
= aosb runs déve tisikjé) and if it is between 5 and 9, the genitive plural (¢.g., 
7 million = menpu muaéu Sénji milidn). See Section 13.8. 

2,840,527 would therefore be rendered ,oga Muaéua, omleMcoT WeTHpACMIMTU 
THUIMKbU, MMUOT Ayasemmm meHbu déva milidna, osemsét cetirdésiti tisikji, picdt 
duadeési sénji. The commas are required in the written form, but there is no audible 
pause in pronunciation. 

Since cro “hundred” no longer declines, coroxa sétoka is used to represent 
“hundred” when used nominally: coroxn Aoaapey sétoki délareu “hundreds of dol- 
lars”. Since it is grammatically a noun and not a numeral, the following noun must 
be in the genitive or partitive plural. 

There are two other “irregular” numeral forms: the non-declining nowTpyracra 
pottrugdsta “150” and nowrpexsacra pottrekjdsta “250” (literally meaning “one and 
half hundred” and “two and a half hundred”; see Section 7.6 below). The form 
noTpyracra is required for 150; **cro nu3aemmurn is not allowed. Some variation 
between nowtTpeuacra and aybcru nu3aemmrn exists, the latter being more com- 
mon in most circumstances, but the former being required before certain nouns, 
such as units of currency. 


7.3 Animate Numerals 


The modern Novegradian animate numerals come from the Common Slavic 
collective numerals, actually nouns denoting a group of something (e.g., AoBanH 
dévajin “a group of two, pair”). There is no form for “one”. 
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Nominative Genitive Dative 
Number : : 
Accusative Locative Instrumental 

> AOBaHH AOBaex AOBaeM 
dévajin dévaieh dévaiem 

3 TpOHH Tpoex Tpoem 
trojin tréieh tréiem 

/ leTepo weTepex weTepem 
cétero cétereh céterem 

5 TICHTe€po meHTepex TICHTe¢peM 
péntero péntereh pénterem 

é mecTepo mrecTepex mecTepemM 
séstero séstereh sésterem 

7 IICHTepo MIeHTepex WICHTe€peM 
séntero séntereh sénterem 

8 OoKeHTepo ovKeHTepex ooKeHTepeM 
ozéntero ozéntereh ozénterem 

9 AeBecTepo AeBecTepex AeBecTepeM 
devéstero devéstereh devésterem 

10 A@kecrepo A@kecTepex A@kecrepem 
degéstero degéstereh degésterem 


Higher numbers consisting of a single word all take -epo -ero regularly: 
TpuAemutepo tridésitero “thirty”, mecHayurepo sesndcitero “sixteen”. “Hundred”, 
“thousand”, and higher terms use the same forms as the inanimate. 

Like the inanimate digits, these numerals also have a genitive/locative form and 
a dative/instrumental form. The GEn/Loc is formed by adding -ex -e/ to the root, 
and the pat/rns by adding -em -em. The roots for 4-10 can be found by dropping 
the /o/, and for 2-3 by dropping the /in/. 

For any higher numbers, the forms are the same as the inanimate numerals, 
except that if the very last element is 2-9 (or a teen, or a multiple of 10 less than 
100), it will be in its animate form rather than inanimate: 727 = memcor ayaaewmu 


yer ge 


mextepo semsbt duadési séntero. 


7.4 Ordinals 


The digits 1-10 each have their own ordinal adjective. All are derived directly 
from the cardinal numeral except for “first” and “second”, which are suppletive 
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forms. 
Ordinal Novegradian 
1* mupBe péirve 


28 Apyre drige 


37 tpute trite 

4th ueaupre cedirte 
Se tiete péte 

6" uecte séste 

pe meHMe sénme 
ge oume dsme 

gth aesete dévete 
10% Acuete désete 


All higher numbers up to 100 that are one word (ie., the teens and decades) can 
be converted to ordinals by simply adding -e (or other adjective endings) to the nu- 
meral: menaeumre sendésite “seventieth”. The hundreds are formed the same way, 
although all the fossilized forms of cro just become -cor-: core sé¢e “hundredth”, 
Aybcore duésdte “two hundredth”, etc. Higher numbers do the same, but with -x- 
inserted - rumurtue Zésitne “thousandth”, muaéuue milidnne “millionth”. 

Only the last portion of the number appears in its ordinal form, while the rest 
appears as a cardinal number. “1572™” would be rummxsa nmuor menAemu Apyre 
tisikja picbt sendési drige. 


7.5 Derivative Forms 


The numerals from two to ten have nominalized forms, while two to seven have 
a number of adverbial forms. 

The nominalized numerals function similarly to collectives. They indicate a 
small group, either animate or inanimate, that is viewed as a unit. The most com- 
mon inanimate usage is in reference to playing cards: rpotixa trdika “three (card). 
The most common animate usage is in reference to groups of people: rpoiixa “trio, 
group of three, triumvirate”. They are formed by affixing -(u)ka -(i)ka to the stem 
of the animate numeral. Note that for the numerals four through ten, the -er- suf- 
fix reduces to just -7-. “5” also loses its -7-. 


The various adverbs exist only up to seven. They fall into three classes: adverbs 
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of comparison, adverbs of intensity, and adverbs of accompaniment. 

The adverbs of comparison modify comparative adjectives, meaning “X times 
as much”: apaxke Haayoun drdze nadudjin “twice as expensive”. On its own, it can 
also mean “X-fold”: opeanyur Haayoun ovelicit nadudjin “it will increase twofold”. 
For two and three, it is formed by prefixing za- “on” to the animate form of the 
numeral, although in the case of “two” some other alterations occur. For four 
through seven, they are formed by prefixing za- to the animate form, while reduc- 
ing the ending -ero to -ro. 

The adverbs of intensity modify other adjectives and adverbs, meaning “X as” as 
in HaAyoun caoxHe nadudici slégne “twice as difficult, doubly difficult”, and verbs, 
meaning “for the Xth time”: Harpoiun natrdici “for the third time”. It is formed 
the same way as the nominalized numbers, except the prefix za- is seen in all forms 
and the suffix -a is replaced with -ci (or in older texts or dialectically, -ki). 

The adverbs of accompaniment clarify how many people are involved in a 
certain action, indicating accompaniment with verbs of motion and cooperative 
work with other verbs: ou mau Tpoem oni sii tréiem “the three of them went”. 
For two and three, the forms are identical to the dative-instrumental form of the 
animate numeral. For four through seven, the ending -rom is added to the the ani- 
mate stem, an historical variant of the instrumental. 

These forms are all shown in the following table at right. 


7.6 Fractions 


Novegradian already has its own words for the numbers 0.5, 1.5, and 2.5, which 
are 10m pdi, nomtpyra poltrugd, and nowtpexta poltrekjd, respectively. All other 
halves are formed as now + the genitive form of the number above: now AesuTex 
pot déviteh “8.5”, literally “half of nine”. 

Other fractions are made using an ordinal followed by the feminine noun 
uecru césti “portion”: rputa yectu trita césti “one-third”, literally “the third por- 
tion”. A cardinal number before it changes the value: aopb rpurb yectu déve trité 
cesté “two-thirds”, literally “two third portions” (the word “portion” must be put 
in the genitive case as per the rules of number agreement described later). 

The noun yecru may be omitted in exchange for making the ordinal definite. 
However, the case and gender must be the same: Aosb tpurbe déve tritéie. 

Novegradian does have distinct words for “third” and “quarter”, rpere tréte and 
ueryepre cetuérte respectively, but these are only used in practical physical contexts 
such as dividing a piece of land or foods like cakes. They never appear in more ab- 
stract mathematical contexts (e.g., the number 1/4 is always called neaupras cedir- 
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Nominaliza- Adverb of Adverb of Adverb of Ac- 


Number ; ; j : 
tion Comparison Intensity companiment 

> Ayolka HaAyOHH HaAyOHUM AOBaeM 
dudika nadudjin nadubici dévaiem 

3 Tpolika HaTpOHH HaTpoHuM Tpoem 
troika natrojin natroici troéiem 

4 leTpHka HalleTpo HalleTpHuH Ij€TpoM 
cétrika nacétro nacétrici cétrom 

. meTpuKa HalieTpoO HalieTpHuu TI€¢TpOM 
petrika napétro napetrici pétrom 

6 mecTpHka HalllecTpo HallecTpuuyu mlecTpoM 
séstrika naséstro naséstrici séstrom 

7 mcHTpliKa HalllcHTpo HallecHTpHuyw IICHTpOM 
Séntrika naséntro naséntrici séntrom 

8 OoKCHTpuka 
ozéntrika 
AeBeCTpHKa 

9 ae 
devéstrika 

10 A@KECTPUKa 
degéstrika 


taia, never wetyepte cetuérte) or when the object being quantified is not something 
that is physically divided and partitioned (e.g., yeaupras 3e aya cedirtaia ze lid “a 
fourth of the people”, never *ueryepre 3e aya). 

When reading decimals, digits to the right of the decimal are read individually, 


not as a whole. The decimal mark itself (“;”) is called sapbse zaréze. Thus, 0,75 is 
read as Howe 3apbse mienbu neru ndle zaréze sénji péti. 


7.7 The Singulative One 


In addition to the regular numeral eaene iédene for “one”, Novegradian also has 
the so-called “singulative one” mow péé, identical in form but not in function with 
the word for “half”. It is used to emphasize that a given noun is one out of what is 
normally expected to be a group of more than one. Some nouns, such as “leg”, al- 
most always take mow instead of eaexe, since legs usually come in two or four: no» 
Horb pdf nogé“one leg”. For nouns that do not necessarily come in groups, there is 


a semantic difference between the use of eaene and mow. For example, eacue pbue 
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iédene véne means “one ship” being discussed on its own, while now Bbxa pol véna 
may better be translated as “one of the ships”, with the implication that this ship 
is part of a fleet. 

Not all instances of “one of the X” in English may be translated into Novegradi- 
an using now. This can only be done if there is some inherent connection between 
the one item and the rest of the group, such as the leg or ship in a fleet above. It 
cannot be used in a sentence such as “This is one of the cities I have visited”; this 
requires eaene as the connection between “this [city]” and “cities I have visited” 
is too weak and entirely dependent on a single person, rather than being anything 
inherent. 

“One boot” may be distinguished from “half of a boot” by the case of the noun 
after 10m: genitive for “one”, partitive for “half”: nom ca6ora pdt sabdga “one boot”, 
m0 caborek pd sabégek “half of a boot”’. 


7.8 Indefinite Numerals 


Modern Novegradian has three standard indefinite numerals. Coroxu sétoki 
(first declension plural) means “hundreds (of)”, and is used much as in English, 
utilizing the nominalized form of the numeral cro sté “one hundred”. The noun 
tema tema (first declension singular; literally “darkness”) refers to an uncount- 
able multitude, generally used like English “thousands of” or “tens of thousands 
of’. The phrase tema-rem temd-tem (first declension singular; as it literally means 
“darkness of darknesses”, only the first part declines) is stylistically marked and po- 
etically refers to a seemingly infinite number of something. All of these require the 
following noun to be in the partitive plural: rema-rem rybaaoy temd-tem guézdou 
“a multitude (infinite number of) stars”. 

There is no close equivalent to English “tens of” or “dozens of”. Any of a num- 
ber of non-numerical nouns may be used: rpamaaa gramdda “crowd”, MHoxectyo 
mnéogestuo “multitude”, pea réd “row”, etc. 


7.9 Use of Symbols 


In Novegradian, the comma marks decimals and the full stop separates numer- 
als. “Ten thousand point five” is therefore rendered 10.000,5. 
Novegradian has an unusual system for positioning unit symbols. This includes 


1 Alternatively, “half of a boot” may also be expressed using the preposition 3e ze 
“from” plus the genitive case: mom 3e cabora pdt ze sabdga. 
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percents (%), currency symbols ($, €, py6, mx, etc), and symbols for weights and 
measures (A, KM, r, etc). In speech, the units may be placed either before or after the 
number, with slightly different meanings (described in a later section). In writing, 
the placement of these symbols mirrors their position in speech, so that all may 
be placed either before or after the number. This leads to unusual sights (by non- 
Novegradian standards) such as %90, 9.95$, or km400. 


7.10 Cyrillic Numerals 


Much like Roman numerals in the West, Novegradian still uses the old Cyrillic 
numeral system (referred to as crapeii crune starei stile “old style”) in certain situa- 
tions. It is common to see them on clocks, for writing dates, on lists, marking days 
of the week (where 1 is Monday and 7 is Sunday), occasionally as page numbers, 
and often on tombstones. 

Derived from the Greek numeral system, the old Cyrillic system includes a 
number of letters no longer used in Novegradian, much less any Slavic language. 
For numeration, though, they continue to be used. Every unit from 1-9, ten from 
10-90, and hundred from 100-900 are assigned a letter. These are then ordered, 
largest first, and their values added up. The letter assignments are: 


Letter Value Letter Value Letter Value 
A 1 I 10 P 100 
B 2 K 20 C 200 
I 3 A 30 T 300 
A 4 M 40 y 400 
E 5 H 50 cy 500 
S 6 3 60 x 600 
3 7 O 70 Y 700 
VU 8 II 80 W 800 
ie) 9 q 90 L 900 


The one exception to the highest-value first rule is in the teens, where the “deci- 
mal I” always follows the unit instead of preceding it. Numbers in the thousands 
are formed using the symbol #, which multiplies the value of whatever letter fol- 
lows it by 1000. 

When adequate fonts are unavailable, a few substitutions are common: © be- 
comes 8,3 becomes Ke, V becomes Ic, and W becomes W from the Latin script. 
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Since most of these characters are not typed very frequently, it generally is not a 
problem. 

Traditionally a sitlo, a diacritic consisting of a short jagged line, was written 
over the next-to-last letter in a number. In modern times generally a single, long 


overline is drawn over an entire number. 


Examples (with both modern and traditional styles in the ‘Cyrillic’ column): 


Cyrillic Western Breakdown 
Al Ai 14 4+10 
KT ir 23 20+3 
PA pa 101 100+1 
¥vO3 os Vii 700+70+7 
#AOTHIE #adpite 1585 (1000x 1)+500+80+5 
#ALIMI faut 1918 (1000x 1)+900+8+10 


#B3 #83 2007 (1000x2)+7 


Pronouns 


Oxa2bakou umrnnu 


8.1 Definitions and Features 


Pronouns are a diverse class of wordforms that syntactically fill the same role 
as nouns (hence the term “pronoun”). They serve as standins for other nouns or 
noun phrases, known as antecedents, that have been previously mentioned or that 
can otherwise be determined from context. 

Pronouns come in many different varieties. Among these are personal pro- 
nouns (standing in for a noun), demonstrative pronouns (indicating which noun 
is meant), interrogative pronouns (asking what noun is meant), and various oth- 
ers. 

Included in this section are a number of other pro-forms such as possessive ad- 
jectives and interrogative adverbs, as well as miscellaneous determiners that follow 
a pronominal declension paradigm in Novegradian. 


8.2 Personal Pronouns 


The personal pronouns stand in for other nouns, indicating that noun’s person, 
number, and case, as well as gender in the third person singular. There are three 
subdeclensions in the first and second persons—one used by the singulars and the 
reflexive, one by the duals, and one by the plurals. The third person pronouns form 
a separate class; each one has its own unique declension, mirroring fairly closely 
the endings of definite adjectives, which share a common origin. 


8.2.1 First and Second Persons 
The first and second person pronouns are descended directly from the Com- 


mon Slavic ones, with the exception of the nominative dual forms, which come 


from “we-two” and “you-two”. 
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1Sg IDI 1Pl 28g 2D1 2PI 
Nom a Haaya is — Banya ay 
ids nadud mut ut vadud vut 
G MeHe Halo Hace te6e Balo Bace 
oy mené ndiu ndse tebé vdiu vase 
n MeHe Halo Hace tTe6e Baro Bace 
mené ndiu ndse tebé vdiu vase 
D/I MHS HamMa HamMe THOS BaMa BaMe 
mné ndma name tibe’ vama vame 
P MeHE Halo Hace Te6e Balo Bace 
ee mené ndiu ndse tebé vdiu vase 
L MHS Halo Hace THOS Balo Bace 
mné ndiu ndse tibe’ vdiu vase 
ey me Ha oe re Ba Byu 
me na a1 te va vul 


When the genitive took over as the direct object of accusative sentences with 
animate nouns, the same thing happened in the pronouns—the original accusa- 
tive form disappeared in favor of the genitive. Interestingly, it is the lative case 
that now uses the original accusative pronouns, because the lative arose as a vari- 
ant of the accusative when not used as a direct object, meaning the genitive never 
replaced it anywhere. The partitive, whose functions were originally performed by 
the genitive, also shares the genitive pronouns. 

The locative case is always syncretic, having the same form as another case, but 
which one depends on the pronoun. In the singular pronouns it is always identical 
with the dative/instrumental, while in the dual and plural pronouns it matches 
the genitive. 

The reflexive pronoun “mu conjugates exactly the same as rua—me6e, mmu6+, 
une Sebé, sibé, sé. The nominative form is of course hypothetical, as a reflexive form 
can never be used as the subject of a sentence. 

The pronoun ac ids loses its final /s/, becoming /ja/, whenever the following 
word begins with a fricative consonant. This reduction is not indicated in writing, 
however. 


8.2.2 Third Person 


Common Slavic originally lacked third person pronouns, but later formed 
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them in oblique cases using the anaphoric pronoun *j-. The relation between the 
forms of the Novegradian third person pronouns and the endings taken by defi- 
nite adjectives can be seen clearly. 


S85 388 3D1 3Pl 
(M/N) (F) 
oHe ona OHAya OHH 
Nom : y le ; 
one ond ondud ont 
eBO b er0 ux 
Gen . ue ‘ps j 
ievd ié iéiu th 
e€BO b e10 ux 
Acc ae ty sie j 
ievd ié iéiu th 
eM eH ema MMe 
D/I hea - ies 
iemu 161 iema ime 
e€BO b e10 ux 
Par beet Ss ope / 
ievd 1é 1éiu Z 
eM eH er0 ux 
Loc a to nie ; 
iém iéi iéiu th 
Heu Helo Hea Heb 
Lat jai 43 3 iu 
neji néiu néia néié 


The anaphoric pronoun was never allowed to stand on its own in its original 
nominative/accusative case form, so an old demonstrative pronoun on- with end- 
ings was used to stand in its place. This nominative form is to be avoided when at 
all possible. 

The original accusative was replaced by the genitive, avoiding the problem of 
the lone anaphoric pronoun. In the lative form of the old accusative, however, an 
epenthetic /n/ was acquired to allow the nominative form to stand on its own, 
in a way. The /n/ likely came from the prepositions that usually preceded nouns 
in this case, several of which ended in an /n/ which was lost at a later point (e.g,, 
Novegradian Bo “into” < Common Slavic *vpn, although this /n/ reemerges in 
certain situations). 

There is also a second set of third person pronouns, this one derived from the 
former demonstrative *to, the same that cliticizes to nouns to topicalize them. 
True to this function, however, this set cannot be used to refer to third person 
nouns that are not topicalized. Within the realm of topicalized nouns, however, 
ro and one exist in free variation. 

These forms do not mark gender, only case and optionally number. The singu- 
lar forms may refer to plural antecedents (especially when in the nominative case, 
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since Tu ¢/ could potentially mean either “they” or “you”). 


Sg Pl 
TO TH 
Nom , ‘ 
to tt 
TOBO Tbx 
Gen , : 
tovd teh 
TOBO Tbx 
Acc ; j 
tovd teh 
TbM TbMu 
D/I > ae 
tem tem. 
TOBO Tbx 
Par ; , 
tovd teh 
TOM Tbx 
Loc y 
tém teh 
TO TH 
Lat ; 
to tt 


8.2.3 Possessives 


Possession can be indicated in two ways in Novegradian—with the possessive 
adjectives inherited from Common Slavic, or using an analytic construction bor- 
rowed from the Finnic languages. 

The inherited adjectives are moti mdi (1sG), ryoit tudi (28a), cyott sudi (REFL), 
HaHH 72djin (IDL), BauH vdjin (2px), Ham nds (PL), and Bam vds (2PL). The three 
singular adjectives decline the same way, the duals a different way, and the plurals 
according to a third pattern. 

In the third person, the possessive pronouns are exo ievd (M/N SG), b ié(F SG), ex0 
i¢iu (DL), and ex iéh (PL) in all cases, derived from the anaphoric pronoun. They do 
not agree with the noun they modify in any way. 

All of the above forms, however, are considered a little formal, though not ex- 
tremely so, and in all but formal writing the analytic forms are dominant. They 
are formed using the prepostion o o “at” with a pronoun in the genitive case: 0 
mene 0 mené “my” (lit. “at me”). In the third person, /n/ is inserted in between, 
attached to the pronoun: o HeBo 0 nevd “his”. These forms are required to go after 
the possessed noun, never before. In much of the northern and eastern parts of the 
Republic of Novegrad, it is common to use the lative case instead of the genitive, 


giving 0 Me, o HeH, etc, instead. 
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isvUu 
77 
HINIeH 


1S0U 
PF 
XHTIeH 


qispu 
XHIIeH 


rsp 
UWHTMIPH 


isvUu 
PF 
HITCH 


1S0U 
PF 
XHTIeH 


isvUu 
PF 
HITCH 


Id 


nspu 
Amreu 


asvu 


AGG 


gmeH 


Isvu 


AGGe 


gmmeH 


Isvu 


AGE 


gmeH 


nspu 
Amreu 


asvu 


AGG 


gmmeH 


vspu 
emeH 


d 


asvu 
a7 
oMmMeH 


uasvu 
WoIltH 


oaaspu 
OdoIIeH 


uispu 
WHITTItH 


asvu 
a7 
oMmMeH 


oaaspu 
OddIItH 


aspu 
omeH 


N 


med /MeH 


SDU 


ae 


TMeH 


uasyu 
WOTIetH 


oaaspu 
OdoTIeH 


uspu 
WHITItH 


svU 


70 


eH 


oaaspu 
OdoTIeH 


ulpu 
UePH 


qupu 


xXHeH 


qupu 


xXHeH 


suulpu 
UWNHPH 


upu 
UeCH 


qupu 


xXHtH 


ulpu 
UePH 


Id 


miyu atv 
OIeH oPH 
waiyu = warpu 
MoetH WoeH 
1a1vU oaaipu 
yoru OaoeH 
vayu = warty 
WoeH WHtH 
miyu anya 
OIeH OPH 
1a1vUu oaatpu 
HOCH OdoeH 
vipu apt 
BeH OPH 
d N 
HuYea jf HH?H 


uilpu 
HHH 


uaiyu 
WoetH 


oaatpu 
oaoeH 


uilvu 
WHeH 


uilpu 
HHH 


oaatpu 
oaoeH 


uilpu 
HHH 


W 


wou 
HOW 


gifou 


xXHOW 


gylout 


xXHOW 


muglou 
UWHOW 


glow 
HOW 


qplout 


xXHOW 


wou 
HOW 


Id 


ad p10ue 
o1ow J0Ww 
wou —udgtoUuL 
YOON WoOW 
igtoul = gaatout 
WOON  o890/W 
wou  — waplow 
WooW WHOW 
ytoul p10 
o1ow 20Ww 
igtoul = gaatout 
WOON  Of90W 
YiOUuL p10uL 
BOW 20Ww 
d N 
oA /HOAL/HOW 


19UL 
vow 


ug1oul 
WwooW 


gaatout 
ogs0w 


ulou 
WHOW 


19 
vow 


oaatou 
Og0N 


wT] 


20T 


Ieg 


1/d 


DY 


ud5) 


WON, 
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8.3 Demonstrative Pronouns 


Novegradian has only one main demonstrative pronoun, me sé, which can be 
translated as either “this” or “that”, depending on context. It originally meant just 
“this”, but its use increased as the other demonstratives were lost, and may have 
acquired wider usage due to influence from the Finnish pronoun/demonstrative 
se “it, that”. The adjective form declines using the same sorts of endings as the pos- 
sessive adjectives. 


M N F Pl 
Nom  uesé me sé ma $4 mm sf 
Gen IleBO Sevd IIeBO Sevd men séi WIMX SZ, 
Acc me sé me sé my sé mn st 
D/I mM sim mM sim men Séi IWMMH Simi 
Par IIeBO Sevd IIeBO Sevd men Séi mux sih 
Loc tem sém tem sém men £41 mux sih 
Lat me sé me sé my sé mM sf 


When used on its own as a pronoun, the masculine/neuter form is used. 

If distance (ie., “that” as opposed to “this”) needs to be emphasized, the defec- 
tive demonstrative ou- o7-, the same one forming the nominative third person 
pronouns, may be used. When used as adjectives (or perhaps just pronouns in ap- 
position), only the forms one éve (M/N), ona ond (F), and onn oni (PL) exist! 


8.4 Absolute Pronouns 


The absolute pronouns are special pronominal forms used in isolation, when 
the verb and environment they should appear in is completely implied by con- 


» 


text. In particular, they are used in response to questions such as “Who...?” and 
“Which...?”. The phenominon is similar to the colloquial English habit of answer- 
ing questions like “Who did this?” with “Me” in place of “I did”, or answering 
“Which do you want?” with “That one” in place of “I want that one”. 

They were originally formed by adding the topical -to -to to the personal and 


demonstrative pronouns, but have since undergone their own phonological evolu- 


1 The distinct neuter singular form oH0 ond is sometimes seen in older texts, but 
is now considered archaic. 
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tion. There are two variant spellings, an older one more clearly preserving their 
origin, and a newer one more accurately reflecting colloquial speech. Both are seen 
frequently, although the newer spellings are becoming more common as fewer and 
fewer speakers use the older variants in speech’. 

The absolute personal pronouns are as follows. They are shown alongside the 


topicalized personal pronouns for comparison. 


. . Topicalized 

Old Spelling New Spelling ae re 
1Sg sac-€r ias-idt Azer iazidt AC-OT ids-6t 
2 Sg Tu-Te fi-te TuTe tite TH-TO {¢i-to 
3SgM/N_ on-€r on-idt Hét nidt oue-To dne-to 
3SgF oua-Ta ond-ta Hata ndta oua-Ta ond-ta 
1DI HaAya-ta madud-ta waayata nadudta  Haaya-to nadud-to 
2DI BaAya-Ta vadud-ta Baayata vadudta BaAya-To vadud-to 
3DI oHAya-Ta ondud-ta ayara dudta oHAya-To ondud-to 
1Pl MyH-To mui-to MyHTO muito MyH-TO mui-to 
2 Pl ByH-TO vui-to BYHTO vuito ByH-TO vui-to 
3Pl onu-Te ont-te HUuTe nite oHH-TO ont-to 


Note how the /o/ of the third person forms drops in the new spelling, more 


accurately reflecting speech. The /o/ is only preserved in the speech of older speak- 


ers. 


The demonstrative pronoun me similarly has absolute forms: 


2 This is one of relatively few cases where a very colloquial feature gains cur- 


rency in the written standard. Formal Novegradian, due to its historical ties with literary 


Russian, has long been reluctant to accept non-Slavic features such as a distinct class of 


pronouns that have evolved to a point where the older, etymological spelling is wholly 


out of date. The acceptance of the absolute pronouns has been aided by their strongly 


discourse-connected function; they are, therefore, rarely seen in formal writing, but 


extremely common in informal writing, which tends to much more closely reflect speech 


anyways. The rarity of their use in formal contexts and the gradual loss of the pronuncia- 


tion reflected in the old spelling system has resulted in the effective takeover of the new 


forms. 
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: : Topicalized 
Old Spelling New Spelling Sone 
Masc Sg we-ET se-idbt meér sidt me-To sé-to 
Neut Sg we-To sé-to mero séto ue-To sé-to 
Fem Sg ma-Ta S4-ta mata sata uia-Ta Sd-ta 
Pl wu-Te si-te mute site WH-TO St-to 


8.5 Interrogative Pronouns 


Novegradian has two interrogative pronouns that have a full pronominal de- 
clension, four with an adjectival declension, and several others that don’t decline 
at all. 

The two declining pronouns are yoit cdi “what?” and xoit héi “who?” Being pro- 
nouns, they decline using the same sort of endings used by the anaphoric pronoun: 


Won xou 
“what?” “who?” 
Nom you ci xo hdi 
Gen eso cevd Koso kovd 
Acc won cdi Koso kovd 
D/I —wemy cemu Komy kom 
Par weno cevd Koso kovd 
Loc em cém xem kém 
Lat ue cé xe ké 


The /j/ present in the nominative forms comes from the anaphoric pronoun *j-, 
which was inserted to reinforce the otherwise highly reduced nominative forms.’ 

The interrogatives Kase kadé “what kind of?”4, kaxose kdkove “what kind of?” 
(in free variation with Ka,e), and xorpe kédtre “which?” decline as adjectives, be- 
cause they directly modify a noun. They are all regular. 


3 Despite their appearance, the nominative forms do descend from CS *tsto and 
*kxto, the same source as Russian uto and xro, rather than unsuffixed pronouns. Sound 
changes eventually caused the loss of the distinctive /t/ suffix: uTo > WTO > yo > Hoi, 
KbTO > XTO > XO > xo. 

4 From Old Novegradian xare (cf. Russian xaxoit), with /g/ > /d/ by dissimila- 
tion. 
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The word kei kéi is an emphatic interrogative, which can mean “what?”, 


“which?”, or “what kind of?” depending on the context. It is adjectival as well, but 


only declines using the definite endings (kei kéi, xan kdia, Koe kéie, ue kije). 


Other interrogatives, which do not decline, include: 


xyAe kudé “where?” 

xyAu kudi “to where?” 
ocxya oskid “from where?” 
xoliaa kdida “when?” 
saujem zdcem “why?” 

xaxo kako “how?” 


Koakb kilké “how much/many?” 


Old Novegradian ueit céi “whose?” is no longer used, having been replaced by 0 


KoBo 0 kové “at whom”. 


8.6 Negative and Indefinite Pronouns 


The indefinite and negative pronouns (“some-X, no-X”) are all formed by add- 


ing affixes to the interrogative pronouns. The indefinite pronouns are formed 


from some form of the suffix -u1 -%, a reduced form of an earlier demonstrative 


pronoun. The negatives are formed with the prefix He- me-. The addition of these 


affixes can cause other changes to occur, as they would interfere with the original 


balance of stress and yer vowels. 


The negative and indefinite forms of yout and xoit have a complete declension: 


elt KOI Heljor Hexol 
“something” “someone” “nothing” “no one” 

Nom wet cés xo ks Hewon 2écoi Hexoli néhoi 
Gen WeBoul cevds KoBou kovds  HeleBo necevd HeKOBO nekovd 
Acc new cés KoBou kovds  HelleBo necevd HeKOBO nekovd 
D/I yemyl cemus KOMYII komus HelleMy 2ecemu ~HeKOMY nekomu 
Par WeBoul cevds KoBou kovds  HeleBo necevd HeKOBO nekovd 
Loc wemeul cémes Keme kémes Hee nécem Hekem nékem 


Lat ueut cés xo ks HeyoH nécoi Hexoli néhoi 
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The indefinite and negative adverbs are formed the same way, but do not de- 


cline. 


KyAe 
“where?” 
KYyAM 
“to where?” 


OckyA, 
“from where?” 


kowAa 
“when?” 


KaKoO 
“h ow?” 


Indefinite 
xyaem kudés 
“somewhere” 
xyaum kudis 
“to somewhere” 


ocxyaam oskidas 
“from somewhere” 


Kona kédas 
“at some time” 


xaxou kdkos 
“somehow” 


Negative 


Hekyae nékude 
“nowhere” 


Hekyae nekidi 

“cto nowhere” 
HeBockys, nevoskid 
“from nowhere, not 
from anywhere” 
HexoliAa nekdida 


« » 
never 


Hexaxo nékako 


“by no means” 


The negative adjective Hexase nekadé “no kind of” is regular. The indefinite 
counterpart, kaae-m kadé-s “some kind of”, is a little more complicated. The plain 
interrogative kage kadé is declined regularly, then the suffix -(e)m -(e)s is added to 
the end. Orthographically, it is separated from the adjective base with a hyphen. 
For example, the nominative indefinite and definite forms are: 


a N F PI 
Indefinite naa KaAO-UT KaAa-Ol KaAM-Il 
kadé-s kadé-s kada-s kadi-s 
Definite aaa SAL Oe en kaAaa-Il KaAue-Ul 
kadeéi-es kadéie-s kaddia-s kadije-s 


Kaxose kdkove does not have indefinite or negative forms. Those of kaae kadé 
are used instead. 


8.7 Determiners 


Common determiners in Novegradian include sexe véhe “all”, muore mnédge 
“many, much”, kooxHe kdgne “each, every”, taae tadé “such”, suaope vidére “other”, 
came sdme “same”, and o6a 6ba “both”. 

Konxue, rade, Buaope, and came are all treated as normal adjectives. Muore, de- 
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spite how it looks, is not an adjective and does not decline (although the form 
muorne, borrowed from Russian and declined like a plural definite adjective, is 
used to mean “many people”); there is an adjective muore, but it means “multiple”. 
O6a is declined exactly the same way as the numeral Aosa “two”, including having 
a feminine form 066 dbé. Bexe takes a pronominal declension like me or moi, but 
with a very large number of irregularities: 


M N F Pl 
Bexe OFO ora Bue 
Nom } oe Py, yg 
vehe ogd ogd vijé 
BHXCBO BHXCBO Buel BUCx 
Gen ae Dont oy “ 
vihevd vihevd vijéi vijéh 
Bex OFO OF Bue 
Acc : y uf ae 
veh ogd ogt vijé 
D/I BexbM BexbM BHeH BHBMH 
véxém véxém vijéi vijémi 
BHXCBO BHXCBO Buel BUCx 
Par — —- sips se 
vihevd vihevd vijéi vijéh 
BHUCM BHCM Buel BUecx 
Loc 2 Sig spi ssf 
vijém vijém vijéi vijéh 
Bex OFO OF Bue 
Lat ys “ sy 
veh ogd ogt vijé 


The first consonant varies between /B ~ @/, the root-internal vowel between 
/i~ e~ 0/, and the second consonant between /x ~ y ~ j/. The rules are basically 
as follows: 

1. The vowel is /e/ when stressed, /i/ when unstressed and the following syl- 
lable contains a front vowel, and /o/ when unstressed and the following 
syllable contains a back vowel. 

2. Ifthe root-internal vowel is /o/, the first consonant is zero. If the vowel is 
anything else, the first consonant is /B/. 

3. If the syllable immediately after the root is unstressed, the root-final con- 
sonant is /x/. If the syllable is stressed and contains a back vowel, the root- 
final consonant is /y/. If it is stressed and contains a front vowel, the root- 


final consonant is /j/. 


The neuter form, oro 0¢¢, can be used by itself as a pronoun to mean “every- 


thing”. The plural, sue vijé, can be used to mean “everyone”. 
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8.8 Correlatives Tables 


The above information dealing with pro-forms and determiners, along with 


other minor classes of determiners, may be summarized in a series of correlatives 


tables. 


8.8.1 Interrogative Forms 


Determiner 
Quality 
Person 

Thing 
Place 
Direction 
Origin 
Time 
Amount 
Way 


Reason 


Interrogative 
Kotpe kétre 


“which?” 


Kase kadé 
“what kind?” 
xou hdi 
“who?” 

Won céi 

“ what?” 
xyae kudé 
“where?” 
xyan kudi 
“whither?” 
ockxya, oskid 
“whence?” 
Koliaa kéida 
“when?” 
KoaKkb kodlké 
“how much?” 


Kaxo kdko 
“how?” 


gallem zdcem 


« 


why?” 


The interrogative forms have mostly 
been discussed already. They are the bases 
upon which a number of other correlatives 
are based. Almost all of them have a stem 
containing /k/, while all the others are de- 
rived from stems that once contained *k in 
Pre-Proto-Slavic. This -k-, therefore, is con- 
sidered the primary marker of interroga- 
tives, in much the same way most English 
interrogatives contain “wh” or Latin inter- 
rogatives contain “qu”. Various other suf- 
fixes were then added to this interrogative 
base to achieve the variety of meanings now 
expressed. While clear traces of many of 
these derivations remain clear in the mod- 
ern language, they have long since lost any 
semblence of productivity. 
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8.8.2 Proximal Forms 


Determiner 
Quality 
Person 
Thing 
Place 
Direction 
Origin 
Time 
Amount 
Way 


Reason 


Proximal 
me sé 
“this” 
tase tadé 
“such” 


ry 
me sé 
“this” 

yy 
me sé 
“this” 
cyae sudé 
“here” 


cyan sudi 
“hither” 


ouyaa ocida 
“hence” 


cosaca sodzdsa 


Ttoakb tolké 
“this much” 


Tako tdko 
“this way, thus” 


Proximal forms have the basic meaning 
of “this”; that is, referencing something in 
close proximity to the speaker. 

A few familiar forms appear in the table 
to the left, along with a few patterns that are 
beginning to emerge. The demonstrative 
me sé “this”, in addition to its usual func- 
tion as a proximal determiner, may also be 
used as a pronoun standing in for a person 
or thing. However, depending on context, 
“this person” or “this thing” can just as eas- 
ily be represented using person pronouns, in 
particular the third person forms. 

Several of the proximal adverbs are de- 
rived from their interrogative counterparts 
by replacing /k/ with /s/, specifically the 
three locative adverbs “here”, “hither/to 
here”, and “hence/from here” (although this 
is obscured in this last one due to the merger 
of a final prefixial *-t to a root-initial *s- in 
Common Slavic *otb-sod-, giving modern 
/ts/). A few others instead replace /k/ with 
/t/ (raae, Toa, Tako); this is strictly speak- 
ing a marker of the distal, but has spread toa 
number of the proximal forms as well when 


distinct proximal forms ceased to exist. 


The word cosaca sodzdsa “now” originally meant “with the time/hour”, al- 


though the Russian calque mesac sedzds (lit. “this hour”) exists in free variation. 


No distinct form exists for “for this reason”; this must be expressed periphrasti- 


cally, using an expression such as no meit npusuut po séi pridzine (lit. “because of 


this reason”) or 3a meli npusuHnoni za S¢i pridzinoi (lit. “for this reason, for the goal 


of this reason”). 
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8.8.3 Distal Forms 
Distal 
; me sé 
Determiner . 3 
that 
Qualit tase tadé 
Y “that kind” 
me sé 
Person ‘ » 
that 
me sé 
Thin ae 
8 that 
TamMo tamo 
Place a 45 
there 
ae. tyau tudi 
Direction ae 7 
thither 
— octyaa ostida 
Origin ania 
thence 
; Tolaa téida 
Time é _ 
then 
toakb tolké 
Amount a ' 
that much 
Tako tdko 
Way & » 
that way 
Reason 


The distal forms convey the basic mean- 
ing of “that”, referencing something located 
further away from the speaker, whether 
physically or metaphorically. 

The dominant pattern seen here is the 
presence of /t/ where the interrogative 
forms had /k/. This sort of interrogative/ 
proximal/distal K/S/T triplet is common in 
some form or another throughout the Indo- 
European family (cf. the English analogues 
where/here/there, whence/hence/thence, 
when/@/then, etc). While this pattern has 
been disrupted by sound change, it still does 
seem to have some analogical force’. 

As before, the distal person and distal 
thing categories can also be represented us- 
ing personal pronouns. 

The distal place category breaks the oth- 
erwise strong K/S/T trend in locative ad- 
verbs. While the distal /t/ is present, it is 
attached to a different base than the others, 
an exception that seems to go back to Proto- 
Indo-European. 

As before, the gap in the above table must 
be filled with a periphrastic expression such 


as 110 mei mpusuH'b. The “reason” category does not distinguish proximal and dis- 


tal forms except when great emphasis is needed (e.g,, truly distal no ona npusun 


po ond pridziné “for that reason [discussed quite a while previously] 


» 


5 For instance, the word cyae sudé “here” is a Novegradian innovation based on 


xyae kudé “where?”, the K/S/T pattern, and influence from other words such as ouyaa 


octida “hence/from here”. Had this word developed regularly from Common Slavic *spde, 


it would have appeared in Novegradian as **mue Sidé (cf. Russian rae “where?”, 3aecp 


“here”). 
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8.8.4 Indefinite Forms 


Determiner 
Quality 
Person 
Thing 
Place 
Direction 
Origin 
Time 
Amount 
Way 


Reason 


Indefinite 


ubxorpe nékotre 
“some” 
Kaae-u kadé-s 
“some kind of” 
Kom kdés 
“someone” 
vem cés 
“something” 
xyaem kudés 
“somewhere” 
xyaum kudis 
“to somewhere” 


ockyaam oskiudas 
“from somewh.” 


Koaam kédas 
“sometime” 
Hbxoakh nékolké 
“some amount” 


xakou kdkos 
“somehow” 


The indefinite forms were for the most 
part discussed previously. Most of them 
are formed from the corresponding inter- 
rogative with the addition of -m, which 
in the case of the “person”, “thing”, and 
“time” categories results in some minor al- 
terations to the root, generally preserving 
an older form.® 

The “determiner” and “amount” forms 
feature the prefix *né-, which in Common 
Slavic was acommon marker of indefinite- 
ness, but in Novegradian gradually fell out 
of use and is now limited to just these two 
words. 

The difference in meaning between the 
adjective Hbxorpe “some” and the quanti- 
fier HbKoAK’ “some amount (of)” is rather 
subtle and will be explained in Section 
15.7. Very generally, the former repre- 
sents a value that is determinate or fixed, 
but simply not mentioned, while the latter 
represents a value that is random or inde- 
terminate. 

The gap in the “reason” category can be 
filled using expressions such as mo Ka,eii- 


em npusunt po kadéi-es pridziné “for some reason (lit. “for some sort of reason”). 


6 In the case of uot “what?” and xoit “who?”, no *-to element was added in Com- 


mon Slavic; the interrogative stems descend from CS *ésto, *ksto, while the indefinite 


stems descend from CS *és-, *kb- more directly. The yod in xoiiaa “when?” results from 
y y 


the lenition of ON *xor,a, and was lost in the indefinite form for prosodic reasons. 
P 
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8.8.5 Negative Forms 
Negative 
; He mle ne sé 
Determiner . , 
no 


Quality 
Person 
Thing 
Place 
Direction 
Origin 
Time 
Amount 
Way 


Reason 


Hekaae nekadé 


“no kind of” 


Hexou néhoi 
“no one” 
HeyoH 2écoi 
“nothing” 
Hekyae nékude 
“nowhere” 


Hekyan nekudi 
“to nowhere” 


HeBockyA, nevoskid 


“from nowhere” 


HekoliAa nekdida 
never 


Hexaxo nékako 
“no way” 


nekadeé pridziné “for no reason”. 


The negative forms, as previously dis- 
cussed, are generally formed by adding 
He- to the interrogative forms, some- 
times causing shifts in stress toward the 
prefix. The “origin” form introduces an 
epenthetic /B/ to prevent hiatus. 

The form uexoitaa nekdida “never” 
is completely regular in the standard, 
though the form Heko,a nékoda is a very 
widespread dialectical/poetic variant. 

The negative determiner He we 
ne sé “no [noun]” is always written as 
two words, though phonetically it acts 
as one—the particle He (always pro- 
nounced [na]) and the declining demon- 
strative adjective: He mia AyxKa ne Sd duzd 
“no person, not one person”’. The origi- 
nal Common Slavic *ni has been lost in 
Novegradian. 

The negative amount gap can be 
filled with Hexaao cKoanuectyo nekadéd 
skolicestuo “no [kind of] amount” or He 
me cKoanyectyo ne sé skolicestuo “no 
amount”. The negative reason gap can 
be filled with no Hexaab mpusunb po 


7 Due to the pronunciation, in informal writing imitating speech this construc- 


tion is usually written as a single word and with the letter A: Hama ayoxa nasa dugd. This 


is little risk of confusion with the possessive adjective Ham because the possessive adjec- 


tives in general are very rarely used in speech. Therefore, in the written standard, “no 
8g ry y P 


> ihe ae : ne sa 
person” is He ma ayka while “our person” is Hama aya, while colloquially “no person” is 
Hama Ayoxa and “our person” is Aya o Hac (semiformal) or ayxxa onac (informal). 
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8.8.6 Universal Forms 


Determiner 
Quality 
Person 

Thing 
Place 
Direction 
Origin 
Time 
Amount 
Way 


Reason 


Universal 


KoxuHe kdgne 
“every” 

Bese veidde 
“every kind” 
Bue vijé 
“everyone” 
oFro 0g6 
“everything” 
Bexoae vehodé 


everywhere 


Bexoaa vehodd 
“always” 


The universal forms convey the basic 
sense of “all” or “every”—a totality. 

The determiner category can be filled 
either by the adjective koxue kdgne “every” 
or the pronominal adjective Bexe véhe “all”, 
depending on whether a distributive or to- 
tal sense is needed. 

The other single-word categories are 
filled by forms of exe or derivatives of it. 
The “person” and “thing” categories use 
the plural and neuter declensions of Bexe 
respectively. The forms sBexose vehodé 
“everywhere” and sexoaa vehoda “always” 
come from sexe plus the base of the inter- 
rogative: Bexoaa (CS form *vpxb-gpda < 
*vpxb + *(kn)-gpda, where the *ks- is the 
same interrogative element found in most 
other interrogative words). The adjective 
of quality Beaye veidde “every kind” comes 
from “all” + (ka)ae. 

There is also the adverb Beraae vegdde 
“everywhere, all over”, with a similar mean- 
ing to Bexo,e. The former implies more of 
a scattering, while the later suggests com- 
plete coverage. 


All other categories are periphrastic. One of the more interesting constructions 


is Ha Bue xo na vijé hédé “to everywhere, in all directions”, a reanalysis of Bexoae 


as Bexe “all” + xoae “direction”. Of course, a variety of other alternatives exist as 


well. The most common forms for each category are: Ha Bue xoab na vijé hédé 


“in all directions” (direction), oa, Buex xoa od vij¢h héd “from all directions” (ori- 


gin), Bue ckoanuectya vijé skolicestud “all amounts [of]”, submu 10306am vijemi 


pozdbam “by all means” (way), m0 Buex npusunbx po vijéh pridzinéh “for all rea- 


sons” (reason). 
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8.8.7 Indeterminate Forms 


Determiner 
Quality 
Person 

Thing 
Place 
Direction 
Origin 
Time 
Amount 
Way 


Reason 


“which?”. 


Indeterminate 
Kotpe kétre 
“any, whichever” 
Kaae-Ko kadé-ko 
“whatever kind” 
xou-Ko hdi-ko 
“whoever” 
wol-Ko céi-ko 
“whatever” 
xyAe-Ko kudeé-ko 
“wherever” 
xyau-Ko kudi-ko 
“to wherever” 


Koliaa-Ko kéida-ko 
“whenever” 
KoaKkb-Ko kélké-ko 
“however much” 


KaKo-Ko kdko-ko 
“however” 


The 
logically, the indeterminate nature of the 


indeterminate forms indicate, 
item or quality in question, without regard 
to its exact identity or quantity. Its basic 
sense is like that of English “any”. 

For most of the correlative categories, 
indeterminates are formed by suffixing 
-xo -ko to the interrogative form, in writ- 
ing separated by a hyphen. In the case of 
declining forms like yoi-Ko, xoii-Ko, and 
KaAe-xo, the stem is fully declined first, and 
then the clitic is added, as was the case for 
the indefinite forms in -m. 

Colloquially, the clitic reduces to just 
-x, and the stress shifts to the vowel imme- 
diately before it: Koiiaa-K koida-k “when- 
ever”, Kaxo-k kaké-k “however”, KOBO-kK 
kové-k “whomever (acc)”. However, the 
nominative forms xoti-Ko and woii-Ko 
tend to retain the /o/, as well as any other 
form ending in a consonant. 

Disregarding the contradictory name, 
there is also an indeterminate determiner; 
it is the adjective korpe kétre without any 
clitic, previously seen as the interrogative 


The two gaps are most often filled by oa xorpa mbcry od kétra méstu “from any 


place” and no kaa‘b-Ko npusuut po kade-ko pridziné “for whatever kind of reason”. 
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8.8.8 Deficient Forms 


Denton The deficient forms suggest a lack of 


; sufficient quantity, or more generally a 
maaoxotpe malokétre 


Determiner few? small quantity, though not necessarily 
in a negative light. 
Quality All existing deficient correlatives are 
formed by prefixing maao- malo- to the 
Person manoxoit malohéi interrogative stem. Otherwise they de- 
“few people” i lark 
cline regularly. 
Thing ace malocti Alternative phrasings are possible 
ew things for all forms, most commonly using 
Place maaoxyae malokudé the adverb nemuore nemnége “not 
“in few places” many, few” plus a noun: HemHore AyA 
Direction nemnoge lid “few people”. The gaps are 
almost always filled with Hemuore con- 
Origin structions: HeMHOre po nxemndge rod 
“few kinds [of]”, 04 Hemuore Mbcor od 
Tae maaoxoiija malokdida  nemnége mésot “from few places”, etc. 
“seldom” 
fais 8.8.9 Other Forms 
wey A small number of other correla- 
tives exist that do not fit neatly into the 
Reason 


tables above, or else require a class all to 
themselves. 

There is a single locative based on the stem *ien- (¢ CS *in- “other”): ene iendé 
“elsewhere, somewhere else”. This stem has a cognate adjective exe iéne, although 
it is no longer productive and is only found in the conjunction/preposition exe 
Hex iéne neg “different from, unlike”. A second cognate adjective, eHake iendke 
“another”, is similarly unproductive and is only found in a few fixed expressions 
(although its adverbial form enaxt iendké “otherwise” is quite common). 

The adjective of universal quality Besae veidde “every kind of” has a notable 
dialectical variant xaae hadé. This form, common throughout the Novegradian 
north and east, actually shares a common origin with Bea,e; both ultimately derive 
from Old Novegradian spxa,e. Xage is not accepted in formal writing, but is very 
common in speech in these areas. 

Novegradian also frequently makes use of rhyming compounds based on the 
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proximal and distal forms of various correlatives to indicate a sort of random uni- 
versality or widespread distribution. These are more dependent on keeping up the 
S~T pattern than using actual correlatives, so such “compounds” make use of a 
number of nonce words: cyae-tyse sudé-tudé “here and there”, cyau-ryan sudi- 
tudi “hither and thither, back and forth”, ouyaa-ocryaa octida-ostida “hence and 
thence, from all over”, cotiaa-Tottaa sdida-téida “now and then, occasionally”, and 


coakb-Toaké sdlké-télké “a random amount, a jumble”. These are all acceptable in 
the standard language, though none of the nonce forms are allowed in isolation. 


8.9 Relative Pronouns 


There are two sorts of relative constructions in use in Novegradian. 

When the relative clause is pegged to a noun, there are two relative adjectives 
that may be used: xorpe kétre and xaxose kakove. The former links a relative clause 
specifically to the noun it modifies (e.g., “This is the book that I do not like”). The 
latter links the relative clause to a quality of the noun it modifies, or to the class it 
forms a part of (e.g., “This is the book, the type of which I do not like”/” This is the 
kind of book I don’t like”). Both decline as regular adjectives, agreeing in gender 
and number with the noun they modify, but in case with the noun’s position in 
the relative clause. 

However, when there is no noun to subordinate the clause to (e.g., “I know that 
he’s coming tomorrow” or “Remember who helped you”), a different construction 
must be used. Here the relativizer consists of two parts: a form of To #4, declined 
according to its function in the main clause, and a relative pronoun (generally noi 
or xoit), declined according to its function in the subclause. To declines using just 
the neuter and plural pronominal endings, identical to ro when used as a personal 
pronoun, except with animacy distinguished in the accusative. 
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Sg Pl 
TO TH 
Nom ; : 
to tt 
TOBO Tbx 
Gen ; 
tovd teh 
Acc TOBO Tbx 
(ANIM) tovd téh 
Acc TO TH 
(NAN) té tt 
TbM TbMU 
D/I y . 
tem tem 
TOBO Tbx 
Par ; : 
tovd teh 
TOM Tbx 
Loc ; ” 
tém teh 
TO TH 
Lat A ; 
to th 


These are then followed immediately by a form of yoit/xoi. Note that if these 
pronouns are supposed to appear in the nominative (which they most frequently 
are), they appear as ye ce or Ko ko, respectively, because the (historical) -to- ele- 
ment in them drops. The two halves of the relativizer are written as one word, 


hyphenated: rbx-xo té)-ko “those.cEN-who.Nom”. 
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Names 


HMurouu 


As in other Slavic cultures, an individual’s name consists of three parts: a given 


name, a patronymic, and a family name. 


9.1 Given Names 


9.1.1 Common Given Names 


The given name (Novegradian itmbuo jméno) is given to a child at birth. Native 


Novegradian names are either of pre-Christian or Biblical origin. 


Some common Biblical and Christian names include the following, along with 


their English cognate: 
Aaexcanape Aleksandre 
Ana Ana 

Anapee Andréie 


Esaue levane 


Exarepuna Iekaterina 


Eaena Jeléna 


Epuua lerina 


Epue Iorije 

Koucrantuue Konstantine 
Mapa Maria 

Mapxe Marke 

Muxauae Mihajile 
Haaaasa Nadalia 


Huxoaae Nikoldie 


Tlasuae Pivile 


Tlerpe Pétre 


Oy Oy Oy +O Oy Oy 4O Oy OY 4O 40 40 OY OQ 4O OY 


(Alexander) 
(Anna) 
(Andrew) 
(John) 
(Catherine) 
(Helen) 
(Irene) 
(George) 
(Constantine) 
(Mary) 
(Mark) 
(Michael) 
(Natalie) 
(Nicholas) 
(Paul) 
(Peter) 
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e Cosa Sévia 2 (Sophia) 
e Tarsana Tatidna Q (n/a) 
e ILepree Sergtie 4 (Serge) 


Some common pre-Christian names include: 
e Bexozaaae Véhovlade 
e Baaaumupe Vladimire 
e Bhpa Vera 
e Kpexumupe Kregzimire 
e Meuncaase Mecislave 
e Hesuaa Névida 
e Huna Nina 
e Pass Rddia 


e Pocrucaase Rostislave 


e Cranumupe Stanimire 


e Apuna larina 


Oy +0 Oy Oy +O 40 40 Of OY 4O Oy CY 


e Apocaase Léroslave 
9.1.2 Diminutives 


Novegradian, not unusually for Slavic languages, has a rich system of dimuni- 
tives with several different ‘levels’, indicating different degrees of closeness or dis- 
tance felt toward the person being talked about. These may be divided into three 
broad classes, known as personal diminutives, hypocoristics, and pejoratives. 

Most native names have a personal diminutive form, commonly used by friends 
and family. Personal diminutives are highly irregular in formation, and sometimes 
may bear no resemblence to the original name. Generally, however, male diminu- 
tives are formed by adding -a -ia to a part of the name, and female diminutives by 
contraction or -xa -ka. Personal diminutives generally do not exist for names of 
foreign origin unless gained by analogy with a similar native name. 


Examples, from the list of names above: 
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Name 


AaekcaHApe 
Aleksandre 


Exsaue 
Tevane 


Exatepuua 
Tekaterina 


Eaena 
Teléna 
Epuua 
Terina 
Epne 
Iorije 
KoncranTune 
Konstantine 
Mapa 
Maria 
Mapxe 
Marke 
Muxanae 
Mihajile 
Haaaasa 
Nadadlia 
Huxoaae 
Nikoldie 
Tlapuae 
Pavile 
Tlerpe 
Pétre 
Cosa 
Sévia 
Tarana 
Tatiana 
Iepree 
Sergéie 


Diminutive 
Cama 
Sasa 
Ana 
Ania 
Bana 
Vania 
Kara 
Katia 
Aena 
Léna 
Epa 
Tera 
Opoxa 
OrZa 
Kocra 
Kostia 
Maura 
Masa 
Mapuke 
Maritke 
Muuta 
Misa 
Haaama 
Naddsa 
Koas 
Kolia 
Tlama 
Pasa 
Ilera 
Pétia 
Coyxa 
Séuka 
Tana 
Tania 
Iep>xa 
Séréa 


Name 
Bexosaaae 
Véhovlade 
Baaaumupe 
Vladimire 
Bbpa 
Vera 
Kpexumupe 
Krezimire 
Memncaase 
Mecislave 
Hesuaa 
Névida 
Huna 
Nina 
Paasa 
Rddia 
Pocrucaase 
Rostislave 
Cranumupe 
Stanimire 
Apuna 
Tarina 


ApocaaBe 
Laroslave 


Diminutive 
Bema 
Ves, 
Baaas 
Viadia 
(none) 


Kpeura 
KréSa 
Mensa 
Meécia 
Husa 
Niva 
Hunxa 
Ninka 
Paxka 
Raéka 
Poma 
Rosa 
Crana 
Stania 
Puna 
Rina 
Apema 


Taréa 
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Hypocoristic diminutives are generally used between people who have an in- 
timate relationship, including a husband and wife, boyfriend and girlfriend, and 
parent and child. For male names, these are usually formed by adding -ka, -ocka, 
-oska, or -oska to the common diminutive form (or full given name if one does ex- 
ist). For women, the most common suffixes are -enka, -enocka, -enoska, and -enoska, 
also added to the common diminutive or full given name, although if the com- 
mon diminutive is formed by -ka, the full name must be used as a base: Huna 
Nina > Hunenxa Ninenka, not *Ninkenka. These processes are more productive, 
with intimate diminutives existing even for foreign names so long as they are in ac- 
cordance with Novegradian phonotactics. Examples: Banourxa Vinoska “Tevane”, 
Haaautenxa Nadasenka “Nadalia”, Meyjocxa Mécoska “Mecislave”, PaacHomka 
Radénoska “Radia”. 

The endings -me -se and -mae -é/e (feminine -ma -sa and -uaa -d/a), generally 
added to a clipped form of the regular given name, fall somewhere in between the 
personal diminutives and hypocoristics. The latter suffix originated as a generaliza- 
tion of the perceived suffix -uae in many names of Greek origin (Muxauae Miha- 
jile, Manunae Danijile, Kupuae Kirile, faspuuae Gavrijile, etc.). Examples: Esame 
Tevase “Jevane”, Apome Iardse “Taroslave”, Meyuae Mecile “Mecislave”, Mapuaa 
Marila “Maria”, Tarama Tatidsa “Tatiana”, and so on. 

The pejorative is the opposite of all the above, expressing some disdain and dis- 
tance from a person. Pejoratives exist only for names viewed as Novegradian, or 
at least Slavic, and not for foreign names. The most common suffixes are -wlia 
and -uhia, added to the common diminutive base, or the full given name if there 
is no common diminutive or it ends in -ka. Examples: Banyaa Vanilia “Ievane”, 
Terpyxs Petruhia “Pétre”, Tanyas Tanulia “Tatiana”, Paayxa Raduhia “Radia”. 


9.1.3 Variants 


Many of the Christian names have a number of common variant forms, gener- 
ally of dialectical or Church Slavonic origin. 

When many names of Greek Christian origin were introduced into Novegra- 
dian, a number of variations were introduced into common speech as people were 
first introduced to these new names. In particular, unstressed initial vowels are 
prone to loss or change. Sometimes they drop completely, as in Karepuna Katert- 
na from Exarepuna Iekaterina. The initial vowels /a (j)e/ also frequently change 
to /o/: Ouapee Ondréie (from Anapee Andréie), Oxexcanape Oleksandre (from 
Aaexcanape Aleksandre), Oxena Oléna (from Eaena Ieléna). There are also occa- 
sionally alternations between final -ije and -eie: Aaexmee Alékseie (from Aaexume 
Aléksije), Auapue Andrije (from Auapee Andréie). 
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Sometimes larger clusters of consonants are simplified: Kocranrune Kostantine 
(from Koncrantue Konstantine; note the diminutive Kocra Késtia), Anexcanae 
Aleksande (from Aaexcanape Aleksandre). 

Pre-Christian names ending in -ve may alternate with a diphthong in -u: 
Meuncaay Mecislau (from Menncaase Mecislave), Pocrucaay Rostisldu (from 
Pocrucaase Rostislave). 

Since the 16 century, many of the Church Slavonic forms of names have been 
reintroduced alongside older Novegradian pronunciations. Thus it is not uncom- 
mon to see Mane Ivane alongside Esane levane, Hataaa Natalia alongside Haaaaa 
Nadalia, and YOpue Iirije (or rarely Téprue Gidrgije) alongside Epne Iérije. 

Some Christian names ending in -uae -d/e also exist in Novegradian without it, 
the result of its reanalysis as a diminutive suffix: Muxa M¢ha (from Muxanae Mi- 
hajtle), Kupe Kire (from Kupmae Kirile), Aanne Danije (from Aanuuae Danijile). 

Most of the above variants are still widely used, though certain forms may be 
more common in some regions than in others. Only the simplifications of clusters 
as in Kostantine and Aleksdnde are undeniably dying out, increasingly being viewed 
as an uneducated pronunciation. 


9.3 Patronymics 


The Novegradian patronymic (oyuno dcino) is derived from the name of one’s 
father, and is frequently used in place of the last name when addressing someone. 
The suffix -opuue -dvice is used for men, and -oyna -duna for women. A man whose 
father’s name was Ilerpe Pétre therefore would have the patronymic Ilerposuye 
Petrévice, and a woman would have the patronymic Ilerpoyna Petréuna. In some 
parts of the country, especially in the north, the masculine patronymic ending is 
instead -osyye -ovuce, -oyue -ouce, or rarely, -oue -oce, and the feminine ending 
may occasionally be -onna -onna or rarely -ona -ona. Variants of all these forms 
with /e/ in place of /o/ are not infrequent. 


9.4 Surnames 


Surnames (Novegradian samuasa vamilia) in Novegradian are adjectives, and 
decline to agree with the person bearing the name. They are generally derived from 
names, places, qualities, or things by means of four main suffixes: -oy, -uHe, -ape, 
and -ert. 
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-Eit -ei (feminine form -as -aia) is only found on true adjectives, generally a 
physical characteristic or place name. These types of surnames date back from be- 
fore all surnames were inherited, and were often used to distinguish two people ina 
small town who had the same given names. Examples include Hoseii Névei “New”, 
Crapeit Starei “Elder”, Llepueit Cérnei “Dark”, Myapeit Mudrei “Wise”. When 
combined with the -cx- suffix, these can also be geographic references: [Ipyccxeit 
Prisskei “Prussian”, Cymecxeit Simeskei “Finnish”, Cusoaecxeit Sizdleskei “from 
the Sizdla (Sysola) River”. Despite the nominative case forms looking like definite 
adjectives, in all other cases they decline as indefinite. 

-Oy -ou (feminine form -oxa -ova) comes from the old genitive ending, and is 
probably the most common Novegradian surname sufhx. It was originally used to 
indicate one’s origin or ancestry: Llaxoy Cahou “Czech”, Pycoy Rusou “Russian”, 
Tlerpoy Pétrou “[son of] Peter”, Mocxosoy Moskévou “Muscovite”. The ending 
-caay -slau “glory”, originally only for given names, may also be seen in surnames: 
Borecaay Bégeslau “glory of God”. When declined, the final /u/ becomes a /B/ in 
all oblique forms. The variant -ey -ew (feminine -esa -eva) is also very common. 

-Une -ine (feminine form -uva -ina) is the conflation of two different suf- 
fixes—the Slavic -uue -ine and the Finnish -en -en. Both Slavic and Uralic roots 
will therefore often be seen with this suffix: Pbkune Rékine “[from the] River”, 
Atbrune Létine “[from the] South”, Mapxynune Markunine “[son of] Markus”. 

-Ape -are (feminine form -apa -ara), sometimes seen in the iotated form -ape/ 
-apa, was often used to indicate a profession: Kaaape Kalidre “Fisher”, Terape 
Tegare “Weaver”, Cemape Selare “Farmer”. 

Due to the great variety of cultures the Novegradians have historically been 
in contact with and the cultures currently within Novegrad, many names consist 
of a foreign root plus a Novegradian suffix. Naturally, it is often much harder to 
identify the origins of these sorts of names. 

Surnames agree in gender with the person bearing the name. When a woman 
marries a man, she takes the feminine form of her husband’s name. Other than 
those names ending in -eii/-as, these surnames are all declined as fourth declen- 
sion (masculine) or first declension (feminine) nouns. 


9.5 Foreign Names 


Since native Novegradian surnames are adjectives, or at the very least possess 
strong adjectival qualities, all parts of a name must decline to the appropriate case 
in a given sentence: Ac nosacraae Aesa IIpoxoposa Ids povastale Léva Prokérova 
“T met Léve Prokérou”. 
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By analogy with this pattern, foreign names must do the same, even though 
non-Novegradian last names are usually not adjectives: Ac nopacraae Yuncrona 
Uypuuaa lds povdstale Winstona Curéila “I met Winston Churchill”. This only ap- 
plies when the end of the name conforms to Novegradian morphology; otherwise 
it is indeclinable. 
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Derivational 


Morphology 


AOBOMYOPEKbAA 
MOpnoswo2et 


Derivational morphology is a very important class of word-formation dealing 
with the actual process of creating new lexical items. Whereas most of the mor- 
phology thus far discussed concerns taking existing words and modifying them 
by adding affixes to a stem, derivational morphology describes where these stems 
come from in the first place. 

Throughout this section, affixes and other processes will be described as being 
either productive or unproductive. Productive processes are those which are still ac- 
tively at work in the language, that could potentially be applied to many new roots 
and all speakers would immediately understand the novel meaning of the result. 
One of the most productive derivational affixes in modern English is -ness, which 
serves to nominalize an adjective. An unproductive process was likely once able to 
generate new words, but no longer can; it merely appears as a relic on a number of 
words, often with a somewhat unclear distribution across words and function. An 
English example might be -end, seen in words such as “reverend” and “dividend”, 
but which is virtually useless in terms of coining new expressions. 


10.1 Sources of New Words 


10.1.1 Creation 


The most basic method of word creation is to create a new root from scratch. 
This is also one of the rarest methods, because new words are rarely made up with- 
out any prior base except for onomatopoeia: »xmxe Zée “buzz”, sBe idve “woof”. 
These can then be put through the same internal derivation processes any other 
roots can, yielding related forms such as »xwxaru Ziédti “buzz” and asaru idvati 
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“yap, chatter”. 

If the onomatopoeia happens to have an appropriate phonetic structure, part of 
the word can be reanalyzed as an ending, the most common examples being found 
in nursery words: mama mdma “mother” and rata tata “father”, both of which have 
been reanalyzed as first declension nouns with the roots *mam- and *rar-. 


10.1.2 Borrowing 


As the speakers of Novegradian travelled and came in contact with speakers of 
other languages, they frequently borrowed commonly-used vocabulary, technical 
terminology, local names for unknown items and new inventions, and local idi- 
oms. Some of the primary sources for new loans include Russian, Finnish, Komi, 
Swedish, French, German, and English. 


10.1.2.1 Russian and Other Slavic Languages 


Of all the Slavic languages, Novegradian has had the most contact with Rus- 
sian, and Russian still has significant usage in some parts of the Republic of Noveg- 
rad. When couplets appear, the Russian one usually has become more specialized 
in meaning, although it is not necessarily any more or less formal than the Noveg- 
radian equivalent. Common patterns in Russian loans is the pattern CoroC/ 
ColoC/CereC/CeleC (where C represents any consonant) where Novegradian 
has CraC/ClaC/CreC/CleC, the use of E and E where Novegradian and E and B 
respectively, and the presence of historical palatalized consonants where Novegra- 


dian has none. 


Novegradian Meaning Russian Loan Meaning 
rpase grdde city ropose gérode downtown 
xybre kuéte color uyere cuéte tint, shade 
ryb3saa guézda star syesaa zuezdd celebrity 
maalikeu pldikji cry maakatu pldkati mourn 
saate zldte golden soaote zélote richly-decorated 
6pbre brége beach 6epere bérege shore 
Kouure kénige king KeHKu kenidgi prince 


Loans from other languages sometimes pass through Russian first. This is es- 
pecially true of Church Slavonic, which Russian borrowed many religious terms 
from which were then in turn borrowed by Novegradian: Bockpesaru voskrezdti 
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“resurrect”, co6ope sobdre “cathedral”, [lacxa Pasha “Pascha (Easter)”, BeaepHa 
vecérnia “vespers”, ukoHocrace ikonostase “ikonostasis”. 


10.1.2.2 The Uralic and Baltic Languages 


As the Republic expanded, many speakers of local languages came under the 
rule of Novegrad and began an exchange of vocabulary. The primary contributors 
to Novegradian vocabulary have been Finnish, Karelian, and Komi, with more 
limited influence from Nenets, Saami, Estonian, Lithuanian, and Latvian. 

The types of words borrowed tend to vary widely. From Karelian and Komi 
came a number of terms relating to hunting, fishing, and high-latitude forces, 
as well as many terms for natural phenomena. From Finnish came some of the 
same, as well as many terms for animals, plants, and nautical terminology. The 
Baltic languages were the source of some terms dealing with trade. In more recent 
years Komi and Finnish have once again become major contributors to colloquial 


speech, 
Komi Loans 
arta attid 6aaa bdlia 
“thanks” “lamb” 
Baad vddia sope dzdre 
“swamp” “crash, crackle” 
xyaame kilame coprace sortase 
“net” “kindling” 
cyTAa sutdd Tpapeme travése 
“floor (of a house)” “useless labor” 
wese céve 1oBa itiva 
“empty field, clearing” “(drinking) water” 
Finnish Loans 
Bbue véne xaaa kdlia 
“boat” “fish” 
xockxe késke aeipa Léira 
“rapids” “camp” 
MypaitmeKe murdiseke Hbaa néda 
“cloudberry” “marten” 
nuroKe pigdke capene sdrene 
“sap” “shoal, sandbar” 
meara sélga ropKe itirke 


» 


“ridge” “vertical, plumb 
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10.1.2.3 French, German, and Swedish 


The majority of loans from Swedish, German, and French entered Novegra- 
dian after 1600ap, and largely consist of technical and scientific terminology, as 
well as other words for things common in the West. French functioned briefly as a 
prestige language among the nobility in Novegrad, but not as many loans entered 
everyday language as in Russian. However, other French and German loans did 
enter Novegradian by way of Russian, primarily in the 19" and 20" centuries. 


French Loans 
apapa avaria aapece adrése 
“accident” “address” 
rapaxe gandze Ae€MOKpaca demokrasia 
“garage” “democracy” 
Ayuie duse esammaa iezdmpla 
“shower” “example” 
eaaxe ieddge Kase kavé 
“story (of a building)” “cafe” 
xuaorpame kilograme opaHxe orinde 
“kilogram” “orange (fruit)” 


German Loans 


aytexa auttka ayrobyce dutobuse 
“pharmacy” “bus” 
reHepawe generdle uaba idéia 
“general” “idea” 
mMuauAape miliddre pyrsaxe rugzdke 
“military” “backpack” 
comaate sdétdate TaHuaTu tancati 
“soldier” “to dance” 
TypMa turma yHuBepcuaate universiddte 
“tower” “university” 
10.1.2.4 English 


English has been the primary source of loans in the 20" century, mostly having 
to do with technology, food, and modern conveniences. 
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English Loans 
ByTO6ome vutbdte eponopte ieropérte 
“football” “airport” 
uHTbpuere intérnéte Kose kdve 
“internet” “coffee” 
KomaHAoBatn komandovati Komiorpe kompititre 
“to command” “computer” 
paaué rddijo pexopae rekdrde 
“radio” “record” 
Takcu taksi Teaepoue televdne 
“taxi” “telephone” 


10.1.3 Calquing 


Novegradians have long been proud of their language, and often have turned 


to calques or partial calques instead of loans when it is possible to decompose the 


foreign word. Many such cases have since become the only accepted forms and 


have outcompeted their original loaned counterparts, such as He6opbs3e neboréze 


“skyscraper” or Byuconantu vuisopanti “highway”! (both English calques, where 


cxalickpelinpe skaiskréipre and xaitsee haivéie have fallen into disuse). Others ex- 


ist in free variation with the loan word, such as npesyoue prezudne “telephone” 


alongside reaeBoue televdne. 


Doublets often form with terms of scientific studies, for example, where both 


a foreign and native word exist, although the latter does not necessarily have to be 


a calque of the first. 
Native Loaned Meaning 
AU3HKOBbACHbE AMHTYHCTHKe Sues 
ens ia Ce linguistics 
lizikovédénje linguistike 
2KUBOBbACHbE 6uéaora . 
Pa ee biology 
givovedénje bijolégia 
2KEMAOBbACHbE reeaorsa | 
j ee ie eolo 
Zemlovédénje geiologia BeonBy 
BbpoBbAcHbe TeCAOTA 
P Baia Lhe theology 
verovedénje teiolégia 
1 Byuconaurn, in turn, is increasingly giving way to the fully native saanuna 


ddlnica. 
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10.1.4 Internal Derivation 


Finally, the last method of word creation involves using the complex deriva- 
tional morphology present in Novegradian. This is the primary method of vocabu- 
lary expansion and the focus of the rest of this section. 


10.2 Suffixial Derivation 
10.2.1 Nominalization 
10.2.1.1 People from Nouns 


Certain suffixes added to nouns indicate a person connected in some way to 
that noun, most often a resident (if a place) or a practitioner of a trade (ifa noun 
connected to an occupation). These suffixes generally have both a masculine and 
feminine form, with the masculine one used for mixed or unknown groups. 

The suffixes -(e)ue -(e)ce (masc) or -(u) ua -(i)ca (rem) attached to a place name 
indicate someone from that place. This is most frequently used with city names 
and indefinite geographic terms, and less commonly with country and region 


names. 
Word Meaning Person Meaning 
HOBerpaaene 
Hoserpaae ; noveegrdadece . 
pa Novegrad (city) > gM Novegradian 
Novegrade HOBerpaauna 
novegradica 
MOcKoyye 
Mocxya moskouce . 
y , Moscow > Muscovite 
Moskud MOCKoyyya 
moskouca 
urbpepre 
urbBepe séverce 
a P north = northerner 
Severe urbpepyja 
Séverca 


With country and region names, the suffix -buuue -é”ine (with the irregular 
declension, as described earlier) is used. It is highly productive and causes muta- 
tion in the consonant before the suffix, if possible. If the stem ends in vowel + /j/, 
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however, the result can be unpredictable; sometimes another consonant will be 
inserted, and at other times the /j/ remains in place. All of these forms are epicene, 
meaning they can agree with either gender as appropriate without an overt mor- 


phological change. 


Word 
Hoserpaae 
Novegrade 

Hopyera 
Noruégia 
Aunraua 


Anglija 


Meaning Person Meaning 
HOBerparbbuuuve : 
Novegrad ee Novegradian 
novegragjénine 
HopyexbHuHe . 
Norway > PY bos Norwegian 
noruezénine 
aHrAusbHuHe . 
England > aes English(man) 
anglidzénine 


Adding -Huke/-Huxa -nike/-nika, -axe/-axa -ake/-aka, -ape/-apa -are/-ara, or 
-unKke/-unKa -cike/-cika to a noun usually creates a practitioner of a trade related 


to the base. 


Word 
HHTa 
niga 
Takcu 
taksi 
Me€CO 
méso 
TIOAHMTHKa 
politika 
Mope 
more 
Tp aMBae 
tramvaie 


Meaning Person Meaning 
Hurape/a 
book > ap bookkeeper 
nigdre(a) 
Takcape/a re 
taxi > i; taxi driver 
taksidre(a) 
MecHHkKe/a 
meat > ae butcher 
mésnike(a) 
olitics HOS STIAKE/ a olitician 
c a cia 
P polttnike(a) P 
Mopake/a ; 
sea > ; sailor 
morake(a) 
TpamBalituKe/a 
streetcar a streetcar worker 
tramvdicike(a) 


The suffix -(e)je/-(u)uja -(e)ce/-(i)ca can also form professions from a tool. 


Word 


Tobope 
tobore 


crpbaa 
stréla 


Meaning Person Meaning 
Tobopue/a 

axe > ; axeman 
toborce(a) 
ctpbaue/a 

arrow > ci archer 


strélce(a) 
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A profession may be formed from a compound noun denoting some sort of 
field ending in the gerundive -Hne -vje by simply dropping that ending. The femi- 
nine equivalent is formed by then adding -(u)a. 


Word Meaning Person Meaning 
2KEMAOBBAC 
2KEMAOBSACHBE zemlovéde . 
; ae geology > geologist 
Zemlovédénje %KeMAOBbAMIA 
Zemlovédica 
HMTOMUCe 
HHTOMH3aHbe a nigopise bookwriter, 
bie pe bookwriting > 
nigopizanje HMronucya author 
nigopisca 


The suffix -(u) ua -(i)ca may be used to form a feminine noun from a masculine 
noun with no feminine equivalent, usually foreign borrowings: aytope autdre “au- 
thor” > ayropua autérca. 

Although not a native suffix, it should be noted that the agentive suffix -ucre 
-iste forms its feminine counterpart with -uckxa -iska, the result of the simplifica- 
tion of an earlier *ucr-xa: apructe artiste “(male) artist” > aprucka artiska “female 
artist”. 


10.2.1.2 Nouns from Other Nouns 


The suffixes -nuxe/-Huxa -nike/-nika can be used for inanimate objects as well, 
indicating something often used together with the base. -Huxe is used when the 
base is masculine or neuter, and -Huka if it is feminine. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
1yae laHHuKe 
iv tea > eee teapot 
caie cdinike 
COAH COAHHKa 
oe salt > ae salt shaker 
soli solnika 
TaKeTa TaKeTHHKa 
oe newspaper > pit newspaper rack 
gaélta gasétnika 
6eHKHHE i r 6eHKHHHUKE 
io asoline nis as pum 
benzine 8 benginnike a ey 


The suffix -una -ina has a singulative function, used to create singular nouns 
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from collective nouns or nouns that otherwise lack a singular. It is in origin the 
feminine counterpart to -uHe -ine, as is seen in the -buune -enine suffix denoting 
nationality described earlier. It is also used fairly productively to make singular 
nouns out of collectives with the -ua -ija suffix, though note the spelling. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
rp a TpallMHa 
> 

grahe ia grdsina pea 

lidi people = oe human being 
TPs rposHuHa 

; grapes ‘a grape 

groézne gréznina 

6b + 

béliid sheets, linens a sheet, linen 

in 


The suffix -(e)cryo -(e)stuo attached to a noun indicates “the state of being X” 


(cf. English -hood, -ship) or “the organization composed of X” (cf. -dom, -ment). 


If the noun ends in the agentive suffix -utexe -Ztele, it is replaced by the suffix -s -a. 


Mutations can occur. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
wape a wapecryo kingdom, tsar- 
care carestuo dom 
Gore GoxxecTyo 
= god os a godhood 
bége béégestuo 
TIpaBHTeAe IIpaBACTyO 
P , ruler P ie Y government 
pravitele praviastuo 


The suffixes -uxe -ike (Masc), -Ka -ka (FEM), and -xKo -ko (NEUT) are in origin 
diminutives that have acquired a new, fixed meaning. They keep the gender of the 
noun they were derived from. Mutations frequently occur. In addition, with the 
feminine and neuter endings only, any /o/ in the preceding syllable shifts to /a/. 
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Word 
rpaae 
grade 
BeAKEe 
vélke 
Tyb3Aa 
guezda 
HHTa 
niga 
Mope 
more 


Meaning 
city 
wolf 
star 


book 


sea 


Noun 
rpaAHke 
gradike 
BeALHKe 

vélcike 
ryboxka 
guetka 

HYOKKa 

nizka 

MapkKo 

méarko 


Meaning 


town 


wolf pup 


bright point of 
light 


booklet 


bay 


Some nouns lack a true plural form, and instead form their “plurals” using the 


collective suffix -ij-a. In Old Novegradian these collectives were grammatically sin- 


gular and neuter, though in modern Novegradian are plural. Small vowel altera- 


tions can be triggered due to stress changes, as in the case of Barae “coal” below. 


Word 


AWUCTE 
liste 
xybre 
kuéte 
Apbso 
drévo 
BarAe 
vagle 
KaMe 
kame 


Meaning 


leaf 
flower, color 
tree, wood 
[a] coal 


stone 


Noun 
AMCTHA 
listija 
kybrua 
kuetija 
Apbausa 
drévijd 
BYTAHA 
vuglijd 
KaMHUA 
kamnija 


Meaning 


leaves, foliage 
flowers 
timber, lumber 
coal 


stones 


Some nouns have both a true plural and a collective plural, with slightly differ- 


ent meanings. Compare, for instance, plural aucru “pages, sheets of paper” and 


collective aucrus “leaves, foliage”. 
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. Collective 
Word Meaning Plural Sense 
Sense 
AMCTE 
; leaf > ages, sheets leaves, foliage 
liste pas 5 
xybre 
7 flower,color > colors flowers 
kuéte 
Apso . 
s tree, wood > trees timber, lumber 
drévo 
BarAe ri 
; [a] coal > [multiple] coals coal 
vagle 
Kame [multiple, count- [uncountable] 
, stone 
kame able] stones stones 


The suffix -umksa -iskja added to fruits and vegetables mark a place where that 
fruit or vegetable is grown. It is limited to fruits well known in the Novegradian- 
speaking region for the last several hundred years; terms such as aHaHacuuiKba 
ananasiskja “pineapple plantation” tend to be ironic or playful. Seemingly irregu- 
lar forms such as a6aonum«epa below actually derive from the name of the tree, 
rather than the name of the fruit (16aonba iablénja “apple tree”). 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
HOO apple > sO AD HMaUIRE apple orchard 
idbloko iabléniskja 

Tpo3He Tpo3sHHIlkba ‘ 

grézne shpes is grozniskja moet 
ATOAAa ATOAMUIKba 

idgoda a id idgodiskja ben pele 


10.2.1.3 People from Adjectives 


The suffixes -(e)ue (Masc) and -(m)ua (FEM) are used to create words for people 
displaying the qualities of the base adjective. 
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Word Meaning Person Meaning 
crape aa es crapue/a old man/ 
stare stdrce(a) woman 
Balike : . Balikenje/una . 

i difficult, trying > peme difficult person 
vdike vdikece(ica) 

2KOMTE *KOmTene/ ua . 

es yellow > o sickly person 
Zotte Z6ttece(ica) 
BalHroBe Baltroyye/a 

strong ae strong person 
vaigéve vaigduce(a) 


The pejorative suffixes -oxe/-oxa -ohe/-oha and -yxue/-yxa -uhece/-uha are fre- 
quently used instead on bases with a negative connotation. 


Word Meaning Person Meaning 
i old - Be eee ase old coot 
stdre staruxce(uha) 

AypHe ; AypHoxe/a 
durne one a durndéxe(a) — 


10.2.1.4 Nouns from Adjectives 


There are a number of endings for deriving abstract nouns from adjectives, each 
relating in some way to what the adjective is describing. The ending -ocru/-Hocru 
-osti/-nosti is default. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
6bae . 6baoctu . 
vy white > ie whiteness 

béle bélosti 
IMAHE . IMAHOCTH 

ii strong-willed > a strength 
Silne Silnosti 
KpacHe * KpacHOCTH 

F ; beautiful > P , beauty 
krasne krasnosti 


Note that when derived from an imperfective active participle, the parti- 
cipial ending -xp- becomes -r- (i.e., it depalatalizes) before the ending -Hocru: 
camocroekse samostoi¢kje “independent” (lit. “self-standing”) > camocroerHocmm 
samostoiétnosti “independence”. 


The suffix -ora -ota describes a physical aspect. 
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Word Meanin Noun Meanin 
g g 
Byyice high & Byasora fidight 
vuise vuizola 
(upy)raySe dss bs ray6ora dept 
priglibe glubota 
oe straight > mp ee straightness 
preme 5 primota 5 


The stressed ending -ua -ijd derives from an older collective form and means 
“a collection of things that are X” (or, less commonly, “thing that is X”, though it 
remains morphologically plural). 


Word Meanin Noun Meanin 
8 8 
b 66 
6 7 ‘ white > vs i whites, sheets 
béle beélija 
pe close > an relatives 
ize igi 
octpe dunks . ocrpua blade, cutting 
ostre ostrijd edge 
a — healthy > ges mane health 
strave Stravyja 
sag wealthy > Chom wealth 
bogate sbokija 


The last two of the above, crpase and 6orare, use the collective suffix to form 
a simple nominalization. These are historically compounds, the former related to 
Apbso “tree” and the latter to 60re “God”. 

The suffixes -(0)re -(0)te (Masc), -ata -ata (FEM), and -orTo -oto (NEUTER) form 
nouns that display the quality of the adjective, both animate and inanimate. They 
are derived from the adjective modifying a declining form of the old demonstra- 
tive To ¢o “that” that have since been reanalyzed as regular nouns: kpacuore kras- 
note “handsome man”, xpacuata krasnata “beautiful woman”. 


10.2.1.5 People from Verbs 


A person can be derived from a verb stem using the same sort of endings nouns 
use: -(e)yje/-(u)ya and (less commonly) -ape/-apa, as well as the suffixes -reae/- 
Acauka -tele/-délika and the more colloquial -uce/-ucxa -ise/-iska (from Komi). 
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Word Meaning Person Meaning 
ACA BTU q Aeaeue/una fice 
vy, Lot Oo 
ledéti y ledéce(ica) P 
TopraTu Topreyje/ua 
P ja sell > ls a : 7 trader 
torgati torgéce(ica) 
KOBaTH KoBape/a : 
a forge > = blacksmith 
kévati kovdre(a) 
OSHTH mn osuTese/ACAMKAa peace 
is ac : oe eache 
odziti odzitele(délika) 
mu3aTH . musaTeae/AeCAUKa ; 
ane write 7 a writer 
pizdti pizdtele(délika) 
MTU ; muBuce/ka frequent 
ie drink > , ; 
piti pivise(ka) drinker (sl.) 


10.2.1.6 Nouns from Verbs 


Using a verb stem alone, with no ending, creates a noun associated with the 
verb, although the sense of the nominalization varies dramatically from verb to 
verb. Both perfective and imperfective verbs may be used. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
BOXOAHTH . BOXOAC 
- go in, enter > , entrance 
vohodtti vbhode 
BHAbTU BHAe : 
i fee see > , view 
vidéti vide 
OBHAbTU OBHAe 
open see (pF) > fe glance 
ovideti bvide 
BOXKHTH BO3€ . 
o. transport > automobile, car 
voz 


UVOzE 


There is a tendency, though not an absolute one, to stress any verbal prefixes, 
such as o0- and vo- above. 

Resultatives are generally formed the same way, although can only be formed 
from perfective verbs. The endings theme vowel + -Hxe -vje or -Hu -ni will some- 


times be seen for collective resultatives, but are no longer productive. 
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Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
HalM3aTH : Hamluce 
ae write (PF) > ih letter, note 
napizalt napise 
molckaTu moucKe 
aes search (pr) > a search 
poiskati pojiske 
coaaTu weton) . coAaHu ie 
- ive (PF Sok: ribute 
sodati 5 sédani 


A few nominalizations are simply irregular: ay6uru /ubiti “love” > ay6osa 


yee 


lubéva “love”, nbru peti > mbune pésne “song”, xuru Ziti “live” > xuTenu Ziteni 
“like”*, 

There are many suffixes used for turning a verb into an abstract noun. The most 
common is the gerundive -upe -w/e (formed identically to the perfective participle, 
but with -ns- instead of -u-), Less common are -a -a and -6a -ba. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
MAaTu HAaHbe . 
" ip a read > = a ; reading 
ciddti ciddnje 
‘bSuTH ‘bseHbe faculty o 
Lag say,read aloud > ee yf] 
rédztti rédzénje speech 
BUAbTU e BUACHBEe [sense of] 
‘Wes see pg. % wae 
videti vidénje vision 
BBCTH BbACHbe 
en know > ee knowledge 
vesti védénje 
6braru 6bra ; . 
ae run > ie running, flight 
bégati béga 
TpaAHTHu Tpaaa 
P a lose S P ; loss 
traditi tradd 
CAYKUTH cayk6a : 
god serve > ea service 
sluziti slizba 
2 CS *Ijuby, a a-stem noun that for some reason underwent an irregular evolution 
in Novegradian 
3 CS *pésnp, consisting of a suffix *-snp that had already ceased to be productive 
before the Common Slavic period. 
4 Unclear. CS forms *Zitpje and *Zizn» are reconstructed; xurenu almost appears 


to be a cross between these two, but this is unlikely. The most common explanation is 
that this derives from an extended Pre-Old Novegradian form *Zizpnp that underwent 
dissimilation, perhaps influenced by forms such as the previously-mentioned *Zitsje. If 
this is the case, then *xuTenn originally had the same derivational suffix as rbmue above. 
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Verbs that form their perfective participles with -r- rather than -H- form ge- 
rundives with -xs- instead of -H»-: Haxpuru nakriti “serve (a meal)” > Haxpuxpe 
nakrikje “course (of a meal)”. 

The suffix -ru -#7 is a non-productive nominalizer historically related to the in- 
finitive ending. Such nouns are often similar to or identical to the infinitives of the 
verbs from which they are derived. Verbs whose roots end in /k g/ take the suffix 


-xbu -kji as in the infinitive, but without the preceding glide. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
BbcTu BbcTu ; 
os know > ial piece of news 
vest1 vest 
BAaA bru BAacTHu . 
i own,control > 2 authority, rule 
vladeti vlisti 
MepeTH ; CMOpTH 
P a die > F death 
merett smorti 
MeHKbu TIeKbu 
sofia bake > a oven 
péikji peji 
TIOMOHKBH hel e TIOMOKbU help, 
pigs e : is ; 
poméikji P pomokji assistance 


The endings -oxe -oke, -rao -g/o, and -ane -dne turn a verb into some sort of tool 
or instrument used to perform that action. -Aue -dne also frequently derives nouns 
from other nouns. 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
b3aTu b30Kke 
. a cut > 3 ce saw, blade 
rézdti rézbke 
npapurn m1paBHrAo 
hake govern, rule > i rule 
praviti praviglo 
MyHTH MYHTAO 
y ve wash > 7 ; soap 
mutti muiglo 
nuTH . muBaHe ee 
a drink > a, drinking glass 
pi plvane 
OBa Ak 1oBaHe 
‘ drinking water > tae water bottle 
inva iuvdne 


The endings -uma -isa and -uuxse -ixkje (NEUT) mark the location where some- 
thing takes place. The latter is limited to open spaces, but less common and not 
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predictable. 
Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
KAacTH KAa AMA cemetery, grave- 
bur > 
klasti y kladisa yard 
BYHCAaTH BYHCAaHMIIa 
oa a send forth > eae es embassy 
vuisldti vuislanisa 
ACABTU ACAMIA . 
/ ¥ S44 fly > a ‘a airfield 
edéti is 
erpaTu erpuukpe 
ce play ete playground 
iegrati iegriskje 


The suffix -anpa -/nja, added to the past-tense stem of a verb, is similar to the 
above, but most commonly derives names of rooms. If the past tense is irregular, 
generally this form will be irregular as well (cf. baaanpa below, past tense brace). 


Word Meaning Noun Meaning 
xy6aTu ky6aaHba 
y 4 bathe > y as bathroom 
kubdti kubdlnja 
cmaTu CclaAHba 
-_ sleep > hs bedroom 
spati spalnja 
3a)ueraTu : eTraAHba me 
(sa)m - wait for > noe, waiting room 
zacegati cegdlnja 
‘bcru ‘bAaAHbA oa 
bat eat > aay. « dining room 
iesti iéddlnja 


10.2.1.7 Nouns from Phrases 


The suffix -xa -ka is sometimes used to turn common multi-word expressions 
into a single noun. Such nouns tend to appear in the plural. Sometimes they are 
also limited to set expressions, as in the case of the second example below. 


Phrase Meaning Noun/Idiom Meaning 
He BbM ; HeBbMKU ; 

, Idon'tknow > pane I-don’t-knows 
ne vem nevéemki 


not on some- 
O MeHe HeT B OMe€HEK bX one, not in 
, Ihave > , ssi ; 
o mené nét v omenékéh someone's pos- 


session 
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10.2.1.8 Diminutives and Pejoratives 


Diminutives in Novegradian, as in other Slavic languages, are used very fre- 
quently. However, their formation can be quite complicated. 

The most basic suffixes are -uxe -ike (MASc), -Ka -ka (FEM), and -xo -ko (NEUT), 
preserving the original gender of the noun. These cause palatalization of the last 
consonant of the stem if it ends in a velar consonant, or lenition if it otherwise 
ends in a plosive. If the vowel preceding the feminine or neuter endings is /o/, it 
becomes /a/ in the diminutive. 

However, therearemanyalternativeforms,tothepointthatanywordcanhavemul- 
tiple diminutive forms, sometimes even five or more. Frequent variants include dou- 
bling (-mmuxe,-umka,-umKxo-isike, -iska, -isko) oreventripling (-ummuyexe, -HmmyKa, 
-umuyKo -isiceke, -isicka, -isicko), an /n/ suffix (-ene, -ena, -eHO -ene, -ena, -eno), an 
/s)/ (-eute, -ema, -emo -ese, -esa, eso), other vowel variants (-exe, -oxe -eke, -oke), and 
numerous combinations of the above. 

Pejoratives are easier to form, though still are not entirely regular. They are 
created using the suffixes -oxe/-oxa -ohe/-oha, -axe/-axa -ahe/-aha, and -yxe/-yxa 
-uhe/-uha. The suffixes do not correspond to gender. When used with a noun that 
ends in -(e)ye/-(u)ua, however, the pejorative must be placed before these ageni- 
tive suffixes. 

Note that these forms are distinct from those used for personal names, although 
there is some overlap. 


10.2.1.9 Foreign Suffixes 


A number of foreign suffixes from Western European languages have entered 
Novegradian starting from around the 18" century, and have gained varying levels 
of productivity. 

The most productive foreign suffix is -aua -acia or -aca -asia, equivalent to 
English -tion. The former was the original form (borrowed from German or Pol- 
ish) and the latter a later one (borrowed from Swedish and perhaps influenced 
by French), though colloquially more and more nouns in -auja are switching to 
-aca, which better fits Novegradian phonotactics. Along with -auys is -u3Me -izme, 
equivalent to English -ism. 

Less common suffixes include the agenitives -ucre -iste (cf. English -ist), -ope 
-ore (cf. English -or), -ape -are (cf. English -arian), and -axe -aze (cf. English -age, 
from French). 
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Suffix 
-alla 
-acia 
-aca 
-Asia 

-M3Me 

-1zme 

-ucTe 
-iste 
-ope 
-ore 
-ape 
-are 


-aKe 
-aze 


Example 
cTala 
Stacia 

HHBOpM aca 
invormasia 
KOMYHH3Me 
komuntzme 
FOpucTe 
iuriste 
emmupatope 
zempirdtore 
BeTCpHH ape 
veterinare 


Tl¢pcoH aKe 
persondte 


10.2.2 Adjectivalization 


10.2.2.1 Adjectives from Nouns 


Meaning 


station 
information 
communism 
lawyer 
emperor 
veterinarian 


personage, character 


The two most common adjective types in Novegradian are those formed with 
the -H- -7- suffix and those formed with the -cx- -sk- suffix. 


H-suffix forms are usually relative (non-comparable), but can frequently be 


qualitative (comparable) as well. They generally mean ‘possessing the qualities of 


XX’. This and other suffixes are added to the noun stem, adding an epenthetic vowel 


if needed, and then declined with normal adjective endings. The last consonant of 


the root is prone to mutation if it is a velar consonant. 
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Word Meaning Adjective Meaning 
BCAKEe BeAITCHEe F 

; wolf > a lupine 
vélke vélcene 

‘bBO ‘bBHE 
ne 5 tree, wood > AP , wooden 
drévo drévne 
6ore 6o2KHE 

5y ‘od > as od(like 
bége 8 bééne god(like) 
TpaAe Fi TpaAHe 
F Z city » is i urban 
grade gradne 
CTawe CTaMHe 

; steel > ; steel 
stale statne 
HOKbU . HOKHe night(time), 

yp night > ; ghe( ) 
nokji nokne nocturnal 


The behavior of root-final /c/ before the adjectival -1- is somewhat complex. 
If it derives from an historical *kt, it becomes /k/: Hoxeu nékji “night” (Common 
Slavic *nokts) > Hoxue nékne “night(time)”. If it derives from an historical *tj, it 
becomes /t/: rummxsa sisikja “thousand” (Common Slavic *tysetja) > TummrHe 
tisitne “thousandth”. Root-final /}/ always becomes /d/ since it always falls into 
this second class. The palatal fricatives /¢/ and /j/ are unaffected, however. 

Cx-suffix forms are almost always relative, and are used most often to turn a 
place name into an adjective. This is the most productive form of adjective deriva- 
tion. 


Word Meaning Adjective Meaning 
Hlonerp aid Novegrad pain 3 eas Novegradian 
Novegrade novegradeske 

rep oes Germany > wes er German 
Germania germianeske 
Kuaae KH Aalicke 
hi hi 
Kiddie cae 7 kiddiske aes 
AHTAMA aHTAMMCKe 
- Engl English 
Anglija npane : anglijske oP 
Hesa fas HeycKe : 
Nevd Neva (river) > bake of the Neva 


The definite suffixes -skei/-skoie/-skaia are often used in place names. 
It is not always predictable what will happen to the final consonant or vowel of 
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a noun when the -cx- suffix is added. This is highly dependent on both the ending 
of the noun and when the adjective form first appeared in the language. 

For first declension nouns, there are two options. Most commonly, /e/ is in- 
serted between the root and the suffix, with no palatalization: Bowra Vélga “Volga” 
> Bowrecke vdlgeske. Many other nouns, however, use the older suffix -ine-, again 
with no palatalization: Bumepa Visera “Visera” > sumepuuecke viserineske. This 
form is most common for adjectivalizing local place names. For this reason, over- 
use of -ine- tends to sound “rustic”. 

Second declension nouns, however, almost universally use -ine-: Barpa Vagria 
“Hungary” > orpuuecke ogrineske. Apparent exceptions, such as cymecke sémeske 
for “Finnish” when “Finland” is Cyma Sumia, are usually not directly related. In 
this case, the example is derived from an older name for Finland, Cyme Sime. 

Third and fourth declension nouns can basically be divided into three phases, 
based on when the adjective first came into use. The oldest words (roughly prior 
to 1100ap) generally add /e/ to the root and show no palatalization: Hoserpaae 
Novegrade “Novegrad” > Hoserpasecke novegrideske. Middle period nouns 
(roughly 1100 to 1800) use the /e/ suffix as well, but the root ends in /td kg x/, 
they will generally palatalize: Llaxa Cahia “Czech [Republic]” > yamecke céseske. 
This is largely due to Russian and Church Slavonic influence. New period nouns 
(roughly post 1800) have returned to the original system of /e/ without palataliza- 
tion: Mpaxe Irdke “Iraq” > upaxecxe irdkeske. 

Fifth declension nouns almost always use the /e/ suffix without palatalization: 
Aoun Déni “Denmark” > aonecxe déneske. However, sometimes the connecting 
suffix is /i/, but this is rare and usually a regionalism. 

There are no sixth declension nouns that take the -cx- suffix. 

However, there are certain root-final consonants that trigger exceptions to the 
above rules, no matter the declension of the noun: 

e /j/: Roots ending in /j/ have no connecting morpheme between the root 
and the -cx- suffix: Kuaae Kiddie “China” > xuaaticxe kiddiske. 

e /ij/: Roots ending in /ij/ follow the same rule as above, but orthographic 
-uit- is usually just pronounced /i/ (or colloquially, 

/aj/): Anraus Anglija > anrauiice anglijske. 

e /B/: Root-final /B/ almost always reduces to /w/ with no connecting 
morpheme: Hexa Nevd > ueycxe néuske. 

e /s/: Roots ending in /s/ generally have no connecting morpheme. 
Orthographic -cc- is pronounced simply as /s/: Tpyca Prisia “Prussia” 
> mpyccxe priusske. There is some variation here, however: second declen- 
sion nouns whose roots end in /s/ sometimes may still take -ive- (and 


npysunecke pruzineske for “Prussian” may be seen in a number of place 
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names). 


A small set of nouns can take an adjective ending without any suffix (¢.g., 3aaTo 
zlato “gold” > snare zlate “golden”), but this is relatively uncommon unless there is 
some sort of prefix involved as well. 

The endings -on- -ov- and -oy-H- -oun-, derived from the old genitive ending 
still seen in the partitive plural, form relative/non-comparable adjectives (cf. Eng- 
lish -ic, -al). Note that fourth declension bases will generally take -es- -ev- and 
-ey-H- -eun- instead. 

-u- -iv- forms qualitative adjectives, and carries roughly the same meaning as 
English -ful. -aw-n- -aln- (from English -al) is generally only found in loanwords. 
-ue-cx- -icesk- and the reduced form -e-cx- -esk- are used when the root ends in /s 
z ts dz/ derive from a combination of English -ic with the Slavic -sk-, but have since 
spread to almost any abstract noun ending in -(u)a by analogy, even if the English 


equivalent never had -ic (e.g., “information” below). 


Word Meanin Adjective Meanin 
g 
AW3HKE l s AW3UKCBEe li . ti 
as anguage _ inguistic 
liztke guag liztikeve gu 
Hebeco HebesoyHe ; 
: sky > ; celestial 
nébeso nebezoune 
Bbpa ; Bbpuse : 
°P faith > Pe faithful 
vera verive 
CLUecTHA CLUeCCTHBe 
‘ Son luck > ay be lucky 
Scestyja scestive 
CHTpe CHTpaAwHe 
a : P center > eee : central 
céntre centratne 
xeAecpaca . xeAcpawHe 
me? re federation > AcP ° federal 
hederdsia hederatne 
MCTOpA . uicTopulecke ae 
oa history > ee historical 
istoria istoriceske 
MHBOPpMaca ‘ 7 MHBOpMacecKe ‘ : 
oa information > , informational 
invormdsia invormaseske 


The suffix -u- -iv- is also used productively to derive adjectives from abstract 


nominals that end in -ocru: muaocru milosti “mercy” > Muaocruse mildstive “mer- 


ciful, gracious”. 


The suffix -ucr- -és¢- means “full of’, but more literally than -vs-. It is some- 


what literary, however, having been more or less completely replaced by the prefix 
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mHoro- mnogo-, described later: ropa géra “mountain” > ropucrte goriste “moun- 
tainous”. 

The suffixes -ar- -d- and -osut- -ovit- are a non-productive means of making 
adjectives out of concrete nominals. They are only found on a handful of words, 
such as pore rége “horn” > porate rogdte “horned”, or naoge pléde “fruit, offspring” 
> naoaosute plodovite “fruitful, currently producing a great quantity of fruit”. 

The suffix -osar- -ovdt- weakens an adjective, meaning “rather X” or “X-ish”: 
umupe sinje “blue” > muubosate sinjovate “bluish”. 

The suffix -ocn- -osn-, of Komi origin, means “covered/coated/spattered with 
X”: pes krév “blood” > xpesocue krevdsne “blood-spattered”, yeppene cérvene 
“red” > yeppenocue cervendsne “spotty red”. 

The suffix -bu- -é7- means “made of”, and is attached to bases of various ma- 
terials: aene /éne “flax” > acubue lénéne “linen”, mbau médi “copper (NouN)” > 
mbabue médéne “copper (apy)”. 

The suffix -ymu- -usn- is a pejorative, forming adjectives with negative conno- 
tations from nouns. It is historically related to the nominal pejorative suffix -yx-, 
but can be applied to nouns that never take this suffix as well: xaane klape “boy” > 
xaantymne klapusne “boyish”, absyuixa dévuska “girl” > abpyuine dévisne “girlish”, 
crapue starce “old man” > crapymue starvisne “senile”, cyuuba suinja “wild pig” > 
cyuHbyiHe suinjusne “piggish”. 

The prefix 6ec- bes- means “without”, much like the English suffix -less. Note 
that when it is added to adjectives with the -7- suffix, they generally tend to 
switch to the -ov-/-ev- suffix: coynye séunce “sun” > coanenue solnécne “sunny” > 
6eccoynuese bessdunceve “sunless”; Bbrpe vétre “wind” > Bbrpene véetrene “windy” 
> becabrpese besvétreve “windless”. 

Many animals have two adjective forms, although their meanings are identical. 
The adjective endings are allowed to be added directly onto the root of the animal 
with a -j- intermediary (which is frequently absorbed by the consonant before it), 
so that both j-suffix and n-sufhix animal terms will be seen. The former were origi- 
nally descended from true possessive adjectives, which have largely been lost as a 
productive force in Novegradian. Quite a few have become extremely irregular, 
such as roue “avian” below (from Common Slavic *pptpk-j-n). The j-suffix forms 
are increasingly rare outside of technical fields such as taxonomy or biology. 
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Word Meaning Adjective Meaning 
BeAITeHe 
BeAKe vélcene . 
; wolf > lupine, wolf's 
vélke BeALIe 
vélce 
KaAMCHe 
KaAa kdliene , ; 
i fish > piscine, fish’s 
kdlia KaAve 
kdlie 
KOUIHE 
Koma késne ; ; 
7 cat > feline, cat’s 
késa KOIHe 
kosie 
mlocijeHe 
mocka . dscene F 1 4 
; bird > P avian, bird’s 
poska Tole 
toce 


Adjectivalization of foreign noun stems can often take multiple different forms, 
resulting in effective duplets depending on various ideosyncratic morphological 
and semantic criteria. For instance, the noun maHrouKa mangénka “mango” has 
two simple adjectival counterparts: MaHrose mdngove and MaHrocose mangdsove 
“of or relating to mangos”. The former represents the addition of the suffix -ov to 
the base *ang-; the latter contains an epenthetic -s- inserted to preserve the stem- 
final vowel (i.e., *zango- + -ov-), with the -s- perhaps being loaned from the Eng- 
lish plural form “mangos”, or by analogy with other tropical plants such as koxoce 
kékose “coconut” and its adjectival form xoxocose kokdsove. In contrast, the noun 
Merpo metré “metro, subway” only has one adjectivalization, merpose metréve, as 
there is no closely associated word from which to draw an epenthetic consonant. 


10.2.2.2 Adjectives from Verbs 


Adjectives can be derived from verbs, but generally not without the help of 
some sort of adjectival prefix. The verb root is isolated, the prefix added, and then 
this stem is otherwise treated as though it were a noun, using the same sort of end- 
ings (-os-, -u-, -H-). See the “Noun and Adjective Prefixes” section below for more 
information. The three verbal participles are also used to modify nouns, and do 
not require any sort of additional prefixes. 


There is one exception, however, known as the “necessitive participle”, though 
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despite the name it is generally not viewed as a true participle by Indo-European- 
ists. It is formed by adding the suffix -reaue -te/ne to the infinitive stem. If the in- 
finitive stem ends in /tdszkg/ (ie., the infinitive ends in -cru -sti or -inkpu -ikji), 
then the suffix -ureaue -/telne is used, with palatalization of /k g/ to /ts dz/. These 
adjectives have the meaning “that must be Xed” for transitive verbs and “that must 
X” for intransitive verbs: 

e pbsuru rédziti “say” > pbsuteane rédzitelne “that must be said” 

e BuAbru videti “see” > Buabreane videtelne “that must be seen” 

e x«xuTH Ziti “live” > xuteane Zitelne “that must live” 

e maaitxn pldikji “cry” > naauuteane placitelne “that must cry” 

e xaactu klasti “bury” > kaaauteane kladitelne “that must be buried” 


e uctu iti “go” > uanreane iditelne “that must go” 


When negated with the prefix He- ve-, the necessitive participle indi- 
cates improperness or impossibility: 

e Hepbsuteaue nerédzitelne “that must not be said” 

e HeBHAbresne nevidetelne “that must not be seen” 

e HexKuTeHe nezitelne “that must not live” 

e Hemaauteane xeplacitelne “that must not cry” 

e HekaaauTeane nekladitelne “that must not be buried” 


e HeuauTesHe nejiditelne “that must not go” 


The passive imperfective participle also has one additional idiomatic function. 
It can indicate possibility, much like the English suffix -able/-ible: suaume vidime 
“visible”, Aaaome dadome “givable”, etc. 


10.2.2.3 Adjective Diminutives 


Diminutive forms of adjectives also exist, which generally imply a sense of close- 
ness or ‘cuteness’, and so are particularly common when speaking with children, 
or when modifying affectionately diminutive nouns. They are formed using the 
suffixes -euxK- -enk-, -wHxK- -ink-, -enux- -enik-, and -waux- -inik- attached to an 
adjectival stem. These diminutives cannot be used with adjectives already contain- 
ing the suffixes -7- or -sk-, but are otherwise quite productive. Sometimes other 
suffixes are dropped when diminutive endings are added, as in caasxe below. 


Some example diminutives: 
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Word Meaning Diminutive Meaning 
Aobpe AoOpenke 
; ‘ood ) ‘ood 
dobre 8 dobrenke 8 
CAa3Ke t e CAaAHHKEe t 
; swee - swee 
slazke sladinke 
TOACTEe TOACTHHUKE 
: fat > _ chubby 
tolste tolstintke 


10.2.2.4 Complex Adjectives 


Novegradian makes use of a small set of “complex adjectives”, two adjectives 
modifying a single noun that both decline, but are written as a single hyphenated 
word without any sort of conjunction, that take on new meanings separate from 
those of the two adjectives forming them. These include crape-maaje stdre-mldde 
“of all ages” (lit. “old-young”), avasue-xpacke dilidne-kraske “of uneven length” 
(lit. “long-short”), mmHpe-nepBeHe sinje-cérvene “multicolored, motley” (lit. “blue- 
red”). The two adjectives composing each complex adjective are opposites or near- 
opposites, and the new form represents a variation everywhere in between the two. 


10.2.3 Verbalization 


Any part of speech can generally be converted into a verb by taking the root and 
treating that as a verbal root, then assigning it a conjugation class, theme vowel, 
etc. The first and second conjugations are used for most such derivations, although 
the third is occasionally seen as well. If the root is in the second or third conjuga- 
tion and ends in a consonant prone to mutation, that consonant will likely mutate 
due to analogy with other verbs, even if the root is foreign. For this reason, many 


foreign roots end up in the non-mutating first conjugation. 


Word Meaning Verb Meaning 
KaAA KaAATU 
; fish > ia to fish 
kalia kdliati 
Aye AYIWMTHII 
Us ; shower > y eae to take a shower 
use dusitis 
KpeB KpeBHTU 
P blood > P .. to bleed 
krév kreviti 
KOMaHAa KOMaHAOBaTH 
‘ command > A to command 


komanda komandovati 
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Word Meaning Verb Meaning 
3ayTpoKke 3ayTporaTH 

bil breakfast > Ss aise to eat breakfast 
zdutroke zautrogati 

epBeHe e€pBeCHHTU 
4 P red > Mee Fs to redden 
cervene cervenitt 

6ause ere e 6AWKHTH to draw [smth] 

blize , bligiti near 
TIAOHE MIAOHHTH 

; full > i to fill 

plone plontti 


Simple verbalization can only be done with a handful of nouns, but is produc- 
tive with many adjectives, albeit only qualitative ones. Most other verbalization 
requires some sort of prefix, which will be discussed later. The suffix -ov- in the first 
conjugation, however, is extremely productive for converting nouns into verbs, as 
in komaHAoBatu komandovati above. 

The suffix -usup- -izir- (cf. English -ize) acts similarly to -oparu, but always has 
a causative and transformative sense. It is only used with foreign roots. The ending 
-usupatn is third declension. 


Word Meaning Verb Meaning 
CKaHAawbe CKaHAaMH3npaTu . 
: scandal > = scandalize 
skandate skandatiztrati 
Amepuka ‘ aMecpukKaHh3hpaTu . = 
a America > ee kee americanize 
Amerika amerikaniztrati 
OCHUAawe : ocnuAamu3upaTu a 
ee hospital > ae a hospitalize 
ospiddte ospidatiztrati 


There are a few general tendencies that can be noted regarding the conjugations 
that derived verbs are placed in. The second conjugation (with -i- as the infinitive 
thematic vowel), for example, tends to indicate some sort of transformation or 
causation (as in cyxe séhe “dry” > cymmru sisiti “dry, make dry”). The third con- 
jugation ending -Hatu -zati, known as a ‘punctual’, marks a single instanteous ac- 
tion, especially physical ones, such as kpuxuartu krikndti “shout (pr) and mernatu 
metnati “hurl, strike (pF)”. Nearly all verbs ending in -waru are perfective, since 
after all a single instantaneous action can’t be progressive or prolonged. 

There are also a few pairs of verbs affixes (namely -i-/-a- and -i-/-é-) worth 
noting that no longer have productive force, but nevertheless are prominant. 

A number of transitive second conjugation verbs (i.e., having the suffix -i- in 
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the infinitive) have intransitive counterparts with -va-: ramutu gasiti “extinguish, 
put out [a flame, etc.]”, racnaru gasndti “go out”; mepaxutu merdziti “freeze (TR)”, 
MopsHatu morzndti “freeze (NTR), go numb”; murunru migciti “soften (TR)”, 
MuFHaTH migndti “soften (INTR), get soft”. 

Several causative verbs in -i- also have stative counterparts in -é- (third conju- 
gation). This is especially common with adjective bases: mmupuru Sinjiti “make 
blue”, munpbru sinjéti “appear blue”, *xeaenutu Zeleniti “make green”, xeaeHbru 
Zelenéti “appear green, be envious”. 

Although these patterns are no longer productive, they have had sporadic influ- 
ence on other verbs as a result of analogy. For example, the former relationship has 
been applied to the verb ombru ométi “know how to” to create the new verb omurn 


omiti “teach how to”. 


10.2.4 Adverbialization 


Novegradian, unlike many other Slavic languages, has a distinct adverbial form, 
formed from adjectives by adding -b -é to the stem. Many nouns in the dative- 
instrumental case may also take on an adverbial function. When dealing with ad- 
jectives derived from place names, the prefixed prefix na- ma- must be added, or 


H- n- if it begins with a vowel. 


Word Meaning Adverb Meaning 
KAaAHe KAaAHS 
blddne aod z blddné ely 
Aobpe Aobps 
‘ood > Il 
dobre 5 dobré hi 
pyccke eascian 5 HapyccKb in the Russian 
russke narusské way 
aHTAHHCKe Enelish ” HaHTAMHcKh in the English 
angltjske 5 nanglijské way 
b 
see angry > yee angrily 
zlé zlé 
Abrene canes s AbreHeM during the sum- 
létene létenem mer 
Beljepe seis - BeljepeM during the 
vécere vécerem evening 
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10.3 Prefixial Derivation 
10.3.1 Noun and Adjective Prefixes 


The following prefixes are attached directly onto a noun or adjective to change 
the meaning, in much the same way noun and adjective prefixes work in English. 
Many adjectivalizations require some sort of prefix related to the meaning—for 
example, mpuray6e priglibe “deep” requires the prefix mpu-, meaning “touching” 
or “close to”, the intention here being “close to the bottom’; *ray6e alone has no 
meaning. Similarly, the prefixless *suaeue (from “see” and the agentive suffix) is 
meaningless, but with a prefix, 6besBuaene bezvidece becomes “blind man” (with- 
out-see-AGENT). All of these prefixes are highly productive. 

It should be noted that there is a great deal of overlap between substantive and 
verbal prefixes, with many identical forms, although often different meanings. The 
distinction between the two is further confused by the ability of prefixed verbs to 
form derived nouns and adjectives that still bear a verbal prefix. For this reason, 
this section will avoid deverbal forms as much as possible. 


10.3.1.1 Be3- 


The most basic sense of 6e3- is “without”, corresponding roughly with English 
-less. Before voiceless consonants, it takes the form 6ec- bes-. With adjectives, it 
generally forces the suffix -os-/-es-. Abstract nouns will usually acquire the collec- 
tive suffix -ua unless another abstract marker (e.g., -ocrm) is present. 

It can be added to a small set of primitive nouns referring to body parts to form 
adjectives without need of a suffix, as in 6espoxe below. 


Examples: 
e 6espuaeue bezvidece “blind man” (¢ suabru videti “see”) 
° GesHaabreose beznadégjove “hopeless” (< naabrba nadégja “hope”) 
© 6ecmmans bessilijd “weakness” (¢ mmaa Sila “strength”) 
© Geckapa»Hoctu beskardtnosti “impunity” (¢ Kapaine kardine “punish- 


able”) 


© Gespoxe bezrdke “armless” (¢ poxa réka “arm, hand”) 
10.3.1.2 Bauec- 


The prefix smec- means “between” or “among”, often corresponding to English 
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inter-. 


Examples: 
e BMecHaposHe vmesnardédne “international” (< Hapode naréde “nation”) 
e BMeccypKbane vmessuzédne “communal” (¢ cyxbae suzéde “neighbor”) 
e smecobaoctuna vmesobléstina “interregional highway” 


(< o6aocru dblosti “region”) 
10.3.1.3 Bo- 


The prefix Bo- means “in”, “into”, or “inside”, corresponding with certain func- 
tions of English in-, as well as most functions of intra-. 


Examples: 
° BouApose vojidrdve “intranuclear” (< uapo idré “nucleus”) 
e BOBeHHe vovénne “intravenous” (¢ Bena véna “vein”) 


© BoBose vévoze “import” (¢ BoxuTU véZiti “transport”) 
10.3.1.4 Bonw- 


The basic sense of Boub- is “outside”, much like English “extra-”. Befores stems 
beginning with a vowel, it reduces to BoH- von-. 


Examples: 
e soubxabcuene vonekléscene “extracellular” (< kabcxa kléska “cell”) 


e BoHbKpaiicKe vonekrdiske “foreign” (< kpae krdie “boundary”) 
10.3.1.5 Ao- 


The prefix 4o- means “before” or “up to”, and corresponds to certain senses of 
English pre-. Formerly, it could only be used with adjectives, with npea- pred- fill- 
ing in the same role for nouns; nowadays, however, Ao- is frequently used with 
both nouns and adjectives, and forms with npea- are gradually disappearing. 


Examples: 
© aoucropuuecke dojistoriceske “prehistoric” (« ucropa istéria “history”) 
e aoBoenue dovoiénne “prewar, antebellum” (< Boitna voind “war”) 
e aomaone dopléne “full to the brim” (< maone pléne “full”) 


© aoxutenue dozitenne “lifelong” (< *xurexu Zéteni “life”) 
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10.3.1.6 3a- 


3a- means “after” or “beyond”/”behind”, in both spatial and temporal senses. 
This can be metaphorically extended to mean a sudden appearance, as though 
coming out from behind something. The first sense closely corresponds to English 
post-; the others do not have a clear equivalent. 


Examples: 
e saropHe zagérne “beyond the mountains” (< ropa géva “mountain”) 
e 3aBocHHe Zavoiénne “postwar” (< Bolina voind “war”) 


e saxore zdhote “desire, craving” (< xorbru héteti “want”) 


10.3.1.7 Kow- 


The prefix kow- means “around” or “surrounding”, corresponding very closely 
to English circum- or peri-. For the most part it is not used in native coinages, but 
rather only in calques of scientific or technical terms from other languages, and 
only forms adjectives. It has the variant form Koa- kol- before a stem beginning 
with a front vowel or /j/. 


Examples: 
e KowxKemue kolgémne “circumterrestrial” (< 2xema Zémia “land”) 
e KommyHue koltinne “circumlunar” (< »yna fund “moon”) 


° Kommepscune kolerdécne “pericardial” (< mepue sérce “heart”) 


10.3.1.8 Mnozo- 


The prefix muoro- fairly transparently means “many”; semantically, it is similar 
to English poly- or multi-, but is much more frequent. This is the closest produc- 
tive equivalent to the -ist- adjective suffix seen in Russian and other Slavic lan- 
guages, which is disappearing in Novegradian. Before stems beginning in /k/ or 


/g/, it contracts to MHO- mn0-. 


Examples: 
° mHoropoxose mmnogorékove “many-armed” (< poxa réka “arm”) 
° mHoropHe mnogérne “mountainous” (< ropa géva “mountain”) 
¢ mHoroBopue mnogovorne “talkative” (« rosopurn govortti “talk”) 
° mHoreawxKHe mnogeddéne “multistory” (< eaaxe iedaze “floor, story”) 
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10.3.1.9 Ha- 
Ha- means “on top of”. It has no clear English equivalent. 


Examples: 
e HapouHuKe navécnike “contact lens” (<¢ oxo dko “eye”) 
e HaHWwKHUKa nantgnika “book cover” (¢ nura niga “book”) 


e Hacromue nastéine “desktop (apy)” (< crowe stéte “table”) 
10.3.1.10 Hao- 


The prefix Haa- means “over” or “above”, corresponding to the English prefixes 
super- and over-. When the stem begins with a plosive consonant, it lenites to 
Ha3- 2az-. 

However, this prefix does not have the sense of excess than English over- can 
have (e.g., “overstep”); nor the sense of “to a great degree” that super- can have 
(e.g., “superconductivity”), which is handled by the compound mpenag-. It covers 
strictly a literal sense of “over”. 


Examples: 
e HaaKemue nadzémne “overhead, elevated” (<« xema Zémia “land”) 
° HaskaAoByune nazkaddvuse “overseer” (< kaaosyute kaddvuse “guard”) 


e Hasrybsaeue nazguezdene “heavely (poet.)” (< ryb3aa guézda “star”) 
10.3.1.11 He- 


The prefix He- performs simple negation, like English un-, non- or a-. With 
qualitative adjectives, however, it tends to be more of a mild negation, somewhat 


like English “good” and the mild negative “not good” as opposed to “bad”. 


Examples: 
e HeBuAHe nevidne “invisible” (<« suabru videti “see”) 
e HeBOBHCA He nevovisidine “unofficial” (< opuca He ovisidine “official”) 


© Heaobpe neddbre “not good” (< aobpe débre “good”) 
10.3.1.12 Tla- 


The prefix ma- does not translate easily into English. When used in a spatial 
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sense, it means “right before” or “immediately by/along”. When used more ab- 
stractly, it indicates insufficiency (particularly in the sense of “failure to be suf- 
ficient” as opposed to “not yet sufficient”) or more broadly something that is an 
alternative or secondary, inferior version of the base stem (though not necessarily 
with negative connotations). It also often drags stress either onto or toward itself, 
though this isn’t a universal tendency. 


Examples: 
e maBo6bsoxe pavdbédoke “brunch, morning snack” (<¢ o6bae dbéde 
“lunch”) 
e naexepus paiéégerija “lakeshore” (< exepo iégero “lake”) 
e maBenepe pavécere “twilight” (< Beyepe vécere “evening”) 
° maxemxka pagémka “strawberry” (¢ xema Zémia “land”) 
e uaxyce pakuse “aftertaste” (< (Bo)Kyce (vd)kuse “taste”) 


e mapyKa pdvuka “pseudoscience” (< (Ha)ByKa (na)viika “science”) 
10.3.1.13 Ho- 


The prefix no-, though very common with verbs and deverbals, is not very com- 
mon with other nouns and adjectives. It most commonly is used to mean “along” 
various geographical features. It also has very limited use in the temporal/benefac- 
tive sense “for the occasion of’/”upon”. 


Examples: 
e no6pbxue pobrégne “coastal” (< 6pbre brége “beach”) 
e [lonesusa Ponevijd “region around the Neva River” (« Hea Nevd “Neva 
River”) 


e mocmoptene posmértene “upon one’s death”® (< cmopru smérti “death”) 
10.3.1.14 Hoo0- 
The prefix noa- means “under”, both physically and metaphorically. It also of- 


ten indicates some sort of alternate to the base stem. Before stems beginning with 
a plosive, it lenites to mo03- pog-. 


5 For example, nocmopreue o6pe, posmértene dbred “funereal rite”. 
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Examples: 
© 10AB0AHe podvddne “underwater” (< Boga vdda “water”) 
© moaloAanbese podiudanjeve “below freezing” (« waaube iudanje “freez- 
ing”) 
e moaxose pédhode “back entrance” (< xoautu héditi “go, walk”) 
e noaubsse pédiézde “back route” (¢ b3sautu i€zditi “go by vehicle”) 


10.3.1.15 [pa- 


The prefix mpa- means “preceeding” or “ancestral”, and corresponds very closely 
to English proto- or, in the context of people, great-. Other than this last sense, it 
is generally a technical term. The prefix also tends to be stressed equally or nearly 
equally as much as the stem; for this reason, it was for a long time written hyphen- 
ated, though doing so is generally considered dated nowadays. 


Examples: 
e mparybsaa praguézda “proto-star” (< ryb3aa guézda “star”) 
e lparepmauecke pragermdneske “proto-Germanic” 
(< repmanecke germaneske “German”) 
e mpaabaa pradéda “great grandfather” (¢ abaa déda “grandfather”) 


10.3.1.16 Ipe- 


With noun and adjective bases, mpe- means “across”. This corresponds most 


closely with English trans-. 


Examples: 
e upemu6upecke presibireske “trans-Siberian” (« LIm6upe Sibire “Siberia”) 
e mpeaTaanTuuecke preiatlanticeske “trans-Atlantic” 


(< araanTuuecke atlanticeske “Atlantic”) 


10.3.1.17 Iped- 


The prefix mpea- means “before” when forming nouns. It is falling out of use 
(except on deverbals) as nouns formed with ao- have been gaining acceptance. For 
example, the only acceptable form for “prehistory” was once mpeaucropa predis- 
téria, but now the form aoucrops dojistéria is far more common. 
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10.3.1.18 Tpu- 


The prefix npu- means, roughly, “adjoining”, “close”, or “toward”. It does not 
have a close English equivalent, although ad- approximates the first sense. How- 
ever, mpu- is much more productive in Novegradian than ad- is in English. 


Examples: 
° mpumopecke primédreske “maritime” (¢ mope mére “sea”) 
e uputoxe pritoke “tributary [river]” (< roxe téke “flow”) 
e uputowke pritotke “aftershock” (< rowxe téfke “tremor”) 


10.3.1.19 Ipomu- 


The prefix mporu- means “against”, and behaves much like English anti- or 
sometimes counter-. Before stems beginning with a vowel, it becomes nporus- 


protiv-. 


Examples: 
° mporusupycue protivirusne “antiviral” (< Bupyce véruse “virus”) 
e nporupbsua protirédzija “contradiction” (< pbsurn rédziti “say”) 
° mporuBosayune protivozdisne “anti-aircraft” (< Bosaymne vozdisne 


“aerial”) 
10.3.1.20 Co- 


The prefix co- means “with” or “together”, corresponding to English co- or 


con-. 


Examples: 
° cospbmenue sovrémenne “modern” (< spbmexo vrémeno “time”) 
° corybsana soguédzijd “constellation” (< rybsaa guézda “star”) 


e cotoxe sétoke “confluence” (< roxe téke “flow”) 
10.3.1.21 Compound Prefixes 


Novegradian also employs three compound substantive prefixes, formed from 
two of the previously-discussed unary prefixes: mpenaa- prenad-, HeAao- nedo-, and 
Halporu- vaproti-. 
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IIpexaa- corresponds strongly to English super- when used in the sense of “to 
a great extent”: npeHasipoBoaumoctn prenazprovodimosti “superconductivity” (¢ 
mpoBoaHMoctu provodimosti “conductivity”). 

Hego- marks insufficiency like ma-; however, while ma- suggests failure to be 
sufficient, Heao- is more neutral, often signifying that something simply is not yet 
sufficient. Compare, for instance, napocyue pdrosuije “underdevelopment” (sug- 
gesting mismanagement) versus Heaopocyne nedorosutje “underdevelopment” 
(suggesting the process of development has only just begun). 

Hanporn- denotes opposition or rivalry, and is often used to calque English 
counter-: HanpoTupeBoayus naprotirevolicia “counterrevolution” (<« pesoayus 
revolicia “revolution”). 


10.3.1.21 Notes on Formation 


Whenever a prefix that must end in a vowel is added to a base that begins with 
a vowel, a prothetic consonant must be added to prevent hiatus. This is entirely 
dependent on the second vowel. If it is /a ei a/, the consonant is /j/. If it is /o ui/, 
the consonant is /B/. In the case of /e i e u/, there is no visible orthographic 
change. 

When a prefix is added to a root that has undergone the historical TorT or 
TolT sound change (thus having a modern Novegradian form CraC or ClaC, 
where “C” represents any consonant), the /a/ is shifted to /o/: rpaae grade “city” 
> mpurpoge prigrode “suburb”. 

There are two other prefixes that appear in many common nouns, though are 
no longer productive: cy-/ca- su-/sa- and 0-/06- 0-/ob-. The former derives from 
Proto-Slavic *sg-, so the vowel depends on the dominant stress pattern. It generally 
indicates some sort of connection, close relationship, or accompaniment: campake 
sdmrake “twilight” (from mpaxe mrdke “darkness, gloom”), cypsa survd “blizzard” 
(from posatu rovdti “tear up”), cyrma sutmd “shadow” (from tema tema “dark- 
ness”), cyxbae suzéde “neighbor” (from urba bru sédéti “sit”). The latter (basically 
*ob-, but frequently reducing to just *o-) means “around”. When it is prefixed to 
a word beginning in /B/, the /B/ always drops: Baacru v/dsti “authority, rule” > 
obaoctu dblosti “region, province”. All of these words have largely been dissociated 
from their original bases. 

When a numeral is prefixed to a noun or adjective, it appears in its genitive 
form minus any final consonants: AosyHorate dovunogate “bipedal, two-legged”. If 
the numeral does not decline, it is simply added as-is: croabrus stolétijd “century, 
centennial”®, The numeral “one” always prefixes as an adjective with a neutral -o- 


6 This compound includes the now-defunct stem *lét- for “year”. 
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‘linking morpheme’ (ie., as eaHo- iedno-). The same rules apply to the numeral 
10 pdt “half”, which prefixed as the genitive nowy- polu-. 


10.3.2 Place Names 


There are five prefixes commonly used to form region names, all based on a 
more specific geographic term. All region names formed this way must take the 
collective suffix -ua -ija, which triggers palatalization of velar consonants only. 

The prefix mo- po- with a place name means “region along”. It is particularly 
common with river names, but can also be used with other generic geographic 
features that are linear, such as “road” or “railroad”. The prefix ma- pa- is similar, 
but expresses a greater immediacy. 


Word Meaning Region Name Meaning 
Tlososxna . 
aoe Volga region 
Bowra Povotéija 
: VolgaRiver > 
Volga TlapomxKua a 
nee Volga riverside 
Pavolgija 
Tlonesusa oe 
joss Neva region 
Heza ae Ponévija 
’ Neva River > 
Neva Tlanesusa Troe 
ae Neva riverside 
Panevija 
AaAHHya . maAaAHMIHA highway shoul- 
> 
dalnica aghway padalnicija der, roadside 


The prefix npu- pri- does the same, but marks the area along a coastline. 


Word Meaning Region Name Meaning 
6aaTulecke TIpu6aarua 
Balti 7 = : Baltic stat 
balticeske altic (sea) Pribdltija ia 
e@xKepo 
Aaaorxeckoe Tlpuaaaoxusa ; 
es Lake Ladoga > So Ladoga region 
iéZero priladégija 
Ladogeskéie 
7 The Baltic Sea itself is known in Novegradian as Bapwxeckoe mope Varigeskdie 


mére “Varangian Sea”, but the adjective 6aatuuecke has been loaned for most other pur- 
poses. 
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Tloa- pod- (or m03- poz- before plosive consonants) marks the region around a 


city. 
Word Meanin Region Name Meanin 
8 & g 
Hoserpa,e Misael TloaHoserpaana Novegrad 
Novegrade we Podnovegradija region 
Mocxya Tloamocxesusa . 
Moskud Moscow > ee kévifa Moscow region 
Aonaoue Tlo,aonaonua . 
Liddawe London > Podléndonija London region 


3a- ga- is used with names of or terms referring to physical features, most often 
mountain ranges, to mean “land beyond”, much like trans- may be used in English. 


Word Meaning Region Name Meaning 
Kayxase SakayKa3ua ; 
y : Caucasus > y a Transcaucasia 
Kaukdze Zakaukazija 
Zavolotia 
BAaKe SaBAaalua 
; portage > ha (central Noveg- 
vlake Zavlacija rad) 


Ao- do- may occasionally be used to mean “land on this side of” (English cis-), 
but this is rare: Aoxayxasua Dokaukdzija “Ciscaucasia”. 


10.3.3 Verb Prefixes 


Verbs share many of the same prefixes nouns and adjectives use, although they 
function somewhat differently. Verbal prefixes in Novegradian are in many cases 
roughly equivalent to phrasal verbs in English, allowing a single verb root to spawn 
a wide variety of related verbs. These prefixes are highly productive, especially for 
verbs of motion. 

The prefixes from which the perfective form of a verb is chosen are the same as 
the derivational prefixes. Where no- may turn one verb perfective, for another it 
may be solely derivational. 

Note, though, that all verbs created through prefixial derivation are strictly 
speaking perfective. Most such verbs then back-derive an imperfective form using 
the suffix -op-/-aB- -ov-/-av-: aatu dati (impr) > coaatn soddti (PF); mpeaaru preddti 
(pF) > npeaaBaru predavdati (impr). Almost all back-derived imperfectives are first 
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conjugation; the one exception is -aaBatu, which is third. 

A smaller set of verbs, all second conjugation, derive imperfective forms by 
shifting directly to the first conjugation without the aid of an overt suffix. If the 
root-final consonant can undergo palatalization, it will; in other words, /s(’) z(’) t 
dnpbm8/>/¢jczp pl bl ml wl/, with some allowances for stress-related voic- 
ing. Examples: synmuru vuisiti “raise” > syurbatu vuigjdti, IpMuMAUTH priciniti 
“cause” > IpHuMHbaTH pricinjdti, compaBUTH soprdviti > conpayaatu soprdulati. In 
speech, however, these types of imperfectives are becoming increasingly uncom- 
mon. 


10.3.3.1 Be3- 


The prefix 6e3- marks removal. Semantically, it is similar to English dis-, al- 
though in practice there is a rather low correspondence between the two. It be- 
comes 6ec- bes- before voiceless consonants. While it does occasionally occur on 
its own, it is by far more common in the compound form o6¢es3- obez-, where the 
o- reinforces the transformative sense of 6e3-. Most of the verbs that take plain 
6e3- take o6e3- in the perfective. 


Examples: 
e GesBbposaru bezvérovdti “cause smby to lose faith in” (¢ sbpuu vériti 
“believe”) 
° 6esopyxutu bezoruéiti “disarm” (¢ opyxus ordZija “weaponry”) 


° 6eccrpamosarn besstrasovati “insure” (¢ crpammrn strdsiti “frighten”) 
10.3.3.2 Bo- 


The prefix Bo- marks some sort of movement or action into something else, and 
is comparable to English in-. It becomes - v- before stems beginning with a vowel, 
and occasionally in other situations as well (see Section 10.3.3.19). 


Examples: 
© Boxpaxurn vokrdziti “encircle” (<« xpare krdge “circle”) 
° Bolicrn vdisti “walk in[to]” (¢ ucru ésti “go, walk”) 


e sabru vléti “instil” (¢ abru /éti “pour”) 
10.3.3.3 Byu- 


The basic meaning of the prefix Byu- is “out of”, and it is the opposite of Bo-. 
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However, metaphorical extensions of this meaning are very common; for example, 
pyu- may also refer to any sort of distribution from one source to many, revela- 
tions/sharing of information, or the fulfilment of a difficult action. This wide ar- 
ray of meanings makes it hard to compare to any English constructions; the closest 
analogy is probably to be found in phrasal verbs with “out”. 


Examples: 
° Bynitcru vuijsti “exit, walk out” (¢ uctu Asti “go, walk”) 
e BywxuTu vuiziti “survive, live out” (< *xuTH Ziti “live”) 
e syukpusatu vuikridzdti “shout out” (¢ kpusatu kridzdti “shout”) 
e syHAatn vuiddti “issue, give out” (< satu dati “give”) 
e syuabru vuiléti “pour out, empty” (< abru /éti “pour”) 
e synnyuaatu vuipuidati “demand” (< nyuaamu puiddti “ask”) 
e ByHtyoputu vuitudriti “produce, manufacture” (¢ ryoputu tuoriti “cre- 
ate”) 


e syH6pamu vuibrati “choose, pick out” (« 6paru brati “take, bring”) 
10.3.3.4 Ao- 


The prefix ao- means “up to/reaching” or “additional”. 


Examples: 
© Aounaarn dociddti “read up to” (¢« ynaatu cidati “read”) 
e aobxarn doiéhati “go up to/as far as [a place]” (« bxaru i¢hati “go by 
vehicle”) 
e aorpbru dogréti “heat up [to]” (< rpbru gréti “heat”) 
e aostcru doveésti “understand” (< sbcru vésti “know”) 


© aodatu dodati “add, tack onto” (< satu dati “give”) 


While the sense of “additional” is undeniably derivational, many be- 
lieve the former sense of “up to/reaching” has become grammatical- 
ized. For example, the prefix ao- is virtually required on the verb when- 
ever the preposition ao “up to” is present in the same sentence, and this 
can be done freely with any verb. This function is sometimes known as the 
“telic prefix”, which will be discussed further in Section 11.15. 
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10.3.3.5 3a- 


The prefix 3a- is hard to describe. It covers a wide array of meanings that are 
often contradictory, and the exact role it plays in the historical derivation of many 
verbs is no longer clear. This is part of why 3a- has become one of the most com- 
mon simple perfectivizing suffixes with no lexical content of its own. The four 
most common senses, however, are: inchoateness/beginning an action (and by ex- 
tension causatives in general); movement or action behind something; some sort 
of exchange or action that occurs with clear benefit to the subject; and an action 
done quickly, often viewed as not being quite as thorough as the base action it was 
derived from. In addition, with verbs of motion, it indicates performing an ac- 
tion while in the process of doing something else (e.g, “stop by [while on the way 
to...]”, “drop off [while on the way to...]”, etc.). 


Examples: 
e saiicru 2disti “stop by, drop by” (< ucru ésti “go, walk”) 
e 3amunaTu zasindti “fall asleep” (« cnarn spati “sleep”) 
e saremubru zatemnéti “darken suddenly” (< remubru temneti “become 
dark”) 
e sa6ourn zabdjiti “conquer, take in battle” (< 60e bédie “battle”) 
e 3axpuTn zakriti “veil, screen” (< xpuru kriti “cover”) 
e 3anusaTH Zapizati “note” (< nusaru pizdti “write”) 
e saaexuTu zaleziti “establish” (< aexuru /eZiti “lie [down]”) 


e sabyutu zabuiti “forget” (« 6yutu butti “be”) 
10.3.3.6 Ha- 


The prefix Ha- generally indicates action on or onto something. When in the 
middle voice, it may indicate an action completed to exhaustion. 


Examples: 
° Halicru ndisti “come upon, find” (¢ ucru ésti “go, walk”) 
e nabcrum naiéstis “eat one’s fill” (< beru iésti “eat”) 
e Haaymaru nadimati “think over” (¢ aymatu dimati “ponder”) 
e napaborarnm 2zarabétatis “have done a lot of work” 
(< paborarn rabétati “work”) 


e Hacry6aru nastubdti “step on, tread on” (¢ cry6arn stubdti “step”) 
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10.3.3.7 Hao- 


The prefix Haa- means “over”. Before bases beginning with plosives, it lenites 


to Ha3- 2aZ-. 


Examples: 
e HasaaTu nazddati “increase” (¢ satu dati “give”) 
e HasnH3atu nazpizati “write over, superscribe” (<¢ nusaru pizdti “write”) 
e Haacybaarn nadsuéddti “suggest as an alternative” (< cybaatu sueddti 
“suggest”) 
e HastemuHbru naztemnéti “eclipse, overshadow” (< remubru temneéti “be- 


come dark”) 
10.3.3.8 O- 


The prefix o- is the result of the merger of two older prefixes. One marked 
simple transformations, and so is very common with deadjectival and denominal 
bases, as well as “around” or “about”. The other suggests movement away from 
something. 


Examples: 
© o6parn obrati “take away” (< 6paru brati “bring, take”) 
© oayxutu oduziti “kill (poet.)” (« ayxe dithe “breath”) 
° opeanuuTn oveliciti “increase, enlarge” (< Beauxe veltke “great”) 
© ospaTHuTu ovrdtiti “turn, rotate” (< Bparurn vrdtiti “return, turn back”) 
° osHatu ozndti “acknowledge” (< sHatu zndti “recognize”) 
© onnsatu opizati “describe” (<« nusaru pizdti “write”) 


e olicru disti “leave” (<¢ ucru ésti “go, walk”) 
10.3.3.9 Om- 


The prefix or-, which becomes oc- before bases beginning with a plosive, indi- 
cates movement away, much like o-. However, o- suggests movement out of sight, 
while or- suggests movement just a short distance away, while remaining in sight’. 
It also frequently indicates physical removal (and thus is more literal than 6¢s-), 
a mistake in performing an action, or the undoing or reciprocation of an action 


8 Compare, for instance, oitcru disti “leave” and orbicru dtéisti “walk away”, both 
P y 
from ucru isti “ go, walk”. 
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performed by another party. 


Examples: 
° ocaaTn osddti “answer, respond” (< satu dati “give”) 
e orbirparn oféigrati “win back” (< erparu iegrati “play”) 
e ocynaatn osciddti “misread” (<« nuaatu ciddti “read”) 
e oTaexuTn oflegiti “set aside” (< aeoxutu /eziti “lie down”) 
° orHomuTn otndsiti “carry off, deliver” (¢ HommtTu n6Siti 
“carry”) 
° orpbsamu ofrézati “cut off [from]” (< pbsaru rézdti “cut”) 


10.3.3.10 [a- 


The prefix ma- has a variety of different meanings. It originally spread to verbs 
via denominals; in early Common Slavic the nominal prefix na- was more or less 
considered a variant of no-. In these original verbs derived from nouns, the func- 
tion of ma- can be very opaque. However, over time it developed a sense of insuf- 
ficiency or absence in nouns (see Section 10.3.1.12), and this sense spread to verbs. 
As a result, most productive use of the verbal prefix ma- nowadays indicates insuf- 
ficiency. There is a strong tendency to stress the prefix. 


Examples: 
e nary6utu pdgubiti “ruin” (< ry6uru gubiti “destroy”) 
e naKuTn pdziti “pasture” (< xurTu Ziti “live”) 


e makopmurn pakormiti “underfeed” (« kopmuru kérmiti “feed”) 
10.3.3.11 Ho- 


By far the most common meaning of no- is “for a while”; that is, it indicates 
durative aspect. This is a highly productive process, as it can be applied to virtually 
any verb. A secondary sense, far less common, is as an inchoative. 


Examples: 
¢ moropoputu pogovoriti “talk for a bit” (« rosopurn govortti “talk”) 
e nobyutu pobuiti “stay for some time” (<¢ 6yutu buiti “be”) 


e noay6urn polubiti “fall in love” (< ay6urtu lubiti “love”) 
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10.3.3.12 Hod- 


The basic meaning of noa- is “under” or “from under”. However, it has ac- 
quired a number of metaphorical extensions of this original sense. It can indicate 
approach to another person (not an object), or it can weaken the sense of a verb. It 
can also be used as a generic prefix of politeness when attached to verbs of human 
interaction. Before bases beginning with a plosive, the prefix becomes no3- poz-. 


Examples: 
° mosnusatu pozpizati “sign” (< nusaru pizdti “write”) 
e moamortpbru podmétréti “spy on” (< Morpbru métréti “watch”) 
e noabcKkountn podeéskéciti “jump out” (¢ ckouumn skéciti “jump”) 
e noApbsutu podrédziti “say [please]” (« pbsuru rédziti “say”) 
e noabrpbru podégréti “warm up a little bit” (« rpbru gréti “heat up”) 
e noabitcru pédeéisti “walk up to” (< uctu ésti “go, walk”) 


e noAcymuTn podsusiti “dry a little” (< cymurn susiti “dry”) 
10.3.3.13 Ipe- 


The prefix mpe- has five primary senses. The original is physical action across 
something, It can also indicate repetition, thoroughness, reciprocation, and excess. 


Examples: 

e mpeaymarn predimati “think over, ponder” (¢ aymaru dumati “muse”) 

° mpeaaru preddti “transmit, broadcast” (< aarn dati “give”) 

© mpemupurn premiriti “cease fire” (« mupe mire “peace”) 

¢ mperosoputu pregovoriti “hold talks” (< rosopuru govoriti “talk”) 

° mpemorpbru premétréti “revise, reconsider” (¢ morpbru mézréti “watch”) 

e npembcrutu preméstiti “relocate, move” (« mbcro mésto “place”) 

© upenusatu prepizdti “rewrite” (« nusaru pizdti “write”) 

° npenusarum prepizdtis “correspond, write one another” 
(< nusatu pizdti “write”) 

e mpecry6uru prestubiti “infringe, violate” (< cry6aru stubdti “step” [i.e., 
overstep]) 


+6 


e uperpbru pregréti “overheat” (<« rpbru gréti “heat up”) 
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10.3.3.14 IIped- 


The prefix npea- means “before” or “in front”. It lenites to mpes- prez- before 
bases beginning with a plosive. 


Examples: 
° mpeaBuabru predvidéti “foresee” (< suabrn videti “see”) 
° mpeacyantu predsuditi “prejudge” (< cyaurn suditi “judge”) 
e npeaptsutu predrédziti “foretell, predict” (< pbsuru rédziti “say”) 


10.3.3.15 Hpu- 


The prefix mpu- conveys a variety of meanings all denoting some sort of close- 
ness. It often indicates motion toward, arrival, preparation, invitation, appearance 
of emotions or ideas, and attentiveness. 


Examples: 

° mpuiicru prijsti “arrive, approach” (¢ ucru ésti “go, walk”) 

° npumenbru primeneti “remember, recall” (¢ mewbru menéti “seem, sup- 
pose”) 

e mpuaymatu pridimati “think up” (« aymarn dimati “muse”) 

° mpuBesaru privezdti “tie to” (« Besaru vezdti “tie”) 

© mpusyaTu prizudti “invite” (« syaru zudti “call”) 

e upunos0buTu pripozdbiti “adjust for, adapt to” (< m0306a pozdba “means, 
method”) 

e upucayxbru prislihéti “listen attentively” (< cayxbru slihéti “listen”) 


° mpuiirparu prijgrdti “join a game” (< erparn iegrati “play”) 
10.3.3.16 Ipo- 


The prefix mpo- primarily indicates motion through or past something. In ad- 
dition, it may indicate a somewhat haphazard or not entirely focused action, espe- 
cially one that results in some sort of error or mistake. 


Examples: 
° mpoiicru préisti “go through; go past” (« ucru Asti “go, walk”) 
e nponnsatu propizati “jot down” (< nusaru pizdti “write”) 


e upocayxbru proslihéti “not catch someone’s words” 
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(< cayxbru slihéti “listen”) 
° npoxKurtn progiti “live through” (< xurn Z/ti “live”) 


e npoabru proléti “spill” (< abru léti “pour”) 
10.3.3.17 Pos- 


The prefix pos- indicates separation or distribution. It may also indicate an ac- 
tion is completely out of control. Before bases beginning with an unvoiced conso- 
nant, it becomes ros-. 


Examples: 
° posaamu rozdati “distribute” (« aaru dati “give”) 
e posabru rozléti “flood” (< abru léti “pour”) 
© posuberu roziesti “erode, eat away at” (< bern iésti “eat”) 
° pos6paru rozbrati “take apart, examine” (< 6paru brati “bring, take”) 
© pocyutu rosuiti “unwind, evolve” (< sutu viti “twist”) 


° posbitcru rézéisti “part ways” (< uctu ésti “go, walk”) 
10.3.3.18 Co- 


The prefix co- indicates joining many things together (the opposite of pos-), 
getting off of or down from something (and occasionally removal), or an exhaus- 
tive action. 


Examples: 
e co6pamn sobrati “gather” (<« 6paru brati “bring, take”) 
© colicru séisti “get off (< uctu Asti “go, walk”) 
e cuectu smésti “bring down” (< ecru nésti “carry”) 
e coxparumn sokratiti “cut short” (¢ xparurn krdtiti “shorten”) 
° coxKuTum sogitis “get accustomed to” (¢ xutu Ziti “live”) 
© coBMHUTH soviniti “forgive, pardon” (< sunutn viniti “blame”) 


¢ coropbru sogoréti “burn out, go out” (< ropbru goréti “burn, glow”) 
10.3.3.19 Notes on Formation 


The interaction of the prefixes B(o)- v(o)- and c(o)- s(o)- with the verb root can 
be somewhat complex at times. Generally, the preferred prefixes are the vocalic 
forms Bo- and co-. However, before /I/ (and usually before /m n/, and irregularly 
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before /r/), the vowel will drop: no + ausaru > Bausatu vlivati “pour in, instil”. 
Before /B/, the realization depends on stress. If the first syllable of the verb root 
is unstressed, then the vocalic prefixes are used: co + BUHUTH > COBHHUTH Sovintti 
“pardon”. If the first syllable of the verb root is stressed, then the vowel is dropped 
and the /B/ elides to /w/: co + suru > cyurn suiti “twist”. 

However, when deverbalized, the vowel may reappear even though it is absent 
in the verb: saoxuru v/6Ziti “invest” > Boaore vdloge “investment”. Sometimes 
both vowelless and vowelled derivatives exist with different semantics. 

With the exception of s(o)- and c(o)-, the standard epenthetic vow- 
el used with verbal prefixes is -b-. This occurs, for instance, when a pre- 
fix ending with a consonant is applied to a base that begins with a con- 
sonant cluster. There are also certain verb stems beginning with /i/ or 
/(j)e/ that reduce to /j/ when any prefix is added, which will then require this ad- 
ditional -b-: ucru ésti “go, walk” > noabitcru pédéisti “walk up to”. 


10.4 Compounds 


Novegradian has two kinds of compounds—linked and unlinked, referring to 
whether or not there is a ‘linking morpheme’. Both are very common, although 
the ‘linked’ form is used more often in recent constructs. 


10.4.1 Unlinked Compounds 


Unlinked compounds for the most part are limited to adverbs and conjunc- 
tions. Nouns and adjectives are rarely formed with unlinked compounds, with the 
exception of compounds incorporating a numeral as the first element. 

Taking a number in its genitive form and attaching it to an adjective or noun 
is a common method of substantive creation: aosyHorate dévunogate “bipedal”, 
AemmuTaHanxo désitangliko “decagon”, noaysbxe pdluvéke “half-century”. 

Many modern adverbs come from historical compounds, where what was origi- 
nally a phrase became fused into a single unit: 

° BHOY vnéu “again” < Bo “in” + HoB(e) “new” 

e sospexs vourché “[located] above” < Bo “in” + Bpex “top (Loc)” 

e Bonus vonizé “[located] below” < Bo “in” + Hust “bottom (Loc)” 

e cabsa sléva “from the left” < co “from” + asa “left (GEN)” 

e Kompasom koprdvom “toward the right” < Ko “toward” + mpasom “right 


(DaATINS)” 
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e xox hdjig “who (EMpH)” < xoii “who” + xe (an emphatic particle) 
e ween sedén “today” « me “this” + Aen “day” (acc) 
e 3aH0K Zénok < 3a “behind” + Hoxeu “night” 


° Betjepam véceras “yesterday” « Bewepa “evening (GEN)” + m1(eBo) “this” 
10.4.2 Linked Compounds 


Linked compounds feature a fill vowel, most commonly /o/, separating the two 
components of the compound. If the second element begins with a vowel, the fill 
vowel may be dropped; this is optional, but generally preferred. 


Word 1 Word 2 Compound 
poxa TIM3aHbe pokonvsaHbe 
roka pizanje > rokopizanje 

“hand” “writing” “handwriting” 

urbBepHe Amepuxa I bsepx(o)amepuka 
séverne Amerika > Sévern(o)amérika 
“northern” “America” “North America” 


When the second element is a verb, but the compound itself is not, 
the verb will appear as just the root alone. 


Word 1 Word 2 Compound 
2KEMA BbcTu 2KEMAOBBAC 
Zémia vésti > zemlovéde 
“land” “know” “geologist” 
BOAa poauTu BOAOPOAe 
voda rodtti » vodoréde 

“water” “bear” “hydrogen” 
BHHO ayouTu BHHOAyOe 

vind lubiti > vinolibe 


«+» « » «os : » 
wine love wine connoisseur 


Verbal Syntax 


Cunmaxkce 0m4Hb 


So far, there has been extensive discussion of the mechanics of Novegradian 
morphology, with only occasional references to principles of usage. All major as- 
pects of word formation have now been covered. From this point on, the focus will 
be on Novegradian syntax—how the language assembles words into meaningful 
sentences. This description will begin with the use of the verb. 

Novegradian verbs must agree in person and number (or in some situations, 
gender) with the grammatical subject of the sentence. Although a dual verbal form 
still exists, it is generally no longer marked on nouns. It must be used whenever 
the subject has an explicit dual quality (e.g., a dual pronoun or an anaphor such as 
“both”), is quantified with the numeral “two”, is known to be a pair or natural dual 
(e.g., “my parents”), or is a compound subject with two elements (e.g., “Nikoldie 
and Névida”). Otherwise, if there is more than one of the noun, the plural must 
be used, excepting mass nouns such as “water” or “rice” which require the singular. 


11.1 The Copula 6yumu “Be” 
11.1.1 In the Present Tense 


The actual present tense forms of 6yurn are frequently dropped in normal situ- 
ations. Simple equative clauses are almost always of the form [NouN_PHRASE © 
COMPLEMENT], with a zero-form copula. In written texts, this is indicated with an 
en-dash. The complement must be in the dative/instrumental case if it is a noun, 
or in the nominative case if it is an adjective. 


(1) Sc - abrapem. 
Tas — légérem. 
I.nom © doctor-DaTINS.sG 
“T am a doctor” 
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(2) Ia umra — Beaem untepecua. 
Sa niga — vélem interésna. 
this-NOM.sSG.FEM book-Nom.sc © very interesting-NOM.SG.FEM 
“This book is very interesting.” 


The dash is often dropped if a word immediately before or after it has a topical- 
ization marker attached (e.g., “Ia Hura-ra Beaem MHTepecHa’). 

The full present tense forms of ‘to be’ tend only to be used in the modern lan- 
guage for contrastive purposes or for emphasis. In addition, there is a regularly- 
used present tense in the negative formed by combining the negative particle He xe 
with the positive present tense forms whose usage is required and not optional in 
negated sentences. 


(3) One ner Abrapa-To, HO €cM AC. 
One nét légéra-to, no iésm ids. 
he.Nom be.3sG.ngG doctor-GEN.sG-ToP, but be.1sc L.Nom 
“He isn't a doctor, but I am.” 


(4) Her eaem cyae KaaAno. 
Neét vélem sudé kladno. 
be.3sG.NnEG very here cold-NoM.sG.NEUT 
“It’s not very cold here.” 


A pronoun with no copula or a copula with no pronoun are roughly equiva- 
lent in meaning. The use of a pronoun places slightly more emphasis on identity, 
while the verb places slightly more emphasis on the role or state. For this reason, 
sentences like 5 below have a slightly greater tendency to use a pronoun, while 6 is 
more likely to use a verb. However, the distinction is subtle enough that no mis- 
take would be perceived if they were switched. 


(5) Sc repManpbanneo. 
las germanjéninem. 
I.Nom © German-DATINS.sG 
“T am German.” 


(6) Ecmuapem. 
lésm carem. 
be.1sG tsar-DATINS.SG 
“T am tsar” 
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In the third person, the use of the copula when the subject is explicit is much 
less marked than in other persons, and so will often be seen with no particular em- 
phatic force apparent. This is very common when the subject and complement are 
separated, as below, but it is not unusual to see sentences as simple as “One ecr...” 
ne tést... “he is...” 


(7)  AbByurKa HanpaBb ecr MHAOBOIOH O MeHE. 
Dévuska napraveé iést milévoiun o mene. 
girl-Nom.sc on_right be.3sc girlfriend-parins.sc.FEM at I.GEN 


“The girl on the right is my girlfriend.” 


The third person forms ecr iés¢ and ecar iésat are frequently replaced by the 
clitic forms e ie and cy su, especially in speech. The former may further reduce 
to just /j/ (orthographically “-u”) when immediately following a nominative case 
noun ending in a vowel, pronoun ending in a vowel, or the interrogative xyae kudé 
“where?”. It can also appear after uoit cdi “what?” and xoit di “who?”, although 
the glide in the pronoun disappears orthographically: yo-u cé-i “what is...?”, xo-“ 
hé-i “who is...2”.' It is not permitted in other situations, including after a relative 
clause or after an adjective modifying a nominative-case noun. 


(8) Onn cy APy2KaM 0 MeHe. 
Oni su drugdm o mené. 
they.Nom be.3pL.cuiTic friend-paTINs.PL at I.GEN 


“They are friends of mine.” 


(9) Evunrepecuo! 
Te interésno! 
be.3sG.CLITIC interesting-NOM.SG.NEUT 
“It’s interesting!” 


(10) Oua-u cTyAeHTOH B yHuBepcuAarTb. 
Ond-i studéntoi v universiddate. 
she.Nom-be.3sG.CLITIC student-FEM-DATINS.SG in university-LOC.sG 
“She is a student at the university.” 


1 There is a very slight different in pronunciation between yoti/xoi and yo-u/ 
xo-u. When the latter are followed by a word beginning with a vowel, the glide becomes 
long: /tsojjV xojjV/. When the following word begins with a consonant, however, there 
is absolutely no difference; in this case, the choice between yoit/xoit and yo-u/xo-n in 
writing has no significance in the sense of “what/who is...?”. 
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(11) Kyae-u o mene mo6uae? 
Kude-i 0 mené mobile? 
where-be.3sc.cuiTic at I.cen mobile_phone-Nom.sG 


“Where is my cell phone?” 


There is one quirky use of the clitic “be” with verbs of motion that is discussed 
in section 11.17.6.1 below. 


11.1.2 In the Past and Future 


In the past and future, 6yuru functions like any other verb, and always has a 
non-zero form. Technically, it is the only verb that has a distinct future tense, 
formed using the present/future endings with the root *6aa-. It is negated nor- 
mally, using the separate particle He me rather than a distinct verb form. 


(12) Beyepaut onaya 6yuat Bo Hoserpaas. 3anox He 6a,era. 
Véceras ondud builé vo Novegradé. Zanok ne badeta. 
yesterday they.Nom.pt be-past-pt in Novegrad-Loc.sc. 
Tomorrow NEG be.FuT-3DL 
“Yesterday the two of them were in Novegrad. Tomorrow they won't be.” 


11.1.3 In Existential Clauses 


The third person present and future forms of 6yuru, both positive and nega- 
tive, are regularly used in existential clauses. The verb must agree in number with 
the noun whose existence is being described, and in the past tense, in gender as 
well. When positive and in the present tense, the verb is generally non-zero if the 
existence of the subject has not been confirmed or is in question, and is zero-form 
if its existence is known. Clitic forms may not be used in an existencial sense. 
When negative, the subject must be in the genitive case and the verb in the neuter 


singular or plural. 


(13) Muore nuroy ecar Bo mem HYKapb. 
Mndége nigou iésat vo sém nizare. 
many book-parrrt be.3pt in this-Loc.sc.Masc bookstore-Loc.sG 
“There are many books in this bookstore.” 
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(14) IZeaen ne 6ynao Ao6psb mpeaakp mo TeacBuseit. 
Sedén ne builo débré predakjé po televizéi. 
today NEG be-pasT-NEUT good-GEN.SG.FEM program-GEN.sG on television- 
DATINS.SG 
“There wasn't a good program on TV today.” 


(15) Taxera-ra Tamo Ha crow. 
Gaééta-ta tamo na stéle. 
newspaper-NoM.sc-Top © there on table-Loc.sc 
“The newspaper is over there on the table.” 


These third person forms of 6yurn are still used even if the object of existence 
is a first- or second-person pronoun, though it still agrees in number. In such sen- 
tences the existencial 6yuru tends to imply presence rather existence. The sen- 
tences Ecr ac Jést ids and Ecar syu Iésat vud mean roughly “I am here” and “You 
all are here” respectively; *Ecm ac and *Ecre syu (with “proper” verbal agreement) 
may not be used as existentials. The negative existentials are identical in structure, 
although the pronoun appears in the genitive case instead: mene Her mené nét “I 
am not here”, pace Hecar vase nésat “You all are not here”. 

This existential copula can be used with an adverb of condition, weather, or 
time as well. Such sentences may be completely impersonal, leading to sentences 
consisting solely of an adverb or impersonal adjective, as in sentence 16, or may 
include a noun in the dative-instrumental case to indicate feeling or perception, 


asin 17. 
(16) Kaaano. 
Kladno. 
cold-NoM.sG.NEUT © 
“It’s cold.” 


(17) Mut xoxpaxso. 
Mné hékjakjo. 
L.patins © want-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-NOM.SG.NEUT 


“L feel bored” (lit. “To me it is wanting [of something ]”) 


11.1.4 In the Iterative 


Byurn also has an iterative or habitual counterpart, the first conjugation verb 
6yusatu buivdti. It is used whenever the act of being occurs repeatedly, although 
not necessarily regularly. byusaru acts more like a normal verb in that it lacks a fu- 
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ture tense and has a merged present-future, and no morphological negative form. 
When in the past tense, it is implied that the action no longer occurs. 


(18) 4c 6yupaae Mockeze Kony spy. 
Las buivale Méskeve kdénu idru. 
Lom be.rTeR-past-Masc Moscow-Loc every-ACC.SG.FEM year-ACC.SG 
“[ used to be in Moscow every year.” 


(19) Byusacr mpeaakba unTepecua KoxKHy coboTy BeljepeM. 
Buivast predakja interésna kégnu sobétu vécerem. 
be.ITER-3sG program-NOM.SG interesting-NOM.SG.FEM every-ACC.SG.FEM 
Saturday-acc.sG evening-DATINS.SG 


“There's an interesting show on every Saturday evening.” 
11.1.5 Asa Fill Verb 


Although not technically a function of the copula, the verb 6yurn is used as a 
generic filler verb when another verb has been dropped (much like “do” does in 


English). 


(20) Sc sayjeraae Mux co Haraxeii. One mpuuae, a-Ha He 6yaa. 
Tas zacegdle Mihé so Nataééi. One prislé, a-nd ne build. 
I.NoM wait-past-Masc Miha-Gen with Nataga-patins. He-NoM arrive. 
PF-PAST-MASC, whereas-she-NoM NEG be-PAST-FEM 
“T was waiting for Mtha and Natdsa. He came, but she didn’t.” 


(21) Cyne ner Boxycue, a kypa-ra ec. 
Supe nét vékusne, a kuira-ta iést. 
soup-NOM.SG be.NEG.3sG tasty-NOM.SG.MASC, whereas chicken-NoM.sc- 
Top be-3sG 
“The soup isn't very good, but the chicken is.” 


11.2 The Imperfective 


The imperfective is the default, unmarked form of the Novegradian verb. It 
represents an action not viewed as being complete or still in the process of happen- 
ing, as well as habitual or ongoing actions. 
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11.2.1 In the Present/Future 


The imperfective present/future tense is used for all actions happening at the 
present moment, or at the time of the statement, and habitual actions that con- 


tinue into the present. 


(22) Sc oKmpyx B Eacnuxu. 
Tas Zivin v Ielsinki. 
I.Nom live-1sc in Helsinki-Loc 
‘T live in Helsinki.” 


(23) Myx xoAuM UIKOAYH KOXKHE AeH. 
Mut hédim skélun kééne dén. 
We.NOM go.INDET-1PL school-Lat.sG every-ACC.SG.MASC day-ACC.SG 


“We go to school every day.” 


The same form indicates the imperfective future when there is any other sort 
of indication that the action takes place in the future, such as an adverb of time or 
just simple context. Use of this form (as opposed to the perfective future) makes 
no statement either way as to whether the action is to be viewed as ‘completed’ or 
not. 


(24) 3aHOKk erbe UMAaM We Mara3HH. 
Zanok iegjé cidam sé magazin. 
tomorrow still read-1sc this-acc.sG.MASC magazine-ACC.sG 
“Tomorrow I'll still be reading this magazine.” 


(25) 3aB eyxuHoit uAem Ha 6pbren. 
Zav iéuginoi idém na brégen. 
behind-v dinner-paT1Ns.sG go.DET-1pL on beach-Lar.sc 
‘After dinner weve going to the beach.” 


11.2.2 In the Past 


Imperfective verbs in the past tense represent actions done in the past and that 
are not viewed as being ‘complete’ actions, or no statement is made regarding com- 
pletion. 
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(26) Ac ropopuae co Huxoaaéii, koliAa npuutaa Tama. 


(27) 


Ids govortle so Nikoldioi, kéida prisla Tasa. 

Ino speak-past-masc with Nikolaie-parins, when arrive.pF-PAST-FEM 
‘Tasa-NOM 

“I was speaking with Nikolai when Tisa came.” (implying the conversation 


had not ended) 


Oua MOTpbaa KHHO-TO, HO evi HMHTeCpecHo He 6ynao. 

Ond motréla kiné-to, no iéi interésno ne butlo. 

she.NoM watch-pasT-FEM movie-ACc.sG-ToP, but she.DATINS interesting- 
NOM.SG.NEUT NEG be-PAST-NEUT 

“She watched the movie, but didn't find it interesting.” (implying the entire 
film was not seen when the judgment was made) 


Negated past actions are almost always imperfective, since actions that never 
occurred cannot be viewed as complete. 


(28) SIc He KpeHaac OBOKb-TO BO MapHaTb. 
Tas ne krendle évokj-to vo marndte. 
I.NOM NEG buy-PpasT-MAsc fruit-GEN.PL-TOP in store-LOC.SG 
‘I didn't buy the fruit in the store.” 
11.2.3 In the Future 


The periphrastic future, formed using the future tense of ‘be’ plus an infinitive, 


is used to express the future when it cannot be expressed properly in the present- 
future tense, or it would be too confusing to do so. Often it will also be used when 
it is clear that the action is in the future in order to further emphasize or clarify. It 
is most often seen in the negative. 


(29) 


Haaya co Bbpoit He Gaaesa Bacratu Mapka Bo kaBe WleAeH BeljepeM. 
Nadud so Véroi ne badeva vastati Marka vo kavé sedén vécerem. 
Wwe.NOM.DL with Véra-DaTINS NEG be.FUT-1DL meet-InF Marke-GEn in 
café-Loc.sc today evening-DATINS.sG 


“Véva and I won't be able to meet Marke in the café tonight.” 
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(30) 


Baaautene Pepeaa cosaca He 6aAeT OCAaBaTH 3a myHAam. 

Vladitele Révela sodzdsa ne badet osdavati za puidam. 

governor-NoM.sG Tallinn-GEN now NEG be.FUT-3sG answer.IMPF-INF for 
question-DATINS.PL 

“The Governor of Tallinn is currently not answering questions.” (lit. “will 
not answer now”) 


The infinitive verb can never be perfective. 


11.2.4 In the Future Hypothetical 


The future hypothetical is an analytic construction formed from the future 


tense of ‘be’ plus the past tense form of another verb (which was originally a par- 


ticiple). The imperfective future hypothetical, which can only appear negated, 


indicates that an action is being presumed not to have taken place. It is most 


commonly found after the conjunction anuo duno “if. The term “future” is only 


used because of the presence of the future tense form of 6yurn. Interestingly, the 


negative particle He may be placed either before 6yutu (as is required in the future 


tense) or between 6yutu and the main verb (which is never allowed in the future 


tense). The main verb still agrees with its subject in gender and number, as though 


it were fully independent. 


(31) 


(32) 


AHHO ByH pars erbe He 6aaeTe NpHumban, npu3syoHure MHB. 

Anno vut rage iegjé ne bddete prijméli, prizuontte mné. 

if you.NoM.PL money-GEN.sG still NEG be.FUT-2PL receive-pasT-PL, call-2pL. 
IMPER I.DATINS 

“If you haven't received the money yet, call me.” 


Auuo Mapke-te meso 6a,et He AoBbrae, 0 Me Tpeba OsHTH BHOY. 

Anno Marke-te sevé badet ne dovégle, 0 mé tréba odziti vnéu. 

if Marke-Nom-rop this-GEn.sc be.FuT-3sG NEG understand-PasT-MASC, at 
Liar © need-Nom.sc teach-1nF again 

“If Marke hasn't understood this [yet], I need to teach him again.” 


11.3 The Perfective 


The Novegradian perfective aspect (not to be confused with perfect aspect) 


marks actions that are viewed as complete and whole, and is the counterpart of the 
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imperfective aspect. More emphasis is also placed on the conditions surrounding 
the action, meaning some sort of nominal or adverbial element is always required, 
most often a direct object. That is, a sentence like ac brae ias iégle “I ate (ImpF)” 
is grammatical, but “*ac cubrae ias siégle “I ate (pF)” is not, unless a direct object 


is provided or clearly implied; native speakers perceive it as a sentence fragment. 


11.3.1 In the Future 


The present/future forms, which could imply either tense for imperfective 
verbs, always indicate the future in perfective verbs (since an action cannot be 
completed at the present moment, or else it would already be complete). The per- 
fective future indicates that the action is to be completed within a contextually- 
specified time. 


(33) Sc 3aHoK HanMXbyH We AOKyMeHTe. 
Ids zdnok napihjun sé dokuménte. 
I.Nom tomorrow write.pF-Isc this-acc.sc.Masc document-acc.sG 
‘T ll write [and complete] this document tomorrow.” 


Several common verbs only have a perfective future, and no imperfective (ie., 
analytic) future. The most common are moiixsu méikji “be able to” and xorbru 
hététi “want”, which become comoiixeu somdikji and 3axorbru zahdteti, respec- 
tively. 


(34) Oue coMoxeT HaljeHaTH MpoexTe-Te, KoAa IpHumber ucTpyKcio. 
One somoéet nacendti proiéhte-te kéida prijméiet istriksiu. 
he.nom be_able.pr-3sc begin-1nF project-NoM.sG-Top when receive-3sG 
instructions-ACC.SG 
“He'll be able to begin the project once he receives instructions.” 


The difference between the perfective and imperfective can best be explained 
using examples identical in all ways but for aspect. In example 35 below, the con- 
junction Kkoiiaa “when” changes its meaning predictably when the aspects of verbs 
around it are manipulated. In example 36, the adverb cosaca sodzdsa “now” modi- 
fies the verbs. 
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(35) 


(36) 


Oun obxaau, koliaa HaAya erpaab/npourpaas Ha waxmar. 
Oni oithali, kéida nadud iegrale/proigralé na sahmat. 
they.No leave.pr-3PL when we.Nom.DL play-past-1DL/ 
play.pr-past-IpL on chess-acc.sG 

Imperfective: “They left while we were playing chess.” 
Perfective: “They left once we had finished our game of chess.” 


Alc cosaca MH1OH/OMHIOH cCyou OAbrpb. 

Tas sodzasa mijun/omtjun suojt odégje. 

LNom now wash-1sG/wash.pF-1SG REFLX_POss-ACC.PL clothing-acc.PL 
Imperfective: “Tm washing my clothes now.” 

Perfective: “7m just about to finish washing my clothes.” 


11.3.2 In the Past 


Perfective verbs are most often used in the past tense, where they indicate that 


an action was successfully “completed”. 


(37) 


(38) 


Oun Belepaul 3aKOHMAM TAaH-OT, KOTpui MOAbaaau. 

Ont véceras zakéncili plan-6t, kétrij podélali. 

they.NoM yesterday finish.pr-past-pL plan-acc.sG-TOP, REL-ACC.SG.MASC. 
DEF spend_time_on-PasT-PL 


“Yesterday they finished the plan they were making.” 


Tw koaalt Av WM AaAa/TpouMAaaa Wy HUTy? 

Ti kédas li ciddla/prociddla su nigu? 

you.NOM sometime Q read-pasT-FEM/read.PF-PAST-FEM this-ACC.SG.FEM 
book-acc.sc 

Imperfective: “Have you ever read this book before?” 

Perfective: “Did you ever finish this book?” 


11.3.3 In the Future Hypothetical 


The perfective future hypothetical (formed using the future tense of “be” plus 


the past perfective form of the main verb) marks an action temporarily assumed 


to have happened, and is therefore the positive form of the imperfective future 


hypothetical. 
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(39) Tlpomxpure Mene-To aHHo Yell MpoAuyHo Bame baayH copssuae. 
Proskjite mené-to anno cé prodiuno vame bddun sorédzile. 
forgive.pF-2PL.IMPER I.acc-Top if something.acc offensive-ACCc.SG.NEUT 
yOu.PL.DATINS be.FUT-1SG say.PF-PAST-MASC 
“Forgive me if I have said something offensive.” 


11.4 Possession 


11.4.1 Have 


Possession in Novegradian is indicated using a periphrastic construction, liter- 
ally meaning “at X there is Y”. The construction likely originates from the Finnic 
languages, the native verb “have” having been lost centuries ago. The preposition 
o 0 is followed by the possessor in the genitive case, and then the possessed ob- 
ject in whichever case is most appropriate. If the subject (the possessed object) is 
definite, it will often appear with a topicalization marker. When negated, the non- 
possessed object must be in the genitive. 


(40) O mene jopauH cuHa c eAHoit AOKbepeM. 
O mené dévajin sina s iednéi dékjerem. 
at I.cEN © two.ANIM-NOM son-COUNT with one-DaTINS.sG.FEM daughter- 
DATINS.SG 
“T have two sons and a daughter.” 


(41) Hobseii sose-re Ha napKuurb e op Anapes. 
Novei véze-te na parkisé ie ov Andréia. 
neW-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF Car-NOM.SG-ToP on parking_lot-Loc.sc be.3sc. 
cuitic at-v Andréie-GEN 
“The new car in the lot is Andréie’s.” 


In other tenses the copula is non-zero and must agree in person, gender, and 
number (whichever are applicable) with the possessed noun, the grammatical sub- 


ject. The iterative 6yusaru may also be used. 
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(42) Onet 6ynae Beaem Base Ay 6anse Heyrpaaa. 
O néiu buile vélem vale dim blize Néugrada. 
at N-they.GEN.DL be-past.Masc very large-NoM.sG.MASC house-NOM.SG 
near Néugrade-Loc 
“The two of them used to have avery large house near Néugrade.” 


(43) Ont yasam 6yusatu npobsemoy co cyOuM AaHKbOM. 
O né& cazdm buivati probleméu so suojtm lankjom. 
at N-she.GEN sometimes be.1TER-3PL problem-part.PL with REFLX_POSS- 
DATINS.SG.NEUT hip-DATINS.sG 
“She has some problems with her hip from time to time.” 


Expressions such as “I want to have a cat”, normal in English, are illegal in 
Novegradian. They would be rendered with a single verb: Ac kourb xoxyn Ids kdsé 
hékjun, literally “I want a cat”. 

The above constructions may only be used if the possessor is animate. If the 
possessor is inanimate, a construction such as “there is X in Y” must be used. “Ecr 
au” and “ecar au” reduce to e-au ié-li “is there?” and cy-au sé-li “are there?” in 


questions, though “ecra au” does not reduce. 


(44) E-au yHusepcuaare Bo Bautem rpaa‘b? 
Ié-li universidate vo vasem grade? 
be.3sG.CLITIC-Q university-NOM.SG in your.PL-LOC.SG.MASC City-LOC.SG 
“Does your city have a university?” (lit. “Is there a university in your city?”) 


Note, however, that the verb Homutu nsiti (literally “carry”) is used to mean 


“have on one’s person” when followed by the preposition umu iz “with”: 


(45) Hommum an uu pary 3aB o6bAem? 
Nosis li imt ragu zav bbédem? 
carry.INDET-2sG Q with money-acc.se for-v lunch-parTINs.sG 


“Do you have money for lunch?” 


11.4.2 Need 


Need is expressed using the same sort of construction, where the possessed 
noun is rpe6a tréba “need, necessity”. Unlike the normal possessive construction, 
however, the lative pronouns are generally used in place of the genitive, but if the 
possessor is not a pronoun, the genitive case is still used (see examples 46 and 47 
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below). If what is needed is a noun, it will appear in the genitive case after rpe6a, 
literally meaning “need of X”. 


(46) Oe rpe6a ryoeso nacybra. 
O mé tréba tuoievd ndsueta. 
at Lar © need-NoM.SG your-GEN.SG.MASC advice-GEN.SG 
“[ need your advice.” 


(47) O Kpexumupa ner rpe66 6oama Bosa. 
O Krezimira nét trébé bélsa véza. 
at Krezimire-GEn be.ngG.3sc need-GEN.sG large.cOMP-GEN.MASC.SG Car- 
GEN.SG 
“Kregimire doesn't need a bigger car.” 


If what is needed is an action, the verb is placed after rpe6a in either the infini- 
tive or supine form. The supine is used when there is physical movement involved, 
the infinitive otherwise. 


(48) Oneu rpe6a osurum TbM-Kako me Abaatu 6ec nomorbu. 
O né&ji tréba odzttis tém-kako sé délati bes pomogjt. 
at he.Lat © need-Nom.sG teach-INF-MID REL.DATINS.SG-how this-NOM.sG 
do-1nF without help-GEn.sG 
“He needs to learn how to do this without help.” 


(49) Oe muore rpe6ox omyur Haul rece. 
O mé mndge trébok omutt nds pése. 
at rar © much need-partsc wash.PF-suP our-NOM.SG.MASC dog-NOM.SG 


‘T really need to [go] wash our dog.” 


11.5 Using Two Verbs 


When there are two verbs present in a single clause, the first conjugates in agree- 
ment with the grammatical subject, and the second remains in the infinitive or 
supine. The rules for which are the same as used with rpe6a to express necessity: 
the infinitive if the action is seen as not involving movement, the supine if seen as 
involving movement. The tendencies for individual verbs vary among speakers, 
and closer to the Russian border, the infinitive may be used in all situations. 
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(50) Ic paaeron erpar Ha ByTOow. 
Tas radéiun iegrat na vutbét. 
I.NoM enjoy-1sc play-sup on football-acc.se 


“I enjoy playing/going to play football.” 


(51) Myu namuem paboraru Tpec Tpu Acua. 
Mui nasném rabotati tres tri déna. 
we.NoM begin.pr-1pL work-1nr within three.acc day-coUNT 
“We'll start working in three days.” 


The entire phrase is negated by negating the main verb. 


(52) He xoxpyx uc. 
Ne hékjun is. 
NEG want-1sG go-suP 
“I don't want to go.” 


If both verbs are negated, the action is perceived as involuntary. 


(53) Sc He Morac He BoAy6urTHUI BO Hew. 
Tas ne mégle ne volubitis vo néiu. 
Ino NEG be_able-past-masc nec fall_in_love-rnf-mip in 
she.LaT 


“I couldn't help but fall in love with her.’ (lit. “I couldn’t not fall in love”) 


Ifa verb fills the subject slot of a sentence rather than the direct object, that verb 
may only be in the infinitive and its own local direct objects must be placed before 
it. In such sentences mre se “this” or me-n sé-i “this is” are often used as resumptive 
pronouns. 


(54) Hurn yuaaru me-n Benteaom Abaom. 
Nigi cidati sé-i véselom délom. 
book-Nom.PL read-1nF this-NoM.sG-be.3sG.CLITIC merry-DATINS.SG.NEUT 
matter-DATINS.SG 
“Reading books is fun.” (lit. “To read books, this is a merry matter.”) 


(55) Mut crour av me Kpenatu? 
Mné stéjit li sé krendti? 
Lpatins be_worth-3sc Q this.Nom.sG buy-INF 
“Is it worth it for me to buy this?” 
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If the infinitive verb is negated, however, then its direct object is free to move 
around and be placed either before or after it. 


(56) He crpammrn nosox me-n 6aAer CAO>KeHO. 
Ne strasiti pozbk Sé-i badet sldzeno. 
NEG frighten-1nF bird-Gen.pL this.Nom.sc be.rut-3sc difficult-Nom. 
SG.NEUT 


“Not frightening the birds will be difficult.” 


11.6 Verbs of Motion 


Verbs of motion in Novegradian display a three-way contrast of imperfective 
determinate, imperfective indeterminate, and perfective, instead of the two-way 
distinction of perfective and imperfective found in other verbs. They also freely 
take directional prefixes. 


11.6.1 Imperfective Determinate Verbs 


Determinate verbs of motion refer to a single trip or action with a specific des- 
tination. 


(57) Sc cosaca bayH AyMose: Tamo 6aayH Tpec MMHHAUHTU MUHYT. 
Tas sodzdsa iédun duméve: tamo bddun tres pinndciti minut. 
I.Nom now go_by_vehicle.per-1sc homeward: there be.rut-1sc within 
fifteen-acc minute-GEN.PL 
‘I'm going home now; I'll be there in fifteen minutes.” 


(58) O new tpe6a uc Ha paboryn 3aHoK. 
O néiu tréba is na rabotun zanok. 
at she.Lat © need-NoM.SG go.DET-suP on work-LaT.sG 
tomorrow 
“She has to go to work tomorrow.” 


It is also the default form used when talking about the action in general. 
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(59) Ona paacer mayt KoxHe Abren. 
Onda radéiet plit kdgne léten. 
she.NOM enjoy-3sG swim.DET-SUP every-ACC.SG.MASC summer-ACC.SG 
“She loves to go swimming every summer.” 


A determinate verb in the past tense implies a one-way trip; that is, the subject 
went somewhere, and as of the present, is still in that location. 

Determinate verbs are also generally required when duration is specified, since 
the indefinite nature of indeterminate verbs means they generally cannot take a 


specific durational argument. 


(60) Myu aecabau neru nop. 
Mut ledéli péti por. 
we.NoM fly.DET-pasT-PL five-acc hour-GEN.PL 


“We flew for five hours.” 


The simple future (6yuru + infinitive) is never used with imperfective verbs of 
motion (though note 11.6.8 below). It can, however, be implied using the present- 


future tense and adverbs of time. 


11.6.2 Imperfective Indeterminate Verbs 


Indeterminate verbs of motion express three main concepts: multiple direc- 
tions, uncertain direction, or multiple events. 

“Multiple directions” most often refers to a round trip. These verbs will often 
be translated into English using the verb “to be”, and in this sense can only be 
found in the past tense. 


(61) Myu $34vuan Bpanuion Bo AyTaHy. 
Mut iézdili Vrancitin vo litanu. 
we.NoM go_by_vehicle.inpet-past-pL France-LaT in February-acc.sG 


“We were in France in February.” 


(62) Haaya xoauab KuHorestpeH 3aB ey>KHHOH. 
Nadud hédilé kinoteidtren zav iéuzinoi. 
We.NOM.DL g0.INDET-PAST-DL movie_theatre-Lat.sc behind-v dinner- 
DATINS.SG 
“We went to the movie theatre after dinner [and later left].” 
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When the direction is uncertain, these verbs take on the meaning of “wander”. 


(63) Haaya co AbByLIKOH O MeHe xoOAH Ad Ha mapKb. 
Nadud so dévuskoi 0 mené hédilé na parke. 
We.NOM.DL with girl-patiNs.sc at I.GEN go.INDET-PAST-DL on park-Loc.sG 


“My girlfriend and I were walking around the park.” 


Habitual actions also use the indeterminate form. 


(64) Sc amaam na CILIA Koxun Aost aps. 
Tas liddm na SSA kogni dévé idré. 
Lom fly.rnpET-1sc on USA-[LarPL] every-ACC.PL two-ACC.FEM year- 
COUNT 


“I fly to the US every two years.” 


Indeterminate verbs of motion cannot appear in the future tense, only in the 
past and present. 


11.6.3 Perfective Verbs of Motion 


Perfective verbs of motion are formed using the prefix mo- po- and the determi- 
nate imperfective form. It refers directly to the setting off of an action. This type 
of perfective has limited use in Novegradian, however, and only ever appears in 
the future tense. 


(65) Ona nofiaer kpenar KA‘bOek co MAcroM 3€ MapHata Tpec HOpy. 
Ond poideét krenat klébék so mlegém ze marndta tres poru. 
she.NoM go.PE-3sG buy-sup bread-part.sc with milk-patrns.sc from 
store-GEN.sG within hour-acc.sG 
“She will go to buy some bread and milk from the store within an hour.” 


(66) Camoae,e-Te MoAeAuT BO 10H TreTbe. 
Samoléde-te poledit vo pot pétéie. 
airplane-nom.sg-top fly.pF-3sc in half-acc.se fifth-GEN.SG.FEM.DEF 
“The airplane leaves at 4:30.” 


11.6.4 Prefixed Verbs of Motion 


Imperfective verbs of motion (both determinate and indeterminate) freely take 
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directional prefixes to further elaborate on the action. The prefixes mpu- pri- and 
o- o- are the most common, meaning “arrive” and “depart” respectively. Prefixed 
indeterminate verbs are effectively imperfective, and determinate verbs perfective. 


(67) Onn 3aHox Ko Hae upu'bayT. 
Ont zanok ko name prijédut. 
they.NoM tomorrow toward we.paTins arrive_by_vehicle.pr-3PL 
“They ll arrive at our place tomorrow.” 


(68) Anno Tu crpamum 030K, Bue OAc Aart. 
Anno ti strasis pozbk, vijé oledat. 
if you.NoM scare-2sc bird-acc.pt, all-Nom.pL fly_away.PF-3PL 


“If you scare the birds, theyll all fly off” 


In other cases, a sort of ‘preposition agreement’ may be seen, where direction is 
marked both on the verb and on the preposition following it. 


(69) One Bomtae Bo 6u6anéAeKyn. 
One voslé vo biblijodékun. 
he.Nom in-go-past-Masc in library-LaT.sG 
“He walked into the library.” 


(70) Kako aobxatu aos Onexecka? 
Kako doiéhati dov Onézeska? 
how up_to-go_by_vehicle.pr-tnF up_to-v Onézeske-GEN 
“How do you get to Onégeske?” 


11.6.5 Verbs of Motion with Other Verbs 


When verbs of motion are used in combination with other verbs in the same 
clause, the other verb must be in the supine form (since the verb of motion guar- 


antees that there is movement involved). 


(71) Onn uayr Kaaéy osut. 
Oni idut kaliéu tovit. 
they.NoM go.DET-3PL fish-PaRT.PL catch-sup 
“They're going out to catch some fish.” 
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(72) Wan muaar eli nanuce! 
Idi pizat iéi ndpise! 
gO.DET-IMPER.2SG write-sup she-DATINS letter-NOM.SG 
“Go write her a letter!” 


The construction ucru + verb does not express the future tense as in English, 
but indicates that some sort of relocation is required before the action can be per- 
formed. 


11.6.6 Complements of Verbs of Motion 


The complement of some prefixed verbs of motion, typically representing des- 
tination, may appear either with or without a preposition. However, there is a 
strong tendency to include the preposition due to the phenominon of “preposi- 
tion agreement” mentioned earlier. Example 69 above, for example, could just as 
easily be written Oue some 6u6auéaekyH One voslé biblijodékun. 

However, with simple unprefixed verbs of motion (that is, the basic determi- 
nate, indeterminate, or perfective forms), the rules are more complicated. There 
are four possible structures for the complement, and each has a slightly different 
meaning. 

e Ifthe complement is in the lative case and there is no preposition, simple 
allative motion is expressed: ucru Hoperpaaeu “go to Novegrad”. 

e Ifthe complement is in the lative case and there is a preposition, ei- 
ther Bo or Ha as appropriate, specific motion into is expressed: ucru Ha 
Hoserpaaex “go into Novegrad”. 

e Ifthe complement is in the dative-instrumental case and there is no 
preposition, motion by way of is expressed: uctu Hoserpajem “go by way 
of Novegrad”. 

e Ifthe complement is in the dative-instrumental case and there is a 
preposition (i.e., ko ko), motion towards the general area is expressed: 
uctu Ko Hoserpaaem “go towards Novegrad, to into the neighborhood 
of Novegrad”. However, if the object of the preposition is a person, then 
it means simply “to” or “to the home of”: ucru Ko Mapxoit Asti ko Markoi 
“go to Marke’s”. 


11.6.7 Ucru/Xoauru, Bxaru/b3auru, bpecru/bpoauru 


The three verbs of motion ucru ~ xoautu, ‘bxatu ~ b3antu, and 6pecru ~ 
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6poauTn deserve further examination in terms of when they are semantically ap- 
propriate. 

The pair ucru/xoavtu means “to go on foot”, and thus refers primarily to short 
distances. 


(73) Onn man ko cyxbream. 
Oni sli ko sugégjam. 
they.NoM go.DET-pasT-PL toward neighbor-paTINs.PL 
“They went to the neighbors house.” 


The pair bxaru/b3autu means “to go by vehicle”. 


(74) Myu bem Ocramkopeu Ha WeTHpH AeHa. 
Mui iédem Ostaskoven na cétiri déna. 
we.NoM go_by_vehicle.pet-Ipt on four-acc day-couNT 


“We're going to Ostaskou for four days.” 


However, buses, trams, trains, and other forms of ground transportation that 
run on a schedule also use ucru/xoautu when the motion of the vehicle in ques- 
tion is being described. Cars, trucks, and other non-scheduled vehicles must use 
bxaTu/b3AuTHu. 


(75) Ayro6yce cosaca mpuitaer. 
Autobuse sodzdsa prijdét. 
bus-NoM.sG now arrive.PF-3sG 


“The bus will arrive in just a moment.” 


(76) Bosu Bex Aco ma Bex rpaaeH baat. 
Vizi véh dén pa vth graden iézdat. 
car-NoM.PL all-acc.sc.Masc day-acc.sc along all-Lat.sc.MASC city-LaT.sG 
go_by_vehicle.npET-3PL 


“Cars drive about the city all day long.” 


The pair 6pecru/6poaurn is uniquely Novegradian, and means “walk on an un- 
stable surface”. This primarily refers to mud, snow, or shallow water (i-e., that one 
can walk or wade through, but not swim). It competes with both ucru/xoauTu 
and bxatu/b3auru, that is, it can be used to describe both walking proper and 
conveyance by ground vehicles. 
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(77) Apbaere Bue 6peayT BO WIKOAYH Bo cHbréb 3a cypBoit. 
Dédete vijé brediut vo skélun vo sn€gé za survot. 
child-Nom.rt all-Nom.pL go_over_unstable_surface.pET-3PL into school- 
LAT.SG in snow-Loc.sG after blizzard-paTINs.sG 
“The children are walking to school in the snow after the blizzard.” 


(78) He crapaiirem 6pec Horam MAM BO3eM 10 posAuTbx Aparbx. 
Ne stardites brés nogam ili vézem po rozliteh drageh. 
NEG attempt-2PL.IMPER go_over_unstable_surface-sup foot-DaTINS.PL or 
car-DATINS.sG along flood-pTcp.pass.PF-LOC.PL road-LOc.PL 
“Do not attempt to walk or drive on flooded roads.” (lit. “go [6pecmu] by 
foot or by car”) 


When used with the prepositions umu/co “with”, it can also indicate hauling 
something across this surface. This prepositional phrase must immediately follow 
the verb, as it has become somewhat of a fixed expression. 


(79) One crapacun mpe6poant co Konbem Tpec pbrb. 
One stardsci prebrodit so konjém tres régé. 
he-No try-3sc-mp ford-sup with horse-paTINs.sG across river-GEN.SG 
“He is trying to get his horse across the river.” (lit. “ford with the horse 
across the river”) 


The original sense of the pair 6pecru/6poautu in Common Slavic was “ford 
(a river, etc.)”, although this meaning too has drifted in many of the individual 
modern-day Slavic languages. 


11.6.8 The Future of Unprefixed Imperfective Verbs of Motion 


For the most part, the unprefixed imperfective verbs of motion lack a true fu- 
ture tense. Generally the perfective must be used, or if the time the event takes 
place is in the near future, the present determinate may be used as an implied fu- 
ture: 1c MOMAyH/MAyH Tpec Tpu Aena Ids poidun/idtn tres tri déna “\ will leave/am 
leaving in three days”. The indeterminate present can never be used as an implied 
future. 

However, there are times, albeit generally infrequently, when some specific 
quality of the imperfective verbs of motion is needed in the future tense. The per- 
fective, for instance, cannot express duration (“*nobayx Tp nop “I will drive for 


three hours”) or iteration (“*noiiayH Koxuy wemuny “I will go every week”), since 
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perfective verbs by definition can refer only to a single moment in time. The deter- 
minate and indeterminate seemingly must be used in these cases. However, since 
approximately the mid-19" century, the future tense forms of 6yuru cannot be 
with unprefixed imperfective verbs of motion. 

In place of the 6yurn future, a quirky paraphrase is used that involves the 
Novegradian possessive construction. This future is formed with the standard 
o “at” + genitive possessive, followed by the active imperfective participle in the 
neuter singular, followed by the future tense forms of 6yuru in either the third 
person singular, or matching whatever the logical subject of the sentence is. The 
participle must always been in the neuter singular, as it acts impersonally. The use 
of the third person singular future form of “be” is older and more formal, but the 
agreeing form is now widely accepted as well. The resulting construction is virtu- 
ally impossible to translate literally; it is seemingly both impersonal and personal 
at the same time. 


(80) Onace tpb nopt baaKso baaer/6aaem Puryn. 
O nase tré poré iédakjo badet/badem Rigun. 
at we.GEN three.acc.FEM hour-count go_by_vehicle.peT-prcp.acT.IMPE- 
NOM.SG.NEUT be.FuT-3sG/be.FUT- IPL Riga-LaT 
“We will drive for three hours to Riga.” 


(81) Os AnacracuH xoaeKbo myxkeb 6aAeT KO2KHE ACH, KOliAa baAeT BO 
Ilapuurs. 
Ov Anastasin hodékjo muzéié badet kééne dén, kéida badet vo Parise. 
at-v Anastasia-GEN go.INDET-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-NOM.SG.NEUT museuM-LAT.PL 
be.ruT-3sG every-Acc.sG.Masc day-acc.sG, when be.rut-3se in Paris-Loc 
‘Anastasia will go to museums every day while she is in Paris.” (lit. “will be 
in Paris”) 


If the logical subject is a pronoun, the reflexive form 0 me6e 0 sebé may never be 
used, even if the 6yutTu is agreeing and encoding subject information as well. For 
example, in 80 above, **O me6e baakbo 6a,em is not grammatical. 

This workaround may be avoided entirely ifthe verb of motion is not the direct 
complement of “to be”, such as in constructions of necessity. Sentence 82 below 
literally means “at me there will be need of going...”, so the noun “need” intervenes 
between the copula and the verb of motion. Saying ““*O me rpe6a 6aaer o MeHe 
baaexso 6yut” for “I will have to go” is completely ungrammatical and sounds 
outright comical to native ears. 
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(82) Ome rpe6a bayer b3ant Topren koxHe MbummyH. 
O mé tréba badet iézdit Térgen kééne mésici. 
at Lar need-No.sc be.rutT-3sc go_by_vehicle.nwpEt-sup Torge-Lat 
every-ACC.SG.MaAsc month-acc.sG 
‘T will have to go to Torge every month.” 


11.7 The Subjunctive in Simple Clauses 


The subjunctive mood’s primary functions are in hypothetical clauses, and 
therefore it usually requires more than one clause in a sentence. Such usage will be 
described later. However, it may appear in simple clauses in polite requests, most 
often in question form. The subjunctive particle itself generally appears as the sec- 
ond element in a sentence, meaning it will most often appear after the pronoun 


or verb. 


(83) Tu 6uco mb maa? 
Ti bi so mné sla? 
you.NoM suBj.sG with LpaTINs go.DET-PAST-FEM 
“Would you like to come with me?” 


(84) Byn 6y xorbau wbabun? 
Vii bu hételi sédéci? 
yOu.NOM.PL SUBJ.PL Want-PAST-PL Sit-SUP-MID 


“Would you all like to sit down?” 


By following an interrogative pronoun with the subjunctive particle 6u, the 
interrogative is transformed into a hypothetical indefinite pronoun. 


(85) Kyae 6y onn ombcrosaanm, Halim. 
Kudé bu oni oméstovdlis, naidém. 
where susy.PL they.NoM locate-pasT-PL-MID, find.pF-1PL 


“Wherever they may be, we will find them.” 


(86) Topraii me rbm 0 Koso 6u 6yuaa BeAna para. 
Torgdi sé tém o kové bi build vélna raga. 
sell-2sc.impER this-ACC.SG REL.DATINS.SG at who-GEN suBJ.SG be.PAST-FEM 
enough-NOM.sG.FEM money-NOM.SG 
“Sell it to whomever has has enough money.” 
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When the subjunctive particle is placed at the beginning of the sentence and 
stressed, it usually translates as “if only”, expressing a wish. If the subject is singular, 
6u bi is replaced by 6yuae buile, the /1/ added to reinforce this usually unstressed 
particle and eventually resulting in its “merger” with the past tense of 6yutu. The 
dual and plural forms remain unchaged. 


(87) Buc onaya npuxoauas. 
Bis ondud prihédile. 
SUBJ.DL they.NOM.DL arrive-PAST-DL 


“If only the two of them had come.” 


When the main verb is “be”, it usually is dropped to avoid repetition. 


(88) Byuae ac borate! 
Buile ids bogate! 
suBy.SG I.NoM rich-NOM.SG.MASC 
“If only I were rich!” (Byuae ac 6yuae bozame is also acceptable, but uncom- 


mon) 


11.8 The Imperative 


The primary function of five imperative forms is to express a command or re- 
quest. The first person imperatives are equivalent to English “Let’s X” (the dual if 
there if one other person, the plural if more). 


(89) 3aryau Ayepu-TH KoitAa TH Of emt. 
Zatuli duéri-ti kéida tt oides. 
close.PF-IMPER.2sG door-NOM.SG-Tor when you.NoM 
leave.pE-2sG 
“Close the door when you leave.” 


(90) Tloi,abmte Berjepem ‘bc Bo pecropau ,,Oaumna". 
Poidémte vécerem iés vo restorané “Olimpia”. 
go.PF-1PL.IMPER evening-DATINS.SG eat-suP in restaurant-Loc.sc Olympia- 
NOM.SG 
“Lets go eat at the Olympia restaurant tonight.” 
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(91) Boxoante, mpyxbyn. 
Vohodite, pruhjun. 
enter-2PL.IMPER ask-1sG 
“Come in, please.” 


Negative imperatives are formed with ue and the regular imperative. 


(92) He abaait meso! 
Ne délai sévo! 
NEG do-2sG.IMPER this-GEN.SG 
“Don’t do that!” 


A hortative mood (“Let X do Y”) is formed using the imperfective imperative 
form of Aaru dati “give”, a noun or pronoun in the dative/instrumental case, and 


a perfective verb in the infinitive or supine. 


(93) Aait mut ouc! 
Dai mné jis! 
give-2sG.IMPER L.parins leave.Pr-suP 
“Let me leave!” 


While the subject pronoun is generally dropped in imperatives, they may be left 
in to create an informal request or urging. This can be made more rude by topical- 


izing the subject pronoun. 


(94) Tunau! 
Tiidi! 
YOU.SG gO.DET-2SG.IMPER 


“Why don’t you go?” 


(95) Tu-ro uan! 
Ti-to idi! 
YOUu.SG-TOP g0.DET-2SG.IMPER 
“You there, go!” 


The sole optative 6yan budi, historically a third person imperative, means “let 
X be”. It always appears at the beginning of the sentence and is immediately fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun in the nominative case. The noun can only be third 


person, but may be of any number. 
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(96) Byav onu crpasn! 
Budi ont stravi! 
be.opt they.Nom healthy-Nom.PL 
“May they be healthy!” 


Other optatives may be formed with the particles aru 47i or ar at followed by a 
verb in the present or future tense. 


(97) Arn Bboy Kuper Beauxeit Hoserpage! 
Ati véené zivét Velikei Novegrdde! 
opt eternal-apv live-3sG Great-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF Novegrad-NoM 
“Long live Great Novegrad!” (lit. “May Great Novegrad live eternally”) 


11.9 Causatives 


Many causative pairs in Novegradian exist as two distinct verbs. Some, such 
as omupatu omirdti “die” and sa6uraru zabitati “kill” (cause to die), bear no rela- 
tion to one another. Verbs of position have derived causatives, elaborated upon in 
Section 11.17.6.4 below. Stative verbs are generally made causative with a prefix, 
generally o- 0- or 3a- ga-: Momyatu motcati “be silent” > samomyatu zamotcati “si- 
lence”. Adjectives are almost always verbalized and rarely appear unmodified in 
analytic causatives, either with a prefix: Hope mdéve “new” > onoButTu ondviti “re- 
new, revitalize”; or without one: cyxe suhe “dry” > cymmtu sésiti “dry”. 

Analytic causatives are more complex. Novegradian lacks a single causativizing 
verb; which verb to use is highly dependent on the nature of the action involved. 

Firstly, if the causative can be rephrased using a more specific verb, it is. In 
example 1 below, “ask” is far more specific than a generic causative like English 
“have”, and so is greatly preferred. 


(98) Sc nompoxuae eBo TOBO-Le OCKpuBacT AyepH. 
Las poproéile ievé tovd-ce oskrivast duéri. 
I.Nom ask.pr-past-Masc he.acc REL.GEN.SG-that.NoM open-3sG door-acc. 


SG 


“Thad him open the door.” (lit. “asked”) 


The most common causative construction is coaaBaTu/coaatu sodavati/sodati 
“hand over” + supine, with the subject of the supine verb in the dative/instrumen- 
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tal. If this oblique ‘subject’ is absent, the supine verb must be middle voice. 


(99) Sc coaarae Baaaumupoii Myut Bose. 
Ids sodagle Viadimiroi muit voze. 


I.nom hand_over.pr-past-Masc Vladimire-paTins wash-suP car-NOM.SG 
“T had Vladtmire wash the car” 


(100) Sc coarse Bo3 MyHyH. 
Ids sodagle véz mutci. 


I.Nom hand_over.pF-PAST-MASC Car-ACC.SG wash-SUP-MID 
“T had the car washed.” 


Note above how “car” appears as the object of the supine verb in sentence 2, but 
as the object of coaaTu in sentence 3. This impacts how it receives case marking, as 
the objects of non-negated non-finite verbs appear in the nominative case. 

This same construction is used even if the object cannot logically be “handed 
over”. 


(101) Tu mene coaaem pas‘buc con yma. 
Ti mené sodaiés razéjis son uma. 
you.sG.NoM I.acc hand_over-2sc go_apart.pr-sup from-N mind-GEN.sG 
“Youre driving me crazy.” (lit. “You are handing me over to part from the 


mind”) 


The phrase “make somebody (into) something” is handled using the construc- 
tions mpesparutu X Bo Y prevratiti X vo Y “convert X into Y”, abaatru Y 3e X 
délati Y ze X “make Y out of X”, or another more specific verb. 


(102) Coaaaan 3e HeBo mpesuAcHTa. 
Sodélali ze nevé prezidénta. 
make.pr-past-PL from N-he.GEN president-acc.sG 
“They made him president.” 


If the verb being made causative is normally intransitive, the construction used 
is ocraru ostdti “leave (as)” + active imperfective participle in the indefinite dative/ 
instrumental case. 
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(103) Sc ocraae eso maAaljaKbom. 
Tas ostdle ievé placakjom. 
I.nom leave.pr-past-Masc he.acc cry-PTCP.ACT.IMPE-DATINS.SG.MASC 
“I made him cry.” 


11.10 The Passive Voice 


There are two primary means of forming the passive voice in Novegradian. 
One, using participles, will be discussed later. The other form derives from the old 
reflexive pronoun “se, which has fused to the main verb in the form -mun -sin. The 
patient (grammatical subject) appears in the nominative case, and the passive verb 
conjugates in agreement. 


(104) Byaose-re Hasaaneit Hoperpaaeckaeso Cyaapectyonacso 
Yuupepcuaata 3a6yAOBaAeLIMH B apy 1695. 
Budéve-te nadzdlnei Novegradeskdievo Sudarestuondievo Universidata 
zabudovdlesin v idru 1695. 
building-Nom.sc-rop original-Nom.sc.masc.DEF Novegrad-abJ-GEN. 
SG.MASC.DEF state-ADJ-GEN.SG.MASC.DEF University-GEN.sG build.pr-past- 
MASC-PASS in year-Acc.sG 1695 


“The original building of Novegrad State University was built in 1695.” 


(105) Muore ayaey 3sa6rouH anno 6ader bya Bolin. 
Mnége lideu zabiucin anno bddet build voind. 
many.NoM people-parr.pt kill.pr-3pL-pass if be.FUT-3sG be-pasT-FEM war- 
NOM.SG 


“Many people will be killed if there is a war.” 


The negated form of the above, while allowed in the standard, is not allowed 
in some dialects near the Russian border. These dialects will instead use a negated 
passive participle. 

If the agent is to be indicated, it appears in the dative/instrumental case after 
the preposition Ha za “on”. This preposition was originally not necessary, but be- 
came so once the dative merged with the instrumental. Compare: 
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(106) Cyma sa6onaammuu na Llapem Meuncaasoii B. 
Stimia zabdjilasin na Carem Mecislavoi Drugtjem. 
Finland-Nom conquer.PF-PAST-FEM-PASS On tsat-DaATINS.sG Mecislau- 
DATINS Second-DaTINS.SG.MASC.DEF 
“Finland was conquered by Tsar Mecislau II.” 


(107) Ie no,ap noxpenascumu Apunoit. 
Sé pédar pokrendlesin Iarinoi. 
this-NOM.SG.MASC present-NoM.sG buy.pF-pasT-MASC-PaSS Iarina-DATINS 
“This present was bought for Iarina.” 


Where English uses the construction adjective + infinitive, Novegradian uses 
passive + adverb. 


(108) Ia nura yu,~actun aerK. 
Sa niga ciddscin léghe. 
this-NoM.sG.FEM book-NoM.sc read-3sG-Pass easy-ADV 
“This book is easy to read.” (lit. “is read easily”) 


When there are multiple verbs in the same clause, the passive suffix goes on 


whichever comes last, whether it be the auxiliary or primary. 


(109) AHHO IIe€ACH OHE-TO BHAbAC HE 6aAeuHH, KYA@K TO? 
Anno sedén bne-to videle ne badecin, kudéé to? 
if today he.Nom-rop see-PAST-MASC NEG be.FUT-3sG-Pass, where-EMPH © 


TOP 
“If he hasn't been seen today, where could he be?” 


11.11 The Middle Voice 


11.11.1 The Standard Middle Voice 


The middle voice describes verbs that appear syntactically active but semanti- 
cally passive. In Novegradian such verbs are almost always intransitive, and fre- 
quently have some sort of reflexive or reciprocal quality. However, a middle voice 
verb and a true reflexive construction with the pronoun me6e are rarely inter- 


changeable. 
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(110) O me rpe6a myutum. 
O mé tréba muitis. 
at I.Lar need-NoM.sG wash-INF-MID 
“‘T need to wash up.” 


(111) Oxnu mxoat osay av3uKeM pyccKveM C aHTAMHIKCHeM. 
Ont skélé odzaci liztkem russkijem s anglijskijem. 
they.Nom school-/oc.sg learn-3rL-mip language-patins.sc Russian- 
DATINS.SG.MASC.DEF with English-paTINs.sG.MASC.DEF 
“They’e learning Russian and English in school.” 


If the subject is plural, the middle voice is usually reciprocal. 


(112) Onaya cnopuram o Tparanuex. 
Ondud spéritas 0 traganijeh. 
they.Nom.p fight-3pL-mip about trivial-Loc.PL.DEF 
“The two of them are fighting over nothing.” (lit. “trivialities”) 


Middle voice verbs like these are distinct from their active voice counterparts 
used with reflexive pronouns, though this usage will be discussed later. There are 
also a few verbs that require the middle voice and lack an active form, such as 


re re 


6oatum boidtis “fear” and craparum stardtis “try, attempt”. 


(1 13) Ac 6osaem tems, Kola 6ynae MAaAe. 
Tas boidles temé, kéida buile mlade. 
Ion fear-past-Masc-miD darkness-GEN.sG, when be-pasT-Masc young- 
NOM.SG.MASC 


‘I was afraid of the dark when I was young.” 


(114) Tlocrapamuim Byuiirposaru, Ho BbM To-ue Bexepaade Beaem AOOph 
erpact. 
Postaramsi vuijgrovati, no vém té-ce Vehevlade vélem dobre iegrast. 
try.PF-1SG-MID win-InF, but know-1sG REL.NoM.sG-that.nom Vehevlade- 
No very good-apv play-3sG 
‘Tl try to win, but I know that Vehevlade plays very well.” 


Many verbs describing natural processes require the middle voice when intran- 
sitive, such as “melt”, “blow”, “cool”, and “rain”. In the case of “rain” and “snow”, 
the middle voice form is only used when there is a true subject” (generally ne6eco 


2 This, however, is rather uncommon. 
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“sky”) and the active voice is used if the verb is impersonal. 


(115) Koitaa aeae raemn, craner BoAon. 
Kéida léde tdieci, stanet voddi. 
when ice-NoM.sG melt-3sG-mip, become-3sG water-DATINS.SG 


“When ice melts, it becomes water.” 


(116) He6eco sanox Haao 6 AOKrpUTHI. 
Nébeso zanok nado bi déggjitis. 
sky-NoM.sG tomorrow should susj.sc rain-INF-MID 
“It’s supposed to rain tomorrow.” (but 3anox nado 6u domevumu.) 


The difference between the three voices can best be illustrated with verbs that 
can appear in all three. For example, mbupact ménjast (active) means “(he) changes 
(something)’, mbusacun ménjdscin (passive) means “(something) is changed”, 
and mbupacun meénjasci (middle) means “(something) changes”. 


11.11.2 The Dispositional Middle Voice 


The dispositional middle voice refers to a special use of the middle voice to indi- 
cate one’s feelings toward the performance of an action. The verb is conjugated in 
the 3rd person singular (or neuter singular in the past) and the logical subject ap- 
pears in the dative/instrumental. This structure is usually translated as “feel like” 


or "don’t feel like”. 


(117) Mat maanenu. 
Mné placeci. 
I.DATINS cry-3S8G-MID 


“L feel like crying.” 


(118) Hama ne xorbaonr Hap eyKHHYH IleAeH BelepeM. 
Nama ne hételos nav iéuginun sedén vécerem. 
We.DATINS.DL NEG Want-PAST-NEUT-MID © on-v dinner-LaT.sG today 
evening-DATINS.SG 
“We didn’t feel like going to dinner tonight.” (or, more accurately, “didn't 
feel like wanting [to go] to dinner”) 


“Feel like” is not always the best translation for this construction. Sometimes 
the dispositional middle voice implies more of a perceived (in)ability. 
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(119) Emy ne erpacyu aobps. 
Temi ne iegrasci débré. 
he.patins NEG play-3sG-mID good-apv 
“He cant seem to play well.” 


11.11.3 The Middle Voice in Generic Commands 


An infinitive in the middle voice (whether or not the active equivalent is transi- 
tive or not) may be used in generic commands that are addressed to the public at 
large, rather than any specific person or people. This will often be seen on signage, 
for example. 


(120) He xyputum 6aurse 10 METEP OA, BOXOAa. 
Ne kuritis bligje 10 méter od véhoda. 
NEG smoke-INF-MID near-COMP-NOM.SG.NEUT 10 meter-GEN.PL from 
entrance-GEN.SG 
“No Smoking Within 10 Meters of Entrance” 


11.12 The Adverbial Participles 


11.12.1 As Adverbials 


The adverbial participles are a means of indicating when or how an action was 
performed by relating it to another action. They mark that an action either is si- 
multaneous with or just follows the action of the main verb, while also indicating 
that the former is in some sense subordinate to the latter. The imperfective parti- 
ciple is roughly equivalent to “while X-ing”, and the perfective to “having X-ed” or 
“after X-ing”. They may appear either at the beginning or at the end of a sentence, 
although if they come in the beginning, they must be offset from the main clause 


with a comma. 


(121) One uuaane raxkery sayrporaen. 
One ciddle gazétu zautrogdien. 
he.Nom read-pasT-Masc newspaper-acc.sG eat_breakfast-aDv.IMPF 
“He was reading the newspaper while eating breakfast.” 


More often than not, the adverb will be accompanied by some sort of modifier, 
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such as a direct object or prepositional phrase. The same punctuation rules apply. 


(122) Byuxoaun 3e aymy, one copbsuac ,,] loroiina HOKbu™. 
Vuihodin ze dimu, 6ne sorédzile “Pogdina nok’ 
leave-apv.impF from house-GEN.sG, he.NoM say.PF-PAST-MASC “Peaceful- 
NOM.SG.FEM night-NoM.sG” 


“Leaving the house, he said ‘Good night:” 


(123) Coaaase cyou opoxu, Mama to6upso rosoput co Apy>KaM T10B 
MHTbpuers. 
Sodélave suojt oréki, Masa tobirvo govortt sé drugam pov intérnéte. 
do.PF-ADV.PF REFLX_POSS-ACC.PL lesson-acc.PL, Masa-NoM now speak-3sG 
with friend-paTINs.PL on-v internet-LOC.sG 
“Having finished her homework, Masa is now talking with her friends 


online.” 


Verbal adverbs may also take passive or middle voice endings, as appropriate. 


(124) Ona me6e cnaauaa crapaem mpuro,oBurTH cy6ex. 
Ond sebé spalila stardies prigodéviti subék. 
she.NOM REFLX.ACC burn.PF-PAST-FEM try-ADV.IMPF-MID prepare.PF-INF 
SOUP-PART.SG 
“She burnt herself trying to prepare some soup.” 


They may also be freely negated, in which case the prefix He- e- is attached 
directly to the adverb. 


(125) Ona mut oro copbsviaa, HeTaitHHH HeLeCBo. 
Ond mné' 0g6 sorédzila, netainin necevi. 
she.No L.parins all.acc.sG.NEUT say.PF-PAST-FEM, NEG-keep_secret-aDv. 
ImPF nothing.GEN 


“She told me everything, hiding nothing.” 


(126) Byun rosopure HeBbau ToBO-Le npobyusacr. 
Vui govorite nevédt tovd-ce probuivast. 
you.NOM.PL speak-2PL NEG-know-ADV.IMPF REL.GEN.SG-that.NoM happen- 
38G 
“You speak without knowing what is happening.” 
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11.12.2 As Verbs 


An imperfective adverbial participle may have a different subject than the main 
verb. The participle must be offset from the rest of the sentence no matter its loca- 
tion, and it must come first within its clause, before any other pronouns, etc. The 
conjunction kotiaa kdida “when” must be used as well, placed in front of the par- 
ticipial clause. Such constructions indicate a possible reanalysis of these participles 
as finite verb forms, at least in some instances. The same may be done with perfec- 
tive participles, although their use in this way is optional, as the past perfective may 
freely be used in their place. 


(127) One mpumiae ko mu, KoliAa MOTpHH sc TeAcBU3IO. 
One prislé ko mné, kéida motrin ids televiziu. 
he.NoM arrive.PF-pasT-Masc toward I.paTins, when watch-apv.impF I.NoM 
television-acc.sG 
“He arrived at my place while I was watching television.” 


(128) Koiiaa sakonyuBe Haaya roBOpUTH, AC HaBellaae Ipesyou. 
Kéida zakéncive nadud govoriti, ids navésale prezuén. 
when finish.PF-ADv.PF we.NOM.DL speak-inF, I.Nom hang_up.PF-PAST-MASC 
telephone-acc.sG 


“Once we had finished talking, I hung up the telephone.” 


The adverbial participles can also function in place of sentence-level neuter 
participles (i.e., participles modifying a clause rather than a nominal phrase). No 
conjunction is needed in this case. 


(129) Hoserpa,e-te Butexuae Mocxya Bo 6uryy mupu Ileaouu B apy 1471, 
cOxpaHaeH CyOw CaMOCTOeTHOCTH. 
Novegrdde-te vitezile Moskud vo bitwu pri Seloni v idru 1471, sobrandien 
suoit samostoi€inosti. 
Novegrad-Nom-Top defeat.pr-past-mMasc Moscow-acc in battle-acc.sc 
at Seléni-Loc in year-acc.sG 1471, preserve-ADV.IMPF REFLX_POSS-ACC. 
SG.FEM independence-acc.sG 
“Novegrad defeated Muscovy in the Battle of Seléni in 1471, preserving its 
independence.” 
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11.13 The Participles 


The other participles have three main functions: to modify a noun as an adjec- 
tive, to subordinate a whole clause to a noun, or to serve as an independent verb 
form. 

When used as simple adjectives, the participles will decline in exactly the same 
way other adjectives would. The active imperfective means “that is X-ing”, the 
passive perfective “that has been X-ed”, and the passive imperfective “that is be- 
ing X-ed”. However, unlike most adjectives, it must be placed before the noun it 
modifies (unless it heads a subordinated clause, in which case it may come either 
before or after; or if the participle has lost its participial force and acts as a normal 
adjective). If the participle is used alone without an accompanying noun, it can 
generally be assumed to be “person” or “people”. 


(130) Sc Byu6poxpyn me cnaauH Kab6. 
Las vuibréhjun sé spdlin kléb. 
I.nom throw_out.pr-1sc this-acc.sc.Masc burn.pF-PTCP.PASS.PF-ACC. 
sG.MASC bread-acc.sG 
‘I'm going to throw out the burnt toast.” 


More often these participles are used to subordinate a clause. The participle 
must be placed after the noun it modifies (with a comma in between) if the clause 
follows the noun. If the subclause contains its own subject, it must be indicated 


the same way as in a passive sentence: Ha + dative/instrumental. 


(131) Huna- AbByLIKOH, IbACKBOM Ha WIeM CTyMb. 
Nina — dévuskoi, sédékjoi na sém stulte. 
Nina-nom @ girl-paTINs.sG, sit-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-DATINS.SG.FEM On that-Loc. 
sG.MASC chair-LOc.sG 
“Nina's the girl who’ sitting on that chair.” 


(132) Ia xypra — noxpenosuna Bo Pus. 
Sa kurta — pokrendvina vo Rimé. 
this-NOM.SG.FEM Coat-NOM.SG © buy.PF-PTCP.PASS.PF-NOM.SG.FEM in Rome- 
LOC 
“This coat was bought in Rome.” 
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(133) Hurn, yuaamu mero, mKoab, HoBH ecar. 
Nigi, cidami segéd skolé, névi iésat. 
book-Nom.PL, read-pTcp.Pass.IMPF-NOM.PL this_year school-Loc.sc, new- 
NOM.PL be-3PL 
“The books being read at school this year are new.” 


If the clause is not too long, it may also be placed before the noun it is subordi- 
nated to. This generally emphasizes the clause. 


(134) Hanusan na Heit Hanuc ac meAen npulimbae. 
Napizdn na néi ndpis ids sedén prijméle. 
write-PTCP.PASS.PF-ACC.SG.MASC on N-she.paTINs letter-acc.sG Nom 
today receive-PAST-MASC 
‘T received the letter she had written today.” 


When a participle modifies an entire clause rather than a nominal phrase, it 
must be in its neuter singular indefinite form. Using the same example as the 


equivalent construction involving adverbial participles: 


(135) Hoserpaae-te Butexuse Mocxya Bo 6uryy npu Lesoun B apy 1471, 
COXPpaHakKbO CyOO CaMOCTOeTHOCTH. 
Novegrdde-te vitezile Moskud vo bitwu pri Seloni v idru 1471, sobrandkjo 
suoit samostotétnosti. 
Novegrad-Nom-Top defeat.pr-past-Masc Moscow-acc in battle-acc.sc 
at Seléni-Loc in year-acc.sG 1471, preserve-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-NOM.SG.NEUT 
REFLX_POSS-ACC.SG.FEM independence-acc.sG 
“Novegrad defeated Muscovy in the Battle of Seléni in 1471, preserving its 
independence.” 


When a noun is modified with an active imperfective participle across a cop- 
ula, it indicates the subject’s like or dislike of participating in that activity. The 
construction is identical to the progressive in English, but never has a progressive 


sense. 


(136) Ona ner ranmakba. 
Ond nét tancakja. 
she.Nom be.3sG.NEG dance-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-NOM.SG.FEM 
“She doesn’t particularly enjoy dancing.” 
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(137) Hecm maxse. 
Nésm pidkje. 
be.lsG.nec drink-pTcp.ACT.IMPF-NOM.SG.MASC 
“I don’t drink.” 


The two passive participles can also act as pseudo-verbs (technically 6yuru + 
the participle). Such constructions have the same meaning as the morphological 
passive formed with the clitic -mun, although the rules for when they are used dif- 
fer. The passive participles will be used in passive sentences: 


e when the verb comes before the subject, if marked: 


(138) Porbene ac Tepmann. 
Régjene ids Germani. 


bear-pTcP.PASS.PF-NOM.SG.MASC © I.Nom Germany-Loc 
“ was born in Germany.” 


e when the passive and reflexive meanings of the verb are very different. 
Keeping in mind that the passive enclitic -mmu was originally reflexive, 
there are many verbs for which the semantic drift of reflexive to pas- 
sive never could occur. An example is sua bru videéti “see”, which means 
“see oneself” when reflexive and “be seen” when passive, and as such, the 
Passive form **Buabruuiny never came into being. There is no way to 


objectively predict which verbs failed to acquire a morphological passive.’ 


(139) One 6ynac opuAbue Beyjepall Ha WecTpoit Moeit. 
One butle ovidéne véceras na Sestréi moiéi. 
he.Nom be-paST-MASC see.PF-PTCP.PASS.PF-NOM.SG.MASC ON Sister-DATINS.SG 
my-DATINS.SG.FEM 


“He was seen by my sister yesterday.” 


e when there needs to be added emphasis or topicalization on the verb. The 


participles are viewed as being ‘stronger’ in meaning than the morpho- 
logical passive. 


3 Interestingly, the form suabrumus does eixst, but it can only be used in one 


situation—modifying a noun with an adverb: suauuun aerKs vidicin légké “[it] is easily 
» 
seen”. 
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11.14 The Conditional 


The conditional is a defunct verb form in modern Novegradian. It frequent- 
ly appeared in “if” and future “when” clauses in medieval Novegradian up until 
around the 16" century, though was already beginning to disappear by the 14". 
Nowadays the few remnants have been completely lexicalized and survive only in 
a few idioms. 

The conditional was identical to the present-future in all forms except the third 
person singular. A-conjugation verbs form the 3sc by dropping the final -cr -st of 
the present-future and replacing it with -e -ie. E-conjugation verbs simply drop 
the final -r -¢ of the present-future. I-conjugation verbs lack a distinct conditional 
conjugation, being identical to the present-future. Athematic verbs drop the final 
-cr -st and add nothing. 


(140) Anno oro,eno 6a,e Borem. 
Anno ogddeno bade Bégem. 
if pleasing-NoM.sG.NEUT be-3sG.conp God-paTINs.sG 


“If God wills.” (lit. “Tfit is pleasing to God”) 


(141) Anno cabnett cab6aezo Bee, u 06a maaera. 
Anno slépei slébdievo vedé, i bba padeta. 
if blind-Nom.sc.masc.DEF blind-GEN.sG.MaSc.DEF lead-3sG.coNnpb, and 
both.Nom.masc fall.pr-3pL 


“If a blind man leads a blind man, both will fall.” 


(142) Anno coyHue He 3aXyANT AOB eyrpeHa AcHa. 
Anno séunce ne zahidit dov iéutrena déna. 
if sun-NOM.SG NEG set-3sG.(COND) until-v morning-ADJ-GEN.SG.Masc day- 
GEN.SG 
“If the sun doesn’t set til tomorrow.” (English equivalent: “There's no time 
to lose”) 


(143) Koiiaa Beaxe sammuae. 
Kéida vélke zasindie. 
when wolf-nom.se fall_asleep-3sG.conp 


“When the wolf falls asleep!” (English equivalent: “It’s too dangerous”) 
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(144) Kotiaa acne noremute. 
K6ida déne potemnéie. 
when day-Nom.sc darken.pr-3sG.cOND 
“When the day darkens.” (English equivalent: “Not anytime soon”) 


11.15 Non-Derivational Use of Verb Prefixes 


Not all verb prefixes serve solely a derivational function. Several also serve im- 
portant grammatical functions.‘ 
The main prefixes with a strong grammatical and aspectual function in other 


verbs are Ao- do-, 3a- za-, m0- po-, and nog; pod-. 


Ao- do- is a marker of telicity. It indicates that an action has been completed 
thoroughly, and therefore cannot take indefinite or partitive quantities as argu- 
ments. Notice how the telic sentence in 145a is grammatical, but the atelic one in 
145b is nonsensical. 


(145a) Sc Aomuae AOBa AUTPa 10BOK. 
Las dopile déva litra invok. 
Lnom Tet-drink-pasT-Masc two-acc.Masc liter-COUNT water-PART.SG 
“T drank two liters of water.” 


(145b)**4c AomuaAe 10BOK. 
“Tas dopile itwok. 
Lom TEL-drink-pasT-MASC water-PART.SG 
“T drank some water.” 


Ao- also has a stronger cessative connotation than the perfective form of a verb; 
it indicates that a process is being finished, with little regard to what has happened 
thus far. Compare the prefixed aounaatu docidati in 146a with the perfective 
npouaatu procidati in 146b, both translated as “read”. 


(146a) Ic AoumAaM Wy HUTy 3aHOK. 
Tas docidam su nigu zanok. 
I.Nom TEL-read.pr-1scG this-acc.sG.FEM book-acc.sc tomorrow 
“Twill finish reading this book tomorrow.” (I have already started. ) 


4 Prefix/preposition ‘agreement in verbs of motion was described earlier, in sec- 
tion 11.6.4. 
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(146b) Ac npounaam uy Hury 3aHOK. 
Tas procidam su nigu zanok. 
I.No read.pr-1sc this-acc.sG.FEM book-acc.sG tomorrow 
‘Twill finish reading this book tomorrow.” (I will read the entire book 


tomorrow.) 


The prefix 3a- za-, on the other hand, has a strong inchoative connotation. It 
represents only the beginning of an action, carrying no information on what hap- 
pens afterwards. It represents a single point in time, and cannot be drawn out, 
though it implies a process will take place. Compare the inchoative sasyonuTu 
zazuontti in 147a to the perfective nosyounuru pozuoniti in 147b, both meaning 
“ring”. The perfective usage in this statement is ungrammatical because the perfec- 
tive aspect does not allow for an open, continuing process such as this. 


(147a)One sasyoHMAe KAaroAeM, HM KAarOA-OT 3YOHMAE Mopy. 
One zazuonile klagélem, i klagol-6t zuonile poru. 
he.Nom INCH-ring.PF-pasT-Masc church_bell-parins.sc, and bell-Nom. 
SG-TOP ring-PAST-Masc hour-Acc.sG 
“He rang the church bell, and it rang for an hour.” 


(147b)**Oue nosyonuae KaAaroaeM, M KAarOA-OT 3YOHMAE Mopy. 
**One pozuonile klagélem, i klagol-6t zuonile poru. 
he.Nom ring.pr-past-masc church_bell-partns.sc, and bell-Nom.sc-rop 
ring-pasT-Masc hour-acc.sG 
“He rang the church bell, and it rang for an hour.” 


The prefix mo- po- frequently indicates durative aspect, meaning an action is 
being performed for a period of time, definite or indefinite. When a time limit is 
placed on a stative action, the prefix often is required when the subject is human, 
and optional when the subject is anything else. Without a specified time period, 
the prefix can just mean “for some time”. 


(148a) Beyepam my noropopuan mopy. 
Véceras mut pogovorili péru. 
yesterday we.No Dur-talk-past-pL hour-acc.sG 
“Yesterday we talked for an hour.” 
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(148b)**Beyepam myn rosopuan mopy. 
“Véceras mui govorili poru. 
yesterday we.nom talk-past-pL hour-acc.sc 
“Yesterday we talked for an hour.” 


(148c)Beyepau myn noropopuan. 
Véceras mut pogovordli. 
yesterday we.NoM pur-talk-past-PL 
“Yesterday we talked a little while.” 


The prefix no,- pod-, literally “under” or “sub-”, often indicates a degree of def- 
erence or politeness on the part of the subject with verbs describing social interac- 
tion. Thus “Iloaptsute mu, npycum...” (“Tell me, please, ...”) essentially means 
the same thing as “Coptsure mut, mpycum...”, but is far more common when 
speaking to someone one does not know well or who is of a higher rank. 


These are not the only functions for these prefixes, however. For many verbs 
they are simply derivative, but their productive aspectual function for many stative 
verbs must also be understood. 


11.16 Agreement with Non-Nominative Subjects 


The subject ofa sentence may appear in only three cases other than the nomina- 
tive: the accusative, genitive, and partitive. When these cases may be used in such 
a way will be discussed in the section on nominal syntax. However, it is important 
to note that whenever the subject is not in the nominative case, verbs in the past 
tense take neuter agreement, no matter the gender of the actual noun. Plurality, 
however, is maintained—if the subject is plural, the verb preserves plural agree- 


ment. 


(149) Cyae 6yuab napy mopuackoy. 
Sudé builé paru porcaskou. 
here be.past-Di pair-acc.sc glove-PART.PL 
“There were a pair of gloves here.” 


(150) Aya co6yupaanm meHbn. 
Lid sobuivalis sénji. 
people.cEN.PL remain-PaST-PL-MID seven-NOM 


“There were seven people left.” 
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11.17 Impersonal Constructions 


Impersonal constructions are those that lack an overt subject. These must be 
distinguished from instances of pronoun drop, as impersonals do not allow for the 
insertion ofa true subject. They fall into a number of subclasses. 


11.17.1 Natural Forces 


As previously mentioned, many natural forces, particularly those relating to 
weather, as well as states such as being “cold” or “warm”, are constructed imper- 
sonally in Novegradian. 

Verbs such as “rain”, “blow”, or “get dark” conjugate in the third person singu- 
lar (or neuter singular in the past), with no apparent subject. Nouns or pronouns 
in the dative/instrumental case may be added to describe whom the process of the 
verb is affecting. 


(151) Aoxrpuao memuny. 
Déggjilo sémicu. 
rain-PAST-NEUT week-acc.scG 
“It rained for a week.” 


(152) Tu6b au He Aomer? 
Tibé'li ne domét? 
YOU.DATINS.SG QNEG blow-3sG? 
“Is the draft getting you?” (lit. “Ts (it) blowing to you?”) 


(153) Boyx temuter. 
Vouné temnéiet. 
outside darken-3sc 
“It’s getting dark outside.” 


Adjectives of condition appear in the neuter, with nouns in the dative/instru- 
mental used to specify who is being described. 


(154) Anno Tu6b KaaAno ba,er 6yuAo, ac coAaM cyoW KypTy. 
Anno tibé’kladno bddet butlo, ids soddm suoit kurtu. 
if you.paTINs.sG cold-NoM.sG.NEUT be.FUT-3sG be-pasT.NEUT, I.NoM give. 
PF-1$G POSS_REFLX-ACC.SG.FEM jacket-ACc.sG 


“If youre cold, I'll give you my jacket.” 
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11.17.2 Human Emotions, States, and Senses 


Phrases describing human emotions, states, and senses operate on a similar 
principle. 


(155) Emy mepaxurto. 
lemu meraéito. 
he.patins © sad-NOM.SG.NEUT 


“He feels sad.” 


Some verbs may take an additional argument in the dative-instrumental case 
after the preposition Ha “on”. Formerly these required a simple instrumental case 
noun, but the preposition became mandatory once the dative and instrumental 
merged. 


(156) [Ea] maxner na posam. 
[Iéi] pahnét na rézam. 
[she.patins] smell-3sc on rose-DATINS.PL 
“Tt smells like roses [to her].” 


The origin of a feeling may be described using 04, od “from” + GEN. 


(157) Mut Besxo 0A Heo. 
Mné vézno od nevo. 
Lparins happy-NoM.sG.NEUT from Nn-he.GEN 


“He makes me feel happy.” (lit. “Tt is happy to me from him.”) 


Many conditions, such as pain and illness, are described impersonally. 


(158) Mut 6oanrt Bo 2Keayaoxé. 
Mné bolit vo zeludoké. 
I.patins hurt-3sc in stomach-Loc.sG 
“My stomach hurts.” (lit. “Tt hurts to me in the stomach”) 


(159) Esanoii saremubao B oKy. 
Tevanoi zatemnelo v oku. 
Ievane-patins.sG darken_suddenly-past-NEUT in eye-LOC.DL 
= y y 
“levane passed out.” (lit. “To Ievine it darkened in the eyes”) 
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11.17.3 Generic Subjects 


The generic subject construction has a similar function to the passive, and can 
be formed from any verb. It is formed by conjugating the verb into the third per- 
son plural and not indicating any subject. As such, it does not exist in the past 
tense or in derived tenses such as the subjunctive. Note that no explicit subject 
is allowed, not even the pronoun onu oni “they”, which narrows the scope of the 
verb from generic to having a specific antecedent. Due to the lack of subject, any 
direct object must appear in the nominative case, unless it is a pronoun, in which 
case it retains the accusative case. 


(160) Ockpusaru mapnate B ommMat eyTpom. 
Oskrivati marndte v ésmaiu iéutrom. 
open-3PL store-NOM.SG in eighth-acc.sG.FEM.DEF morning-DATINS.SG 
“They open the store at 8AM.” 


(161) Ha Bpanuy baur caumakn. 
Na Vranci iédit slimaki. 
on France-Loc eat-3PL snail-NoM.PL 
“They eat snails in France.” 


11.17.4 Subject Absorption 


Subject absorption represents a variant of the -mmu passive. Whereas in normal 
passives the -muu clitic (originally a reflexive pronoun) “absorbs” the accusative 
and forces the verb’s primary argument to take the nominative, in this particular 
construction it instead absorbs the nominative and forces its argument to take the 
accusative. It may be described as a cross between the generic subject as above and 
the passive. It is like the generic subject in that the subject is eliminated and the 
object remains (though it retains the accusative case), and is like the passive in that 
an agent may be specified in a prepositional phrase. This construction generally 
places greater topical emphasis on the object of the verb. Past tense verbs always 
take neuter agreement. 


(162) Hury npouvaasommun 3a Tpu Aca. 
Nigu prociddlosin za tri déna. 
book-acc.sc read.pr-PAST-NEUT-PaSS in three.acc day-COUNT 


“They read the book in three days.” 
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Compare the following three examples, using subject absorption (163), the pas- 
sive (164), and the generic subject (165). 


(163) Lkoay sa6yAoBaaommH Ha crpouTeaam. 
Skélu zabudovdlosin na strojitelam. 
school-acc.se build.pr-past-NEuT-pass on builder-patins.PL 
“The school was built by the workers.” (topical emphasis on “school”) 


(164 


Ww 


Ilkoaa 3a6yAOBaAalliMH Ha CTPOHTCAaM. 

Skéla zabudovdlasin na stréjitelam. 

school-Nom.sG build.pr-past-FEM-Pass on builder-paTins.PL 

“The school was built by the workers.” (emphasis on process, that is, build- 
ing) 

(165) Ikoaa 6yaosarn. 

Skéla budoviti. 

school-Nom.sc build-3pL 


“They are building a school.” 


Nominative absorption is also used in generic sentences when the person or 
people speaking wish to include themselves within that generic subject, or to make 
it less ‘distant’ than how the normal 3pt generic subject can feel. The verb appears 
in the 3sc (nonpast) or neuter (past). 


(166) Tlomaracnnu 6bAHueMH. 
Pomagascin bédnijemi. 
help-3sG-pass poor-DATINS.PL.DEF 


“One helps the poor.” 


(167) Ecunu cyae BesHo. 
Téscin sudé vézno. 
be-3sc-pass here happy-NOM.SG.NEUT 


“One is happy here.” 


11.17.5 Overt Expletives 


Overt expletives are stand-in dummy pronouns that can take the place of the 
subject in impersonal sentences. In Novegradian these are oro to and Boro véto, 
which must appear at the beginning of the sentence and are identical in meaning; 
their distribution is mostly dialectical. These particles may only appear for inher- 
ently impersonal verbs as described in sections 11.17.1 and 11.17.2 above, and 
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only when there is no dative/instrumental pronominal modifier present. Their 
use, however, is completely optional. 
Sentences such as 151 and 153 in section 11.17.1 can also be used with the 


overt expletive: 


(168) Oro Aookrsuao memuyy. 
Oto déégjilo sémicu. 
EXPL rain-PAST-NEUT week-ACC.sG 
“It rained for a week.” 


(169) Oro Boyt remuter. 
Oto vouné temnéict. 
EXPL outside darken-3sG 
“It’s getting dark outside.” 


Setence 156 in section 11.17.2 is grammatical with an overt expletive if the 


pronoun eit is removed, but not if it is kept: **Oro eit maxuer Ha posam. 


(170) Oro naxuer Ha posam. 
Oto pahnét na rézam. 
ExPL smell-3sG on rose-DATINS.PL 
“It smells like roses.” 


11.18 Use of Specific Verbs 


Many individual verbs have certain quirks or usage notes that deserve further 
explanation. Some of these are covered here, others in the lexicon. 


11.18.1 Mcru and Bxartu ‘to go’ 


The verb 6yntu “to be” is dropped entirely when its presence can be inferred— 
when a phrase consists solely of two noun phrases, a noun phrase and a preposi- 
tional phrase, a noun phrase and an adjective, etc. In the same way, verbs such as 
uctu and bxaru may be dropped when their existence is implied, such as when a 
sentence consists of a noun and a directional phrase. 
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(171) Tu 6u xorbaa co MH? 
Ti bi hétéla so mné? 
yOu.NOM SUBJ.SG want-PasT-FEM © with I.paTIns 
“Do you want [to come] with me?” 


(172) Sc Bo rpaaen. 
Ids vo graden. 
I.Nom © in city-LaT.sG 
‘I'm off to the city.” 


After the interrogatives kyu kudi “to where?” and ocxya oskud “from where?”, 
the clitic form e ie of the verb “to be” may appear if the subject of the sentence is 
singular and third person. This is becoming increasingly common. If the subject 
is in any other person or number, no clitic may appear, not even the plural clitic 


form cy su. 


(173) Kyane one? 
Kudt ie éne? 
to_where be.3sc.ciitic he.NoM 


“Where is he going?” 


(174) Ocxya onn? 
Oskud oni? 
from_where they.nom 


“Where did they come from?” (not **Ocxyod cy onu?) 
11.18.2 Haao 6n ‘should’ 


The particle aso 7ddo is equivalent to the English modals “should”, “must”, or 
“supposed to”. It is followed by a verb in its infinitive or supine form. Haao itself 
does not decline in any way, but it must be followed by a subjunctive particle that 
agrees with its subject in number (6u/6uc/6y). This was originally a single word, 
HaAo6, that was later reanalyzed as Haao + 6u due to the phonetic reduction of 
‘B. Like the subjunctive particle elsewhere, it generally appears in the second slot 
in a clause, although it is also attracted to the space immediately after naao. The 
sentence may be made impersonal (“it is supposed to”) by leaving out the subject 
entirely. 
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(175) Sic 64 HaAo uc AoMoBe MIped HEX Hacty6uT HOKbH. 
Tas bi nddo ts domove pred néé nastubit nokji. 
Lom supy.sc should go-sur homeward before than advance.PF-3sG 
night-NoM.sG 
“I should go home before night comes.” 


(176) Onu nado 6y ocrapatu HacmuaTuu Had Beaecem. 
Ont nado bu ostavati nasmijatis nad Vélesem. 
they.No should susj.PL stop.PF-INF taunt-INF-MID over Veles-paTINs 


“They ought to stop taunting the devil.” (i.e., tempting fate) 
11.18.3 Myse6u ‘may/might’ 


The word myse6u muzebi covers the role of “may/might” in Novegradian, and 
incorporates the subjunctive particle within itself. The subjunctive particle must 
agree in number with its subject, and following it may be a verb in any tense. 


(177) Onaya myse6uc npuiiaera HUM3aHOK. 
Ondud muzebis prijdéta nimzanok. 
they.NOM.DL may-DL arrive-3DL day_after_tomorrow 
“Maybe the two of them will arrive the day after tomorrow.” 


(178) One myse6u mpase. 
One muzebi prave. 
he.Nom may-sc © correct-NOM.SG.MASC 


“He might be right.” 
11.18.4 Verbs of Position 


Novegradian tends to be more specific than English when it comes to describ- 
ing the position of something. Where English would use “be”, Novegradian will 
generally use sexuru /eZg/ti “lie” or croatu stoidti “stand”, the former if the object 
is more horizontal than vertical, the latter if it’s more vertical than horizonatal. If 
it is hanging, swxbru vizér is used. baru sédéti “sit” is used much as in English. 


(179) Mbmeuecke cAoBeHUKe ACKUT Ha CTYA. 
Méméceske slévenike lezit na stul. 
German-Nom.sG.masc dictionary-Nom.sG lie-3sc on table-Loc.sG 
“The German dictionary is on the table.” 
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(180) Monymenre cront yearps Kpemennacso napxa. 


Monuménte stojtt céntré Kremenndievo parka. 

monument-NoM.sG stand-3sG center-Loc.sG kremlin-ADJ-GEN.SG.MASC. 
DEF park-GEN.sG 

“The monument is in the center of Krémennei Park.” 


Each of these also has an active form meaning “come to be X”: nourberu posésti 


“sit up, sit down”, noaerikou poléikji “lie down”, nocrosru postoidti “get up, stand” 


and nosuurbru poviseti “hang”; and a causative form meaning “make be X”: caauTu 


saditi “seat”, aoxuru [6Ziti “lay down”, crasurn stdviti “put, stand”, and semaru 


vésati “hang up”. The first four are all intransitive, the last four all transitive, and 


all of these eight verbs are considered perfective. 


In addition, taking the base forms described earlier and adding the middle voice 


suffix to them causes them to act in the same way as their active counterparts, so 


that nocroaru and crosrum both mean “stand up”. 


Compare: 


Oue a@xnae B ocnHAaws. 

One leéile v ospiddté. 

“He was in the hospital.” (1mpr) 

One m0a@xKHAe B OCH Aa. 

One poleéile v ospiddté. 

“He had been in the hospital.” (pr) 
One moaerae B oc Aa. 

One polégle v ospidaté. 

“He was admitted to the hospital.” (pr) 
Oxe A@KHACII B OCI Aaib. 

One leéiles v ospiddte. 

“He was admitted to the hospital.” (pr) 
AOKMAM €BO B OCH Aa. 

Lééili ievé v ospidateé. 

“They put him in the hospital.” (pr) 


Note that the active and causative forms specify only coming into a certain 


position, not what position something is coming from. Therefore nourbcru can 


mean both “sit down” and “sit up”, depending on context. 
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11.18.5 Other Copulas 


In addition to 6yuru, Novegradian has four other primary copulas: craru stati 
(present-future stem *crau-), kasarum kazdtis, muatu Sijdti, and ucrurum istitis. 

Cran stati is equivalent to “become”, and is the active counterpart of 6yuru. It 
is used whenever a change of state occurred or is to occur, more or less as in Eng- 
lish. Whenever English has a choice between “be” and “become”, however, cratu 
should be used in Novegradian. Like 6yutu, its complement should always be in 
the dative/instrumental case if it is a noun. 


(181) Sc xoxpyn craru abrapem. 
Tas hékjun stati légdrem. 
I.Nom want-1sc become-inr doctor-DaTINS.sG 
“T want to be a doctor.” (lit. “become”) 


Kasarum kazdtis (originally meaning “say” or “show”, but whose meaning drift- 
ed under Russian influence) means “seem”. 


(182) Karpenu rbm-1e sc He mpu'bxae n03H6. 
Kagjeci tém-ce ids ne prijéhale pézné. 
seem-3SG-MID REL.DATINS.SG-that.NOM I.NOM NEG arrive.PF-PAST-MASC 
late-apv 
“Tt seems I didn’t arrive late.” 


(183) Ex TpaAHub BaMe My3yT Ka3aTHI AaAOKaMH. 
I&h tradicé vame muzut kazatis dalékami. 
their tradition-NoM.PL you.PL.DaTINS be_able-3pL seem-INF-MID strange- 
DATINS.PL 
“Their traditions may seem strange to you.” 


Iuaru sijati also means “seem” or “look” and is synonomous with kasarum in 
most circumstances, although it cannot be used impersonally as in example 182 
above. Although both are considered standard, mmaru is far more common col- 
loquially. If the appearance is an emotion, the verb must be followed by oa od 
“from” plus the genitive of the nominalized form of the adjective (184). Ifit is not 
an emotion, or if the emotion lacks a nominalized form, then mmsru is followed a 
bare definite adjective in the dative/instrumental case, agreeing with the subject in 


gender and number (185). 
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(184) Onn seaem muastn 0, vacruit. 
Ont vélem Sijdiati od castij. 
they.NoM very seem-3PL from happiness-GEN.PL 


“They seem very happy.” 


(185) Ex TpaAHub BaMe My3yT WIMATH AAAOTHEMH. 
I¢h tradicé vame muzut sijati dalogijemi. 
their tradition-NoM.PL you.PL.DaTINS be_able-3pL seem-inF strange- 
DATINS.PL.DEF 
“Their traditions may seem strange to you.” 


Ucrurum ist/tis is usually translated simply as “be”. It differs from 6yurn in that 
it stresses existence or identity, while 6yuru simply equates. It is therefore some- 
times glossed as “exists as” or “is defined as” (and in fact it is almost always used for 
defining words or names). 


(186) /pyHa-Ta HCTHI CaMOCyOHHOM cyKAaAHMKeM 2KemuHH. 
Luné-ta isttci samosudinom suklddnikem Zémin. 
Moon-NoM.sG-TOP exist-3SG-MID natural-DaATINS.sG.MASC satellite-DaTINS. 
sG Earth-GEn.sG 
“The Moon is a natural satellite of the Earth.” 


Note that unlike 6yuru, when cratu, Kasaruu, or ucruTuut are negated, their 
complements remain in the dative/instrumental case, never switching to the geni- 
tive. 


11.18.6 Osurtnu ‘teach’ 


The verb osuru odziti “teach” in Novegradian and in several other Slavic lan- 
guages takes seemingly unusual arguments. All other ditransitive verbs, such as 
“give”, put the direct object in the accusative case and an indirect modifier (usually 
a person) in the dative/instrumental: I gave him.patins a book.acc. One would 
expect a similar pattern for “teach”: “I taught him.patins Novegradian.acc. How- 
ever, this is not the case. Instead, the direct object (the topic being taught) must be 
in the dative/instrumental, and the person being taught in the animate accusative, 
a seemingly backwards configuration. 
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(187) Sc Haysuac eBo HOBerpaAccKHeM AH3HKeM. 
Ids naudzile ievé novegradesktjem liztkem. 
Ion teach.pr-past.Masc he.acc Novegradian-DATINS.SG.MASC.DEF 
language-DaTINS.sG 
“I taught him Novegradian.” 


The reasoning for this becomes clear when the verb’s etymology is revealed. In 
some ancestor of the language (pre-Proto-Slavic or Proto-Balto-Slavic), this verb 
meant “make accustomed (to)”, where the case marking makes more sense. 

However, when the verb is made passive, there is apparently some confusion as 
to how the cases ought to be marked. The subject being taught may appear either 
in the dative/instrumental (as would be expected) or in the accusative (which se- 


mantically makes more sense). 


(188) One naysvacmmumn HoBerpaaecKHeM AU3uKeM/HOBErpaAecKHit AU3UK. 
One naudzilesin novegradeskijem lizikem/novegradeskij lizth. 
he.nom teach.pr-past-Masc-Pass Novegradian-DATINS.SG.MASC.DEF 
language-patins.sG/Novegradian-acc.sG.MASC.DEF language-ACC.sG 
“He was taught Novegradian.” 


When the verb is used in the middle voice with a dative/instrumental subject, 
it means “learn”. Again, the reasoning becomes clear when the original meaning is 
examined, which would have been roughly “accustom oneself to something”. 


(189) Sc HaysuAcui HOBerpaAecKHeM AM3HKeM. 
Ids naudziles novegradeskijem liztkem. 
Ino teach.pr-past-Masc-MID Novegradian-DaTINS.sG.MASC.DEF lan- 
gulage-DATINS.SG 
“I learned Novegradian.” 


11.18.7 Xorbru ‘want’ 


Xorbru Aézéti “want” is unique in that it can be used with both infinitives and 
subordinated clauses as well as direct objects. Clauses may be used in any situation, 
although infinitives can only be used if the subject of “want” and the other verb 


are the same: 
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(190) Sc xoxpyn paboraru. 
Tas hékjun rabotati. 
I.NoM want-1sG work-Inr 
“T want to work.” 


If the subject of “want” and the other verb are different, then the subclause 
must be in the subjunctive mood if it is intended as an indirect command. With- 


out the subjunctive mood, xorbru takes on the meaning “to wish”. 


(191) Sc xoxpyn To-ye TH 6u paboraae. 
Tas hékjun té-ce ti bi rabétale. 
LNom want-1sG REL.ACC.SG-that.NOM you.SG.NOM SUBJ.SG work-PAST-MASC 


“‘T want you to work.” 


(192) Oua XOKbeT TO-lje HaAya COMY3€Ba BacTaTHI WewiKp. 
Ond hékjet té-ce nadud somuzeva vadstatis céskjé. 
she.NOM want-3sG REL.ACC.SG-that.NOM we.NOM.DL be_able.pr-1pL meet- 
INF-MID often-COMP-ADV 
“She wishes we could see each other more often.” 


11.18.8 Movixpu and Ombru ‘be able’ 


Novegradian has two words that mean “be able” or “can”: Moiixeu mdikji and 
ombru ométi. Moiixen indicates physical ability or permission, while ombru refers 
to having the knowledge to do something. 


(193) Sc He ombion ropoputH Hapycckb. 
Ids ne oméiun govoriti narusske. 
I.nom NEG know_how-Isc speak-1nF on-Russian-apv 
“T can't speak Russian (as I don’t know how).” 


(194) Sic He mysyH ropopuTH HapyccK6. 
Ids ne muzun govortti nartsske. 
Lom NEG be_able-1sc speak-1nr on-Russian-aDv 
“IT can't speak Russian (as I am physically incapable or have been disal- 
lowed).” 


11.18.9 Bynae + Past Tense Constructions 


Although not considered a separate tense like the future hypothetical, there 
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is a special construction involving the past tense forms of 6yuru followed by the 
past tense form of another verb, which takes on the meaning “was about to”. Both 
verbs are conjugated according to agreement in gender and/or number with their 


subject. 


(195) One 6yHAe BYHCKOMMAE, HO OCTpallIMAcuIMH. 
One buile vuiskocile, no ostrasilesin. 
he.no be-past-masc leap.pr-past-MAScC, but frighten.PF-PAST-MASC-PASS 


« 


e was about to jump, but got scared.” 


This construction cannot be negated. It may only be used with positive verbs. 


11.18.10 Animals and Humans 


Novegradian verbs tend to be specific in indicating whether various actions are 
performed by people or by animals. Generally they require entirely different verbs, 
and either the verbs cannot logically be interchanged or would take on a different 
meaning if switched. The most common such example is the concept of the verbs 
“to live” and “to reside”, which for human subjects is rendered with xuru Z/ti and 
for animal subjects with xoauru héditi (which also means “walk” or “go”, used 


even if the animal is not actually capable of walking). 


(196) S[c KuByH BO MaacH’ rpaanKé. 
Tas divin vo mdlené gradike. 
I.Nom live-1sc in small-Loc.sG.Masc city-DIMIN-LOC.SG 


‘T live in a small city.” 


(197) ILem exept xyaar MHore mKbyroy. 
Sém iézeré hidat mnoge skjugéu. 
this.Loc.sG.NEUT lake-Loc.sc walk-3pL many.NoM pike-parT.PL 
“Many pike live in that lake.” 
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Nominal Syntax 


Cunmaxkce ucmeKkb UMion 


12.1 The Nominative Case 


The nominative case marks the subject of a sentence, as well as all adjectives 
modifying the subject, whether directly or across a copula. It has also served as a 
vocative since the original vocative was lost, calling out to or identifying specific 


persons or things. 


(1) Esane eyxxuuact. 
Tevane ieuzinast. 
Ievane-NoM eat_dinner-3sc 
“levine is eating dinner.” 


(2) | He6eco — maaso. 
Neébeso — plavo. 
sky-Nom.sc © light_blue-NoM.sG.NEUT 


“The sky is blue.” 


(3)  Tamenxa! Kyaex ru 6ynaa? 
Tasenka! Kudéé ti build? 
Tasa-Dimin-Nom.sG! Where-EMPH you.NoM be-PasT-FEM 
“Tasa! Where have you been?” 


The nominative is also the citation form of nouns and adjectives, meaning all 
words outside of a proper context within a sentence will appear in the nominative. 
This includes dictionary entries, signs, and various other expressions. 


(4) Ao6pe acne, apyre moit! 
Déobre déne, drige mdi! 
good-NoM.sG.Masc day-NoM.SG, friend-NOM.SG my-NOM.SG.MASC 


“Good afternoon, my friend!” 
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(5) 


Ha 3Haxb Hanusano ,,Poursuiicka panna — 15 kuaomerep™. 

Na zndké napizano “Roszijska Grantca - 15 kilométer® 

On Sign-LOC.sG write.PF-PTCP.PASS.PF-NOM.SG.NEUT “Russian-NOM.SG.FEM 
Border-Nom.sc — 15 kilometer-GEN.PL” 

“The sign said, ‘Russian Border - 15 kilometers.” 


The nominative case has one quirky usage, a Baltic areal feature. The direct 


object of a verb in the infinitive, supine, or imperative, as well as of any impersonal 


verbs lacking a true subject, takes the nominative case, not the accusative. This is 


frequently seen, for example, in the traditional opening line of Novegradian laws: 


(6) 


Aait Hame Bore mpoasutu npayAa HoBerpaAeckaa. 

Dai name Boge proiaviti prauda novegradeskdia. 

give-2SG.IMPER We.DATINS God-NOM.SG Carry_out.PF-INF truth-NOM.SG 
Novegradian-NOM.SG.FEM.DEF 


“May God help us to carry out the law of Novegrad.” 


However, this does not apply if the direct object is a pronoun, where the regular 


accusative forms will be used, or if the verb is negated, in which case the expected 


genitive forms are used. 


12.2 The Genitive Case 


12.2.1 Basic Functions 


The genitive case has four primary functions in Novegradian: indicating pos- 


session, indicating absence, indicating animate direct objects, and marking the ob- 


ject of certain prepositions. It is also used after certain numbers, but that usage will 


be discussed later. 
When there is a possessor-possessed relationship in a clause, the possessor ap- 


pears in the genitive case. 


(7) 


Kusa-ra Karun Bexoaa Habbract Ha TpaByH BHAOPHX. 

Kidzd-ta Katin vehoda nabégast na travin vidérih. 
small_dog-Nom.sc-Top Katia-GEN always run_on-3sc on grass-LAT.sG 
other-GEN.PL.DEF 

“Katia’ dog always gets into other people's lawns.” 
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Novegradian does not generally allow for multiple nouns in the genitive case 
to be strung together; while koma Aokbepa Pocrucaasa késa dékjera Rostislava for 
“Rostislau’s daughter’s cat” is grammatical, it is very poor style and sounds forced. 
To express such ideas, Novegradian speakers prefer to use multiple periphrastic 
genitives and redundant possessive marking: koma o PocruicaaBa 0 AOKbepa eBO 
késa o Rostislava o dékjera iévé (lit. “the cat at Rostisl4u at his daughter”). Notice 
the order of the possessors, and how the top level possessor always comes first. 

The direct object of negated verbs appears in the genitive case rather than the 
accusative. The same is true of subjects of verbs of existence. 


(8) Sc HekaAa Hamuca He upuumbae. 
Tas nekadd ndpisa ne prijméle. 
Lom no_kind-Gen.sc.masc letter-GEN.SG NEG receive-PAST-MASC 
“[ didn't receive any letters.” 


(9) Paauu-ro cyae Her. 
Rddin-to sudé nét. 
Radia-cen-Topr here be.3sG.NEG 
“Rddia’s not here.” 


When the direct object of a verb is animate (i.e., a person or animal), its accusa- 
tive form is replaced by the genitive, even when positive. This same phenomenon 
is the reason why the genitive case pronouns replaced the original accusative case 
forms. When xoii “who” appears as the direct object, it must be in the genitive as 
well since it always refers to an animate being, while moi “what” uses the accusa- 
tive, since it usually refers to something inanimate. This is generally referred to as 
the “animate accusative”. 


(10) Ona xbaosaaa Huxoaas. 
Ona kélovala Nikoldia. 
she-Noo kiss-past-FEM Nikoldaie-acc 


“She kissed Nikolaie.” 


(11) Ac opuabae Meaybaa Bo Abe. 
Tas ovidéle meduéda v6 leés. 
I.NoM see.PF-PAST-MaSC bear-acc.sc in forest-LOC.sG 
“T saw a bear in the forest.” 


And like most other cases, the genitive ‘governs’ certain prepositions, meaning 
their objects must appear in the genitive. These mostly deal with absence or move- 
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ment away, and include 6ec bes “without”, 6anse blize “near”, Box von “far from”, 
Acas délia “for”, ao do “until, up to”, 3a za “because of”, 3e ze “from”, kpomu krémi 
“except for”, 0 od “away from”, nporuse prétive “against”, co so “from on; off of”, 
and so forth. Animate nouns must also use the genitive case form after preposi- 
tions that normally require the accusative case, as the genitive form has spread 
analogically to these prepositional phrases. 


(12) Bue uayr crupanben-To KpoMu Mexe. 
Vijé idut spirdnjen-to krémi meneé. 
all-NoM.PL go-3PL party-LaT.sG-Top except I.GEN 
“Everyones going to the party except for me.” 


(13) Crapaa kepxy-or sa6yAoBana 3e apbpeca. 
Stdraia kerkw-6t zabudovana ze drévesa. 
old-NOM.SG.FEM.DEF Church-NoM.sc-Tor © build.pr-prcp.pass.PF-NOM. 
SG.FEM from wood-GEN.sG 


“The old church was built out of wood.” 


When a noun phrase modifies an adjective modifying another noun phrase, the 
second noun phrase will often appear in the genitive. 


(14) One mu xeae croraH MAOH 10Bb. 
One mné'ééle stogdn plén itve. 
he.No L.patuns bring.pr-past-masc glass-acc.sc full-acc.sc.masc drink- 
ing water-GEN.SG 
“He brought me a glass full of water.” 


12.2.2 The Genitive of Negation 


The genitive of negation is an important concept in Novegradian, and deserves 
a more detailed examination. The basic principle remains that the direct object 
of a negated verb appears in the genitive; however, the implementation of this is 
more complex. 

Some verbs, such as nomaratu pomagati “help”, take core arguments that are 
not in the accusative case when positive. In this particular case, the logical patient 
takes the dative/instrumental. When such verbs are negated, these arguments do 
not change their case. That is, only arguments that would be in the accusative 
when the verb is positive become genitive when the verb is negated. 
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(15) One mut ne momaraae. 
One mné'ne pomagale. 
he.Nom Lpatins NEG help-pasT-Masc 


“He did not help me.” 


The negated complement of 6yutu buiti “be” takes the genitive case. 


(16) Hecm wpucra. 
Nésm iurista. 
be.NEG.1sc lawyer-GEN.sG 
“Lam not a lawyer.” 


The logical subject of the negated existencial 6yuru “be” also appears in the 
genitive. This does not apply to the copular 6yuTH as in example 16 above, only the 
existential form. In the past tense, the verb shows neuter agreement. 


(17) Bue 6yuao o Mapruna. 
Té’ne builo 0 Martina. 
she.GEN NEG be-pasT-NEUT at Martine-GEN 
“She was not at Martine’s house.” 


The subject of a negated verb in the passive or middle voice appears in the geni- 
tive as well, and the verb takes neuter agreement if in the past tense or a tense 
derived from the past such as the future hypothetical. In other tenses, verb agree- 


ment is normal. 


(18) Hexa,aeso Mepa3a-TO MH‘ He NIpHlyBacyHH. 
Nekaddievo meraza-to mné ne prictvascin. 
no_kind-GEn.sG.Masc.DEF freeze-GEN.SG-TOP I.paTINs NEG feel-3sG-PAss 
“It doesn’t feel cold to me at all.” (lit. “No freeze was felt to me”) 


(19) Huxoaas He MyHaoul ped Hex Hpuutae. 
Nikoldia ne mutlos pred neg prislé. 
Nikolaie-GEN NEG wash-pasT-NEUT-MID before than arrive-PAST-MASC 
“Nikoldie didnt wash before coming.” 


However, if the passive or middle voice verb appears in the infinitive or supine, 
the subject remains in the nominative case and verb agreement is normal. This 
includes verbs carrying their own semantic load (such as “want to...”) and verbs 
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with a solely grammatical function (such as the imperfective future with 6yuTn). 


(20) Ona He xorbaa MoauTumn. 
Onda ne hétéla molitis. 
she.NOM NEG want-PAST-FEM pray-INE-MID 
“She didn't want to pray.” 


(21) He 6aaem rpuBoxKHTHM BOMHOXKO. 
Ne badem trivézitis vdmnozko. 
NEG be.FuT-1PL worry-INF-MID too_much 
“We're not going to worry too much.” 


The genitive object, however, persists in multi-verb constructions. This over- 
rides the rule stating the direct object of an infinitive takes the nominative case, 


since the noun is still a direct object. 


(22) Haraas ne ay6ur BbaaTH CyoeBO AcHa poAcHba. 
Natalia ne libit védati suoievé déna rodénja. 
Natalia-Nom NEG love-3sc celebrate-INF REFLX_POSS-GEN.SG.MASC day- 
GEN.SG birth-GEN.sG 
“Natalia doesn’t like celebrating her birthday.” 


Subordinators, such as the ro-ye construction, follow the same rule as nouns. 
If it would appear accusative when its parent verb is positive, it appears in the 
genitive when it is negated. If it would normally take an oblique case, then it keeps 
that oblique case. The genitive of negation does not persist into the subordinated 


clause. 


(23) Haaya He pbsuAb TOBO-Le 3aBpaTuBa wie6e KO LIeCTOIOH. 
Nadud ne rédzilé tovd-ce zavrativa sebé ko sestéiun. 
We.NOM.DL NEG Say-PAST-DL REL.GEN.SG-that.NOM return.PF-1DL REFLX.ACC 
toward sixth-DATINS.SG.FEM.DEE 


“We didn't say that wed be back by six.” 


(24) Ona nereso He 6aaer IIpH3HaBaTH TbMH-KOBO He COLEAOBAaCT 
BbporoAcHaMu. 
Ond necevé ne badet priznavati témi-kové ne socédovast vérogédenami. 
she.NoM nothing.GEN NEG be.FUT-3sG admit-INF REL.DATINS.PL-who.GEN 
NEG consider-3scG trustworthy-DaTINS.PL 
“She won't admit anything to those who she doesn’t consider trustworthy.” 
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The genitive of negation can persist to adverbial adjuncts formed from nouns, 
though this is not required. Generally, if the adjunct is genitive, it represents a 


partial negation; if the adjunct is accusative, it represents total negation (compare 
examples 26 and 27). 


(25) IL]a aaa Kuaorpama He Baracun. 
Sd kélia kilograma ne vdgasci. 
this.NoM.scG.FEM fish-Nom.sc kilogram-GEN.sG NEG weigh-3sG-MID 


“This fish does not weigh a kilogram.” 


(26) One He case nops Beyjepam Beyjepem. 
One ne spdle poré véceras vécerem. 
he.Nom NEG sleep-past-Masc hour-GEN.sG yesterday evening-DATINS.SG 
“He didn’t sleep an hour last night.” (he slept for some other amount of 
time) 

(27) One He case nopy Beyjepaml Belepem. 
One ne spale péru véceras vécerem. 


he.nom NEG sleep-past-masc hour-acc.sc yesterday evening-DATINS.SG 


“He didn’t sleep an hour last night.” (he didn’t sleep at all) 
Adjuncts following the adverb uu zi “not (even)” always take the genitive. 


(28) Ove ner rpe6$ naaantu Hu Tenrb. 
O té nét trébé pladiti ni tenge. 
at you.sG.LaT be.3sG.NEG need-GEN.SG pay-INF not_even tenga-GEN.SG 
“You dont have to pay anything at all.” (lit. “..not even a tenga”) 


12.2.3 Verbs Requiring the Genitive 


A number of verbs require complements in the genitive case, instead of or in 
addition to a direct object in the accusative. While these must be memorized, they 
can be grouped into two broad categories: 


e Verbs denoting striving or expectation: »xeaaru Zedati “crave, hunger for, 
thirst for”, sanjeraru zacegdti “wait for”, ecxatu ieskati “seek, look for”, 
npoxuru proziti “ask [someone] for”, yasaTu cdiati “expect, look forward 
to”, ueratu cegati “expect, foresee”. 

e Verbs denoting deprivation: 6oarum boidtis “be afraid of, fear”, suru liti 


“deprive of”, maaxaru plakati “mourn the loss of”, cruantum stiditis “be 
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ashamed of”. 


The latter category once had many more verbs (including many with the pre- 
fix ot-), but these have been steadily giving way to other constructions, most of- 
ten prepositional phrases with oa, od “from”. Even the four listed above in speech 
(though not in writing) may be used with oa + GEN instead of a simple genitive. 
The first category, however, still consistently requires the genitive without any 
prepositions. 


(29) Sc sayjeram TOBO-KoiiAa OHAYa IIpuiiaera. 
Ids zacegim tové-kéida ondud prijdéta. 
I.NOM wait-1SG REL.GEN.SG-when they.NOM.DL arrive.PF-3DL 
“l am waiting for the two of them to arrive.” 


(30) cb nonpoxuaa pars. 
Tas i€ poproéila rage. 
Lom she.acc ask.pF-PAST-FEM Money-GEN.SG 


“L asked her for money.” 


(31) Byv He mysere Mene auTu (0A) mpaB Moux. 
Vui ne muzete mené liti (od) prav mojth. 
you.NoM.PL NEG be_able-2pt I.acc deprive-inr (from) right-GEN.PL my- 
GEN.PL 
“You cannot deprive me of my rights.” 


12.2.4 The Initial Topical Genitive 


The initial topic genitive is a unique construction in the Slavic languages used 
to topicalize a quantified noun, generally stressing both the number involved and 
the identity of the quantified noun. The basic format of this construction is as 
follows: CATEGORICAL (GEN PL) + TOPIC MARKER + VERB (NEUT) + QUANTIFIER + NOUN. 

The categorical is a noun that has a broad semantic domain that encompasses 
the quantified noun. For example, ifthe quantified noun is “week”, the categorical 
might be “time”. If it is “boy”, the categorical might be “people”. If it is “bottle”, 
the categorical might be “water”. How specific the categorical is depends on how 
specific the quantified noun is and what the speaker is trying to emphasize. This 
categorical always appears at the beginning of the sentence and in the genitive case. 
It is usually plural, unless the noun has no plural form, though refer to the com- 
ment alongside sentence 28 for an exception. The categorical also always appears 
with the topical clitic -ro attached. 
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The verb will always appear in the third person singular or in the neuter singu- 
lar. 


(32) Aya-ro 6yuao A@xecrepo ayum. 
Lid-to butlo degéstero dusi. 
people-Gen.pL-Tor be-pasT-NEUT ten.ANIM-NOM soul-GEN.PL 
“There were ten people.” (or, perhaps, “As for people, there were ten”) 


(33) Osb-ro syunmaomun tpt 6yAeaxs. 
ive-to vutpilosin tré budélke. 
water-GEN.SG-TopP drink.pr-pasT-NEUT-PASS three.INAN.NOM.FEM bottle- 


GEN.SG 
“Three bottles of water were drunk.” (or, “As for water, three bottles were 
drunk”) 


However, the categorical noun will appear in the genitive singular even if it 
has a plural form if the plural has a connotation inappropriate to the meaning of 
the sentence. For example, in the following example sentence, spbmexo vrémeno 
“time” does have a plural form, but that generally means “periods of time” or “sea- 
sons”, neither of which are appropriate for the intended meaning “Iwo weeks 
passed”. Two weeks do not represent seasons, nor are they two discreet periods of 
time, but two units of a single measure of time. 


(34) Bpbmeua-To MuHaAo AOBS ulemuyb. 
Vrémena-to mindlo déveé sémice. 
time-GEN.SG-TOP pass.PF-PAST-NEUT tw0.INAM-NOM.FEM week-COUNT 
“Two weeks passed.” 


Alternatively, no quantified noun has to be given. The numeral may simply 
stand alone at the end of the sentence, in which case it must appear in its animate 
form, whether or not the implied quantified noun is animate. In such cases, the 
categorical is interpreted as the quantified noun. However, the numeral eaene 
iédene “one” may not be left alone this way, nor any number ending in it (21, 31, 
101, etc); since it is a true adjective, it must quantify something. 

Sentences like 35 below are often jokingly cited as an example of why Novegra- 
dian is so difficult to learn. Quite literally, nothing in the sentence is agreeing as it 
“should”: the subject is masculine and plural, but the verb is neuter and singular; 
the noun is inanimate, but the numeral is animate; the numeral is three, which 
calls for the genitive singular, but the noun is in the genitive plural. 
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(35) Hanuc-ro co6yuBaaou Tpoun. 
Napis-to sobuivdlos tréjin. 
note-GEN.PL-TOP remain-PAST-NEUT-MID three.ANIM-NOM 
“There were three notes left behind.” 


Some other instances of the topical genitive are harder to classify. The follow- 
ing is a common usage that can only work with the numeral “one” (unless the 


name is omitted, in which case any number may be used). 


(36) Apyxk-ro Moux mpumtao cana Harama. 
Drug-to mojth prislé iédna Natasa. 
friend-GEN.PL-TOP my-GEN.PL arrive.PF-PAST-NEUT ONe-NOM.SG.FEM 
Natasa-NoM 


“Of my friends, only Natdsa came.” 


12.2.5 The Qualitative Genitive 


The qualitative genitive refers to the use of the definite genitive form of adjec- 
tives (i.e., adjectives being used as substantives) after the pronouns yoit cdi “what”, 
Hejoi 2écoi “nothing”, and yem cés “something”. Note that this may only be done 
when the pronoun is in the nominative or accusative cases; otherwise the adjective 


must agree in case. 


(37) Onn osuaban yeu crpamuacso. 
Oni ovideli cés strasndievo. 
they.NOM see.PF-PAST-PL something-ACc scary-GEN.SG.NEUT.DEF 


“They saw something frightening.” 


The qualitative genitive may also be used when the verb “to be” is between the 


pronoun and adjective. 


(38) Llo-u Hopaeso? 
Cé-i novdievo? 
what-NOM-BE.3SG.CLITIC N€w-GEN.SG.NEUT.DEF 
“What's new?” 


The qualitative genitive may also be used after the genitive form of Heyoi— 
HetjeBo zecevd—but only when it is a negated direct object or a negated essenten- 
cial construction. This is distinguished from mere case agreement (when mandat- 
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ed by prepostions or possessive constructions) by the use of the definite adjective 
in the qualitative construction. 


(39) One ne abaact Herjeso Aobpacso. 
One ne délast nécevo dobréievo. 
he-No NEG do-3sc nothing-GEN good-GEN.SG.NEUT.DEF 
“He doesn't do anything good.” (Genitive of negation—definite adjective 
required) 


(40) One cTapacljH COKpHBaTHII OA, eBOI xyAa. 
One stardsci sokvivdtis od cevds hida. 
he-Nom try-3sc-m1p hide-1nF-mip from something.GEN bad-GEN.sG.NEUT 
“He is trying to avoid something bad.” (Preposition governs genitive—in- 
definite adjective required) 


12.3 The Accusative Case 


The Novegradian accusative case has three primary functions: indicating an in- 
animate direct object in non-negative sentences, indicating time or duration, and 
marking the object of a small set of prepositions. 

It marks the direct object of a finite verb as long as the verb is positive and 
the object refers to something that is not a person or animal. For neuter nouns 
and inanimate masculine O-stems and I-stems, the nominative and accusative are 
identical. 


(41) Onaya morputa Teacsusw. 
Ondud métrita televiziu. 
they.NoM.DL watch-3p i television-acc.sG 
“The two of them are watching television.” 


When some sort of unit of time appears in the accusative, it represents duration 
(example 2) when used with non-specific units of time (minute, hour, year) or 
when something is to be performed (example 43) when used with a specific time 
period (Tuesday, summer, November). 
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(42) One 6yuae co cyoumu ApyKaM OFy HOKbH. 
One buile so suojimi druédm ogt nokji. 
he.Nom be-past-MASC with REFLX_POSS-DATINS.PL friend-paTINs.PL all- 
ACC.SG.FEM night-ACc.sG 
“He was with his friends all night.” 


(43) 3aiiaera ko Hame ‘baa co 6a6oii Bo Acaany 3a Porsecryom. 
Zaidéta ko name déda so baboi vo lédanu za Régjestuom. 
visit-3DL toward we-paTins grandfather-Nom.sc with grandmother- 
DATINS.SG in January-acc.sc behind Christmas-pDaTINs 
“Grandfather and grandmother are coming to visit us in January for 
Christmas.” 


As shown in example 4, these time expressions may freely be preceded by the 
preposition Bo vo “in”, although this is only common with units of time of a 
month or greater (Bo aeAany “in January”, B apy 2001 “in the year 2001”, Bo BbK 
AyaAemmureit “in the 20" century”, etc). However, it is required before the word 
niopa pord “hour” when referring to a time of day, since nopa means both “(for) 
one hour” and “one o'clock”. 


(44) 4c Byuiiayn Bo nopy. 
Tas vuijdin vo poru. 
I.NoM go_out.pr-1sc in hour-acc.sc 
‘Tm going out at 1:00.” 


(45) Sc Byuiiayn mopy. 
Tas vuijdun poru. 
LNom go_out.PF-1sG hour-acc.sG 
‘I'm going out for an hour.” 


When describing duration of time affer an event occurs, the preposition Ha za 
must be used. 


(46) One mocaaaemuu ko Boaoraoii Ha wemuLy. 
One posldlesin ko Vologdéi na sémicu. 
he.nom send-past-masc-Pass toward Vélogda-paTins on week-acc.sG 
“He was sent to Vologda for a week.” 


When a modifier such as a numeral or mHore mnége “many” is used in front of 
a measure of time, the noun itself will appear in the genitive or partitive according 
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to rules described later. Technically it is the modifiers that are considered to be in 
the accusative case. 


(47) Ona tamo pa6oraaa Aoss aps. 
Onda tamo rabétala dévé idré. 
she.Nom there work-pasT-FEM two-ACC.FEM yeat-COUNT 
“She worked there for two years.” 


Duration before an action occurs is handled using no po, or more formally, rpec 
tres. However, tpec is frequently used before nopa “hour” in all circumstances to 
prevent syllable repetition. 


(48) Sc nobayx I'peuon no [rpec] rpu vena. 
Las poiédun Gréciun po [tres] tri déna. 
I.nom leave-1sG Greece-Lat on three-acc day-couNT 
“T leave for Greece in three days.” 


(49) One 61 Haao Mub npusyouuTH Tpec Mopy. 
One bi nddo mné' prizuontti tres poru. 
he.Nom susy.sG should L.patins call_toward-inr across hour-acc.sG 
“He should call me within an hour.” 


The accusative case once could be used with many prepositions of direction and 
movement, but these are all handled by the lative in modern speech. The use of 
the accusative case in these instances may still be seen occasionally in highly formal 
language or in poetry. 

The accusative has one quirky usage. If the subject of an existencial verb such 
as 6yutu buiti “be” is quantified, the quantifier appears in the accusative case. This 
stems from a general tendency to place quantified adjuncts in the accusative (as 
in time expressions) combined with the somewhat nebulous status of arguments 
of existencial verbs in Novegradian. If in the past tense, the verb will always take 


neuter agreement. 


(50) Bo maxyb 6ynao napy ca6orey. 
Vo sahué butlo paru sabdgeu. 
in closet-Loc.sG be-pasT-NEUT pair-acc.sG boot-PaRT.PL 
“There were a pair of boots in the closet.” 
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12.4 The Dative-Instrumental Case 


The dative-instrumental case represents two original cases that merged in form. 
However, the functions of each original case remain intact. 


12.4.1 The Dative 


The primary functions of the dative are in marking indirect objects and in im- 
personal constructions. 

As the indirect object, the dative marks who benefits from an action or who it 
is done for. It can often be translated using “to” in English. 


(51) Sc moKxasaae uMe Bororpaxs 3e M0e3,Aa CyoeBo. 
Ids pokazdle ime votograhé ze poiézda suoievi. 
I.Nom show.pF-pasT-masc they-paTins photograph-acc.Pt from trip-GEN. 
SG REFLX_POSS-GEN.SG.MASC 


“I showed them photos from my trip.” 


(52) Sc copbsuae Muxanaoii To-e HecM AyMa ly memMuLy. 
Tas sorédzile Mihajiloi t6-ce nésm dima su sémicu. 
Lom tell.pr-past-masc Mihajile-patins REL.NOM.sG-that.NoM be.NEG.1sG 
at_home this-acc.sG.FEM week-ACc.sG 


“I told Mihajtle that I wouldn't be home this week.” 


Impersonal constructions consist of an adverb/neuter adjective or middle voice 
verb, and have no true subject. Introducing a noun in the dative case creates a new 
semantic subject. 


(53) Mut kaaano. 
Mné kladno. 
L.patins cold-NoM.sG.NEUT 


‘Lfeel cold.” 


(54) Mut xarpeuy ThM-1e one Aypakem. 
Mné kagjeci tém-ce éne durakem. 
I.DATINS seem-3SG-MID REL.DATINS.SG-that.NOM he.Nom @ idiot-DATINS.SG 
“Tt seems to me that he’s an idiot.” 


When used with an infinitive, an inherent quality or unavoidability is implied. 
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(55) Bubmu omuparu. 
Vigémi omirati. 
all-patins.pL die-INF 
“Everyone must [one day] die.” 


The “dative subject” uses the same construction, with an infinitive plus a dative 
pronoun. It generally indicates a perceived obligation. This can only be done with 


dative pronouns; with dative nouns this construction is very archaic. 


(56) Kyae mut cnatu? 
Kudé mné spati? 
where I.patins sleep-INF 


“Where should I sleep?” 


(S57) Emy ramo erse He pa6oraru. 
Temi tamo iegjé ne rabétati. 
he.patins there more NEG work-INF 
“He shouldn't work there anymore.” 


(58) Mut oxoaurn. 
Mné ohéditi. 
I.patins leave-INF 
“T ought to leave.” 
With a noun and subjunctive marker, a wish (optative mood) may be indicated. 
This usage tends to be stylistically marked. 


(59) Mup co yacruam 6uc THOS. 
Mir so ¢astijam bis tribe. 
peace-NoM.sG with happiness-DaTINS.PL SUBJ.DL you.DATINS 
“Peace and happiness be with you.” 


The most common usage of the dative case alongside a noun is when telling age. 


(60) Bama ox ommuayurn ap. Aurb Bama BOKHTH. 
Vama 0& osmnaciti iar. Ligé’vama voziti. 
you.DATINS.DL already eighteen.NoM year-GEN.PL. Allowed you.DaATINS.DL 
drive-1NF 
“You two are eighteen years old. You're allowed to drive.” 


A few prepositions require the dative, most commonly xo ko “to, toward”. It 
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may also be seen with a number of verbal adverbs or participles functioning as 


pseudoprepositions. 


(61) Hemoxxexo npucrapaTu KMHO-TO KO HHToOil. 
Nemééeno pristavati kind-to ko nigoi. 
impossible-NoM.sG.NEUT compare-INF film-NoM.sG-ToP to book-parTIns. 
SG 
“You can't compare the film to the book.” 


(62) Ham IipoexTe HaypeMe 3aKOHUMAeCIIMH AMTaeH exoptem Epub. 
Nas proi¢hte nadureme zakéncilesin digdien i¢hortem Ieriné. 
Our-NOM.SG.MASC project-NOM.SG on_time finish.PF-PAST-MASC-PASS 
thank-apv.impr effort-paTINs.sG Ierina-GEN 
“Our project was finished on time thanks to Ierina’s hard work.” 


A number of adjectives capable of taking nominal complements require them 
to be in the dative case: pasene rdvene “equal (to)”, roaene gédene “worthy (of), 
deserving (of)”, opunene ovinene “guilty (of)”. However, these gradually are being 
replaced by prepositional phrases; opuHeue is falling out of use in favor of BuHuBe 
vinive, which takes Bo vo “in” + Loc, and papene nowadays frequently takes its 
complement as co so “with” + DaTINs. 


(63) Ona-v roaena Haurb xyaaoit. 
Ond-i gbdena nasé hualéi. 
she.Nom-be.3sG.CLiTIC worthy-NOM.SG.FEM OUI-DATINS.SG.FEM praise- 
DATINS.SG 
“She is deserving of our praise.” 


The so-called “inalienable dative” is a dative complement used with verbs whose 
direct object is a body part. It completely replaces any sort of possessive marker 
specifying whose body part is being discussed. 


(64) Ie ramo nece mu Haky3aae poky. 
Sé tamo pése mné nakuzdle roku. 
that-Nom.sc.Masc there dog-Nom.sc L.partins bite.pr-past-Masc hand- 
ACC.SG 


“That dog bit my hand.” 
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(65) Caesu saxpuaan ei oKn. 
Slézi zakrivali iti bhi. 
tear-NOM.PL veil.1mpF-pasT-3PL she.DATINS eye-ACC.DL 
“Tears clouded her eyes.” 


This is frequently extended metaphorically to things closely associated with the 
body such as clothing or senses (66, 67) or to things towards which someone feels 
a strong personally attachment (68). 


(66) Braace pbreer mub cayx. 
Té glase régjet mné' sluh. 
her voice-NoM.sc cut-3sc I.parins hearing-acc.sc 


“Her voice is grating on my ears.” (lit. “cuts at my hearing”) 


(67) Ac m6 sanyjepHuaa cyKHiO BHHOM. 
Tas sibé zacernila sikniu viném. 
I.NOM REFLX.DATINS soil-pasT-FEM dress-ACC.SG Wine-DATINS.SG 
“[ spilt some wine on my dress.” 


(68) 3apoane excaaate Hame 3a6peAHT BOsAyX. 
Zidvodne eksalate name zabredit vbzduh. 
factory-ADJ-NOM.SG.MASC exhaust-NOM.SG we.DATINS pollute-3sG air-Acc. 
SG 
“Factory emissions are polluting our air.” 


12.4.2 The Instrumental 


The instrumental serves to mark the complement of a copular verb, the means 
by which an action was performed, and the object of certain prepositions. 

The complement of a copular verb must appear in the instrumental case if 
nominal. If an adjective, the same case must be used as the subject. 


(69) Ona ory xureHH xorbaa craTu OSHACANKO!. 
Ond ogt étteni hétéla stati odzidélikoi. 
she.NoM all-acc.sc.FEM life-Acc.sG want-PAST-FEM become-InF teacher- 
FEM-DATINS.SG 


“She wanted to be a teacher her entire life.” 
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(70) Iu - ~amnuemu APy2KaM-TO MOHMH. 
¢ — damnijemi druzam-to mojimi. 
Si-d. ad ti 
this-Nom.pL © long_time-DaTINS.PL.DEF friend-DATINS.PL-TOP My-DATINS. 
PL 


“These are my old friends.” 


A noun in the instrumental case by itself, without any prepositions, indicates 
the means by which an action is performed. It is often translated as “with”. 


(71) Sc mae ayMose HoraM. 
Tas slé duméve nogam. 
I.Nom go.pasT-Masc homeward foot-DaTINS.PL 
“T went home on foot.” 


(72) Onw>xeau Botorpax cyoum Botamapareo. 
Ont £éli votograhé suojim votapardtem. 
they.Nom take.pr-past-pL photograph-acc.PL REFLX_POSS-DATINS.SG.MASC 
camera-DATINS.SG 
“They took photographs with their camera.” 


The most common prepositions the instrumental case is used with are all loca- 
tive—sa, zad “behind”, naa nad “over”, no, pod “under”, npea pred “in front of”, 
co so “with”, etc. The last is particularly important because it is used to connect 
nouns to make compound nominal phrases, similar to English “and” in certain 
circumstances. 

The instrumental is also used to mark the agent in a passive sentence (after the 
preposition Ha 7a), the complement of certain verbs or other expressions of emo- 
tion or feeling (23, 24) and sometimes as adverbs of time when used with a specific 
period, such as “evening”, “summer”, “Tuesdays”, etc (25, 26). When used with a 
day of the week or a month, the meaning is always plural (“every Tuesday”, “every 
May”), even though the form itself is grammatically singular. 


(73) Haaya Beaem me6e ropansa THOS. 
Nadud vélem sebé gordiva tibé. 
We.NOM.DL very REFLX.ACC pride-1DL you.DATINS 


“Were very proud of you.” (lit. “We pride ourselves very much by you.”) 
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(74) Sc — Aosoane Tbm-ye npobynBaao. 
Las - dovélne tém-ce probuivdlo. 
Lnom © content-NOM.SG.MASC REL.DATINS.SG-that.NoM happen-past- 
NEUT 


‘I'm satisfied with what happened.” 


(75) Beyepem cubre Hao 6u nacry6uTu. 
Vécerem snége nado bi nastubiti. 
evening-DATINS.SG snow-NoM.SG should susy.sc approach. PF-INF 
“It’s supposed to start snowing this evening.” 


(76) Toe Ilacxa sbAcuuH TpaBanoit uAu Kybranoilt. 
Géde Pasha védecin travanoi ili kuétanoi. 
holiday-Nom.sG Pascha-Nom celebrate-3sc-pass April-parins.sG or May- 
DATINS.SG 
“Pascha is always observed in April or May.” 


12.5 The Partitive Case 


The partitive case is primarily used to indicate some sort of partial quality of the 
noun it modifies, and is often equivalent to the English quantifier “some”. Nouns 
following non-negative non-numerical quantifiers such as Hore mndge “many, 
much”, as well as less less abstract ones such as kuao kilo “kilograms” (indeclinable) 
and croraue stogdne “a glass [of]”, must also be in the partitive. Partitive nouns 
may be the subject, object, or indirect object. The partitive case dominates over 
the nominative, accusative, and genitive (i.e. a subject, object, or possessor can 
be in the partitive instead of the nominative, accusative, or genitive), but if other 
cases are involved, a secondary modifier such as Hemuore nemndge “a few, a little 
bit” must be used. Strictly it is the modifier that takes the necessary case (despite 
not declining to indicate it), allowing the following noun to use the partitive case. 
Note that the partitive cannot be used as the subject of a sentence by itself without 
the help of an adverb, but may appear alone as the direct object. 

When used with a count noun, the partitive generally means “part/some of”. If 
it is a mass noun, it means “some”. 
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(77) Muore ayaey He pager cropta. 
Mnége lideu ne radéiut spérta. 
many.NoM people-paRT.PL NEG enjoy-3PL sports-GEN.SG 


“Many people do not like sports.” 


(78) Sc xoxpyx nuru. Mysem au mpunec Mu wBOK? 
Tas hokjun piti. Muzes li prinés mné itwvok? 
Lom want-Isc drink-1nr. Be_able-2sc Q bring_to.pr-sup Lpatins drink- 
ing water-PART.SG 
‘I'm thirsty. Could you bring me some water?” 


(79) Ovre6e au ApyKey, B'bAaKbOy TO-KaKO CACXTPOHHKH penapaTH? 
O tebé li driigeu, védakjou té-kako ielehtréniki reparati? 
at yOU.GEN Q friend-parT.PL, know-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-PART.PL REL.ACC.SG-how 
electronic-NOM.PL repair-INF 
“Do you have any friends who know how to repair electronics?” 


(80) Ic Bexoaa 10H CTOFaH KOMIOACK pa3oM CO 3ayTpoKeM. 
Ids vehodd pitin stogan kompodek rdzom so zdutrokem. 
Lom always drink-1sc glass-acc.sc compote-part.sc together with 
breakfast-paTINs.sG 
“T always drink a glass of compote with breakfast.” 


(81) One mene Haysuae HemHore aHrAuiicKoy CAoBecoy. 
One mené naudzile nemnége anglijskou slévesou. 
he.nom I.acc teach.pr-past-Masc a_few.paTins English-part.pL word- 
PART.PL 
“He taught me a few words in Russian.” (where nemnocee is treated as 
though it were dative/instrumental) 


The use of the partitive after another noun almost always specifies that noun 
as some sort of unit of measurement, while the genitive means the noun is literal. 
Compare: 


(82) Huxoaae cubrae uamry cy6ex. 
Nikoldie siégle casu subék. 
Nikoldie-Nom eat.pr-pasT-Masc bowl-acc.sG soup-PART.SG 
“Nikoldie ate a bowl of soup.” (Partitive: He ate the soup) 
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(83) Huxoaae cubrae yamry cyny. 
Nikolaie si€gle casu supu. 
Nikoldie-Nom eat.pr-pasT-Masc bowl-acc.sG soup-GEN.SG 
“Nikoldie ate a bowl of soup.” (Genitive: He ate the bowl as well as the 
soup) 


The partitive may not appear as the direct object of a negated sentence. Since 
the partitive indicates a partial or indefinite amount, it would be illogical to use 
it in such a situation, since the amount is certain: none. The genitive of negation 
therefore has no need to compete with the partitive in such environments. 

When the direct object of a positive verb is a mass noun or some other sort of 
singulare tantum (e.g,, abstract nouns lackinga plural), it will almost always appear 
in the partitive case rather than in the accusative. It is, after all, illogical to ask for 
all water or all support. 


(84) IIpuuesn mu wosox. (**tosy) 
Prinezi mné itvok. 
bring.pr-2sG.1MPER I.DATINS water-PART.SG 
i<s . » 
‘Bring me some water. 


(85) Sc emxpyn nosnepox. (*“nosnepy) 
Las iéskjun pozperok. 
I.nom seek-1sG support-PART.sG 


“Tam looking for some support.” 

(86) Myu npeaaepoxum saurb 6ecobacennoctex. (**6ecobacenHoctu) 
Mut preddérgim vasé besobdsennostek. 
we.NOM ensure-1 PL your.PL-PART.SG.FEM safety-PART.SG 


“We will guarantee your safety.” 


The above descriptions apply only the the standard dialect, however. Since 
much of the Novegradian-speaking population is either bilingual in a Uralic lan- 
guage or come in frequent contact with one of them, the rules for the use of the 
partitive vary drastically. Common dialectical features include: 

e Using the partitive singular and plural instead of the genitive with numer- 
als. 

e Using the partitive to mark the direct object of an imperfective verb in 
some circumstances (to emphasize incompletion). 

e Using the partitive singular to mark the direct object of a progressive 


atelic verb (present/future tense only) with no clear ending or result, such 
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as “love”, “think”, “enjoy”, and many other verbs not describing physical 


action. 


While not considered standard, these uses are gaining increasing acceptance 
in written texts from areas where they are common in speech. Many newspapers 
published in Helsinki, for example, will occasionally include these features, while 
newspapers from Novegrade Velikei never will. 


12.6 The Locative Case 


The locative case is used to indicate the location of an object or action, in either 
a literal or temporal sense. There are six prepositions it is commonly used with: Bo 
vo “in”, Ha na “on”, 0 0 “about”, ma pa “near”, m0 po “along, upon”, and mpu pri “at, 
in the presence/time of”. 


(87) Ac paboram Bo mkoas. 
Tas rab6tam vo skéle. 
I.Nom work-Isc in school-Loc.sc 
“I work in a school.” 


Unlike all other modern Slavic languages, Novegradian retains the ability to 
use locative case nouns on their own, without the aid of a preposition. This is only 
done with locative nouns when the implied preposition is obvious. 


(88) Hoserpaseckeit lapaamente crour oaux I Ipycck bb. 
Novegradeskei Parlaménte stojit 6liké Prusskéiém. 
Novegradian-Nom.sc.MaASc.DEF Parliament-Nom.sG stand-3sc street-LOc. 
sG Prussian-LOC.SG.FEM.DEF 
“The Novegradian Parliament is located on Prusskdia Street.” 


When expressing a temporal meaning, prepositions usually are not dropped un- 
less the expression refers to a single moment of time (89) or has become a fixed 
expression, such as with the seasons (90). Fixed time expressions such as seyep 
véceré “in the evening” may overlap with similar constructions made from other 
cases (e.g., dative/instrumental neuepem vécerem or accusative Bo Belep vo vécer), 
although there is no real difference in meaning. 
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(89) 


(90) 


Ceae6paHbe HaljMHacui WOMYHKbaX. 

Selebrinje nacindsci potunkjah. 

celebration-Nom.sc begin-3sc-m1p midnight-Loc.pL 
“The celebrations will begin at midnight.” 


?Kums Bexoaa 6yuBact MHOTre CHBbreK CO ACAeM. 
Zimé vehoda buivast mnége snégék so lédem. 
winter-Loc.sc always be.rrer-3sG much snow-ParT.sG with ice-DATINS.SG 


“There's always a lot of snow and ice in winter.” 


12.7 The Lative Case 


The lative case is used to mark the direction or destination of a verb of motion, 


ora verb implying motion. It may be used with any preposition of position (“in”, 


“on”, “behind”, “under”, etc), thereby giving them a directional meaning (“into”, 


“onto”, “to the back of”, “to the underside of”). Like the locative case, any prepo- 


sition may be dropped if it can be inferred, although in practice this only means 


Bo and ua. Preposition loss is much more common when the noun is pushed for- 


ward or backward from its most unmarked position. A prepositionless lative also 


can frequently mean simply “to”, while with Ha or Bo the more specific meanings 


“onto” and “into” are stressed. 


(91) 


(92) 


(93) 


‘Bay 3ropuixex 3a Ou3Hecem. 

lédun Zittrihen za biznesem. 

go_by_vehicle-1sc Ziirich-Lar for business-paTINs.sG 
‘I'm going to Ziirich on business.” 


Tlopacramett Bo KaBe ped, HK KMHOTeEATPeH MOHAeM. 

Povdstames vo kavé pred né& kinoteidtren poidém. 

meet.PF-1PL-MID in café-Loc.sc before than movie_theatre-LaT.sG go.PF- 
1PL 


“We'll meet up at the coffee shop before going to the theater.” 


Aua cokpHAa HalIMC-OT OA, HeBO IIOA, O3AHCH. 

Ana sokrila napis-6t od nevé pod ozidnen. 

Ana-no hide.r-past-FEM letter-acc.sc-rop from N-he.GEN under bed- 
LAT.SG 

‘Ana hid his letter under under her bed.” (lit. ‘letter from him’, since he is 
not in possession) 
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12.8 The Use of the Dual Number 


The dual number in Novegradian nouns has very limited functionality. It may 
only appear in two situations. 

The most common is after the numeral Aosa “two” as well as the pronoun o6a 
“both”, where the dual must be used if the noun has a distinct dual. This is dis- 
cussed further in Section 13.8. However, it generally may not occur in isolation. If 
the quantifier is removed, the noun must appear in the plural. Compare: 


(94) Erpacr Ha kaasup 06bma cyouma porama. 
legrast na klavir 6béma suojtma rogdma. 
play-3sc on piano-acc.sc both-paTINs REFLX_POSS-DATINS.DL hand- 
DATINS.DL 


“He plays the piano with both of his hands.” 


(95) Erpacr Ha KaaBup cyoumn pokam. 
legrast na klavir suojimi rékam. 
play-3sG on piano-ACc.sG REFLX_POSS-DATINS.PL hand-paTINs.PL 


“He plays the piano with his hands.” 


Notice that dual nouns generally take plural agreement with adjectives, with 
the exception of the dative/instrumental dual, which takes -ma -7ma; whether this 
is a holdover or simply a case of ending matching is debatable.’ 

However, there are a number of set expressions that call for dual forms even 
without a numeral. Some, such as camu cyou oxu sdmi suojt 6ki “one’s own eyes”, 
can even decline. 


(96) Ic me-ro opuybae caMama cyouma oroma! 
Tas sé-to ovidele simama suojima ogéma! 
I.Nom this-NoM.SG-TOP see-PAST-MASC Same-DATINS.DL POSS_REFLX-DATINS. 
DL eye-DATINS.DL 
“[ saw it with my own two eyes!” 


12.9 Case Assignment of Deverbative Phrases 


The case borne by a modifier of a deverbalized noun depends on the cases of the 


1 Traditionally, it is regarded as the latter. This issue is examined further in the 
section on adjectival syntax. 
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arguments of the original verb. 
If the semantic patient (not necessarily the direct object) of the verb is in the 
accusative case, nouns modifying the deverbalized noun take the genitive. 


Original Verb Deverbal Noun Phrase 
UuAaTHu UMAanbe HUT 
ciddti cidanje nig 
“read” “the reading of books” 
BHUABTU BHAe HacTylHaeBo 
videti vide nastupndievo 
“see” “a view of the future” 
TpaAMTH Tpaaa parb 
tradtti tradd rage 
“waste, lose” “a waste of money” 
pocyuTu pocyne TIDOMyHCAH 
rosutti résuije promuislt 
“develop” “the development of industry” 


In such constructions, it is ambiguous whether the modifying noun is “agent- 
like” or “patient-like” relative to the deverbal; context must be used. For exam- 
ple, onuce Mapxa dpise Marka can mean either “a description of Marke” (where 
“Marke” is acting more like the patient of the verb “describe”) or “a description 
that Marke made” (where “Marke” is acting more like the agent of “describe”). 

If the primary patient of a verb does not use the accusative case, however, the 
agent-like and patient-like deverbatives are distinguished. A modifier is used in the 
genitive case if it is agent-like, and in the original case of the verbal patient if it is 
patient-like. The three verbs in the table below, for instance, mark their patients 


using the dative/instrumental case. 


Original Verb Agent-Like Deverbal Patient-Like Deverbal 
MOMOHKbU momokpu Muxanaa nmomokpu Muxavaon 
pombikji pémokji Mihajtla pémokji Mihajiloi 
“help” “help given by Mihajile” “help for Mihajile” 
CAaBHTH caaBa bora caaBa borem 
slaviti slava Boga slava Bégem 
“glorify” “glory of God” “glory to God” 
xyaAHTH xyaaa CoBuH xyaaa Cosel 
hualiti huala Sdvin huala Sovéi 


“praise” “praise given by Sévia” “praise for Sévia” 
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This distinction between agentive and patientive modifiers is also present in 
many nouns not directly related to a verb, but it more irregular and harder to pre- 
dict. It is apparent in npumeue Llapa primene Cara “a monument made by the 
Tsar” versus npumeue Llapem primene Carem “a monument to the Tsar”. 


12.10 Assignment of Cases in Appositive Noun Phrases 


Appositive noun phrases are phrases with two nouns placed side-by-side, with 
one serving to modify or define the other. In Novegradian, generally only the first 
element is declined, while the second appears in the nominative. 


(97) One xuser Bo rpaa’b Apxanpeiicxe. 
One divét vo gradé Arhanjeiske. 
he.no live-3sc in city-Loc.sc Arhanjeiske-Nom 
“He lives in the city of Arhanjeiske.” 


(98) Sc HaysHAe cyouM Apyron Kena HbKOTpoy AaTyHCKOy CAOBeECoy. 
Ids naudzile suojtm drigoi Késa nékotrou latwiskou slovesou. 
I.Nom teach.PF-PAST-MASC REFLX_POSS-DATINS.SG.MASC friend-DATINS.SG 
KéSa-Noo several-part.pL Latvian-PaRT.PL Word-PAaRT.PL 
“T taught my friend Kéa some Latvian words.” 


This also applies to titles of films, books, newspapers, etc. If an appositive con- 
struction is present, the title appears in the nominative. Otherwise, it appears in 
whatever case is grammatically conditioned. 


(99) Sc mpounaaae nury Toacracso ,,Boitna co Mupom™. 
Tas procidale nigu Tolstdievo “Voind so mirom” 
Lom read.pr-past-masc book-acc.se Tolstoy-Gen “War-Nom.se with 
peace-DATINS.SG 
‘Tread Tolstoy’s book ‘War and Peace.” 


(100) 4c npounaaae ,,Boiiny co mupem™ Toacracso. 
Tas procidale “Voinu so mirem” Tolstaievo. 
Lom read.pr-past-masc “War-acc.sG with peace-paTins.sG Tolstoy- 


GEN 
‘Tread Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace:” 


The noun ptra régd “river” is more complicated as an appositive. It can either 
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occur before the river name, in which case it acts as a normal appositive construc- 
tion, or can appear after, in which case both nouns decline identically. This only 
applies when the river name is nominal, never adjectival. 


(101) One Baaasber aaxpy m0 pbrb Mocra (Mocré pr). 
One vladéiet dékju po régé’Mostd (Mosté’rége). 
he.Nom own-3sc dacha-acc.sc along river-Loc.sG Mosta-Nom (Mosta- 
LOC river-LOC.sG) 
“He owns a dacha on the River Mostd (Mostd River).” 


Personal titles, however, act in the exact opposite way. If the title occurs before 
the name, then both decline identically. If the title occurs after the name, then 
the name declines, but the title appears in the nominative. Only a limited set of 
titles are allowed to appear after the name, however; these are mostly confined to 
political titles. 


(102) Sc npotim«pyx Beanracso KeHsxKa Apocaasa (Apocaapa BeAHKelt 
KeHSDKH). 
Las préiskjun veligdievo keniagia laroslava (laroslava veltkei kenidéi). 
Lom research-1sG great-ACC.SG.MASC.DEF prince-acc.sG Yaroslav-acc 
(Yaroslav-acc great-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF prince-NOM.SG) 
“Lam researching Grand Prince Yaroslav (Yaroslav the Grand Prince).” 
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Adjectival and 
Adverbial Syntax 


Cunmakce npusenumux 
co npudnisam 


13.1 Types of Adjectives 


Adjectives are any words that directly modify a noun and decline in agreement 


with it in gender, number, and case. This includes qualitative adjectives (describing 


a comparable quality—1), relative adjectives (describing non-comparable quali- 


ties—2), ordinals (describing location in a sequence—3), possessives (indicating 


possession, much like the genitive—4), and participles (adjectivalized verbs—S). 


(1) 


Crapu 6yaosu Hoserpaaa craav BOKpaxKeHH Ha Byucamu Hebopb3am 
coBpbMeuua IpaaAa. 

Stari budévi Novegrdda stali vokrageni na vutsami neborézam 
sovrémenna grada. 

old-Nom.rt building-Nom.pL Novegrade-Gen become-past-PL surround. 
PF-PTCP.PASS.PF-NOM.PL on high-parTins.PL skyscraper-DATINS.PL modern- 
GEN.SG.MASC City-GEN.SG 


“The old, buildings of Novegrad have become surrounded ... by the tall, 


5 
skyscrapers of the modern , city.” . 
Apocaaposen Aype Ha npaBb 6eperb pbrb Bowxose 6yuae MébCcTOM, 
KyAe€ cTosAe cpbAHOBSrese Maaalle. 

Laroslavovei Dire na pravé béregé régé’ Vothove buile méstom, kudé stoidle 
srédnovégéve palace. 

Yaroslav-ADJ-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF Courtyard-No.sG on right-LOC.sG.MASC 
shore-Loc.sG river-GEN.sG Vothéve-Nom be-past-Masc place-DaTINS.sG, 
where stand-past-Masc medieval-NoM.sG.Masc palace-NoM.sG 

“The Yaroslav ,, Court on the right, bank of the Vothove River was the site 


(4) 
of a medieval, palace. 
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(3) Kaacu konyayn Bo Apyraio co AybAcumTem. 
Klasi kéncaci vo drugdiu so dwédésitem. 
class-NoM.PL finish-3PL-miD in second-acc.sG.FEM.DEF with twenty- 
DATINS 


“Classes end at 2:20. (lit. “second 


2) [hour] with twenty [minutes]”) 


13.2 Agreement 


13.2.1 Across a Copula 


Across a copula, adjectives must still agree in gender, number, and case with 
their subject. Unlike nouns, an adjective functioning as the complement does not 
take the dative/instrumental case. 


(4) Moi ay6ume xybre: mune. 
M6i lubime kuéte: sinje. 
my-NOM.SG.Masc favorite-NoM.sG.Masc color-Nom.sG @ blue-No. 
SG.MASC 
“My favorite color is blue.” 


(5) Hemuore mux Huroy — BeAem crapoy. 
Nemnége sth nigéu — vélem starou. 
few this-part.pL book-parr.pL © very old-parT.PL 
“Some of these books are very old.” 


Any subjects modified by a numeral other than one take nominative plural 
agreement across a copula. This is because the adjective is modifying the numeral, 
strictly speaking, as the noun is subordinate to the numeral. The numeral “one”, 
eacue, on the other hand is a true adjective, subordinate to the noun it modifies. 


(6)  Aosa crorana mmBox — cybum eeu. 
Déva stogana pivok — sueSi iéden. 
two-masc glass-counT beer-parr.sc © better-NOM.PL one-ACC.SG.MASC 
“Two glasses of beer are better than one.” 


13.2.2 With Dual Nouns 


Dual nouns and pronouns always take plural agreement from adjectives (with 
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the exception of the dative/instrumental dual, as described in Section 12.8). 


(7) Ove rpe6a Hos o40K. 
O mé tréba nov ocbk. 
at I.LaT need-NOM.sG new-GEN.PL glasses.DL-GEN.PL 


“I need new glasses.” 


13.2.3 With Pluralia Tantum 


All pluralia tantum nouns naturally take plural agreement. This includes those 
that are semantically singular, such as kpbyHocrus kréunostija “fortress”. However, 
since these nouns are semantically singular, they can take adjectives that plural 
nouns generally cannot, including the numeral eaene iédene “one”. This leads to 
somewhat unusual sights as eAnu KpbyHoctus iédni kréunostijd “one fortress”, 
with a morphologically plural adjective “one”. 


13.2.4 With Compound Nominal Phrases 


Novegradian forms compound nominal phrases such as “apples and oranges”, 
where two different nouns together play a single semantic role such as the subject 
or direct object, using the preposition co so “with”, which requires the dative/in- 
strumental case. This means that a compound subject will therefore consist of two 
nouns—one nominative and one dative/instrumental. This complicates adjective 
agreement significantly. 


When both nouns are singular: 


e Ifan adjective modifies only one noun, or two different adjectives modify 
the two nouns, each agrees with the noun it is modifying: 
CAa3KO 10A0KO CO BOKYCHOM OpaH>KeM 
slazko idbloko so vékusnom orangem 


“a sweet apple and a tasty orange” 


e Ifan adjective modifies both nouns, it appears in the same case as the first 
noun, but plural, though is put after the second noun: 
AOAOKO C OpaH>KeM BOKYCHU 
idbloko s oranéem vokusni 


“a sweet apple and orange” 
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When both nouns are dual or plural: 


e Ifan adjective modifies only one noun, or two different adjectives modify 
the two nouns, each agrees with the noun it is modifying: 
caa3kv 6a0ra CO BOKyCHaMH OparbKaM 
slazki iabloga so vékusnami oranédm 


“sweet apples and tasty oranges” 


e Ifan adjective modifies both nouns, there are multiple options. Either a 
single plural adjective agreeing with the first noun is placed either before 
the first noun or after the second, or a plural definite adjective agreeing 
with the first noun is placed after the second noun. All of these cases can 
be ambiguous at times, so context is important to determine the intended 
meaning: 

CAa3KH AO0A0ra C OpaHKaM 
slazki iabloga s oranzam 


“sweet apples and oranges” 


aOAora C OpaHKaM CAa3KH 
iabloga s oranéam slazki 


“sweet apples and oranges” 


aOAora C OpaHKaM CAasKHe 
iabloga s oranéam slazkije 


“sweet apples and oranges” 


When one noun is singular and the other plural: 


e Ifan adjective modifies only one noun, or two different adjectives modify 
the two nouns, each agrees with the noun it is modifying: 
CAa3Ki sOaora co BOKYCHOM OpaH>KeM 
slazki iablogd so vékusnom ordnéem 
“sweet apples and a tasty orange” 


e Ifan adjective modifies both nouns, then a plural adjective agreeing in 
case with the first noun must be placed either before the first noun or 
after the second: 
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CAa3Ki sOaora Cc OpaH>KeM 
slazki idbloga s oranéem 


“sweet apples and a [sweet] orange” 


sOaora Cc OpaHoKeM CAa3Ki 
iabloga s oranéem slazki 


“sweet apples and a [sweet] orange” 


The rules differ slightly when dealing with a participle that is subordinating a 
clause to a compound nominal phrase. In such circumstances, the participle agrees 
in case, gender, and number with the first noun, but also must be definite. 


(8) Sc Hamtae a6A0Ko c OpaHpkeM, CTayAcHOe Ha CTY. 
Tas naslé idbloko s oranéem, staulénoie nd stut. 
Io find.pr-past-Masc apple-acc.sc with orange-paTINs.sG, place.PF- 
PTCP.PASS.PF-ACC.SG.NEUT.DEF on table-Loc.sG 


“L found an apple and orange placed on the table.” 


13.3 Degrees of Adjectives 
13.3.1 Comparative 


Comparative adjectives are used to compare two nouns in terms of a given 
qualitative adjective. Once the comparative suffix is added, agreement must still be 
made with the noun being directly modified using the comparative series of adjec- 
tive endings. Infinitive verbs may also be used in place of nouns, but with neuter 
agreement. 


(9) Ia erpa — nurepecueiima. 
Sd iegra — interesnéisa. 
this-NOM.SG.FEM game-NOM.SG 1) interesting-COMP-NOM.SG.FEM 
. . . . . »D 
This game 1s more interesting. 


A comparison to another noun is accomplished with Hexe nége “than” fol- 
lowed by the accusative case, which often shortens to Hex neg. A comma must 
immediately precede Hex(e). If the things being compared are two nouns, Hex(e) 
be dropped completely, and no comma is needed. 
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(10) Ila cy,e erpa — unrepecueitua(, Hex) my TaMo erpy. 
Sa sudeé iegra — interesnéisa(,nez) sh tamo iegrti. 
this-NOM.SG.FEM here game-NOM.SG 1) interesting-COMP-NOM.SG.FEM ( 
than) this-acc.sc.Fem there game-acc.sG 
“This game is more interesting than that game.” 


(11) Bookutu Maaeneli Bose-Te Aexe, HEK BaAMI. 
Vogiti malenei véze-te lége, neg valij. 
drive-1nF small-NoM.sG.MASC.DEF Car-NOM.SG-TOP © easy-COMP-NOM. 
sG.NEUT, than © large-acc.sG.MASC.DEF 
“Driving a small car is easier than driving a large one.” (nec cannot be 
dropped here because two verbs are being compared) 


The comparative adjectives 6oame bdlse “bigger” and Menume meénise “smaller” 
can also be used quantitatively, where they mean “more” and “fewer” respectively. 
These comparative adjectives must be in their definite forms. 


(12) Cyae 6oamme aemmurn Bos. 
Sudeé bélsije désiti vdz. 
here © big-comp-NOM.PL.DEF ten-ACC Car-GEN.PL 


“There are more than ten cars here.” 


The definite form must be used in the example above because the noun Bosu 
“cars” is being dropped to avoid a redundant-sounding phrase. If fully expanded, 
the above sentence is equivalent to Cyae ecar 60mm BosH, HExKe AcuIMTH BOS, lit- 
erally “Here there are more cars than ten cars”. 

The preposition ua va and the accusative case are used to qualify the difference 
between the two things being compared. 


(13) Ona xpakba MeHe Ha WICHbM CeHTUMETep. 
Ond krakja mené na sénji sentiméter. 
she.NoM short-COMP-NOM.SG.FEM I.acc on seven-ACC centimeter-GEN.PL 
“Shes shorter than me by seven centimeters.” 


A comparison of equality (“as... as”) is made using raxo (xe)... kako tako (Ze)... 
kako. Note the use of the nominative case after kako in the example below, as this 
could be considered a clipped form of “He as is smart as Einstein [is]”. 
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(14) One Tako 2xe one, Kako "Enuurretine. 
One tako Ze émne, kako Einstéine. 
he.nom thus EM?H intelligent-NoM.sc.masc, as Einstein-NoM 
“He’s as smart as Einstein.” 


The invariable forms Bekpe Hex vékje neg “more than” and Menuute Hex ménise 
neé “less than” are used to compare finite verbal phrases. One of the verbs may be 
dropped if they are the same and have the same subject. 


(15) Sc ay6ayH uepseHo BHHO Bekbe Hex (ay6ayH) 6bace. 
Tas lublun cérveno viné vékje neg (Lublin) béloie. 
I.Nom love-1scG red-acc.sG.NEUT wine-acc.sc more than (love-1sc) 
white-ACC.SG.NEUT.DEF 
‘I like red wine more than (I like) white wine.” 


Bexse is also used to form comparatives out of participles, which generally are 
incapable of taking regular comparative endings. It may be found in the Novegra- 
dian equivalent of the “more of an X than a Y” construction as well, which may be 


more accurately translated as “it is not a Y, so much as [it is] an X”. 


(16) Ie ner orybra, rbM Bekbe HOEK MyHTeM. 
ét otuéta, tém vekje neg puitem. 
Se nét otuéta, tém vékje nez putt 
this-No.sG be.NEG.3sG answer-GEN.sG, that.DaTINS.sG more than 
question-DATINS.sG 
“This is more of a question than an answer.” 


The adverb erse iegjé, when put before a comparative adjective, means “even 
[more]” and strengthens it further: erbe 6boame iegjé bélse “even bigger”. 


13.3.2 Superlative 


Superlative adjectives mark the greatest degree of some quality. For the most 
part, they share their forms with the comparative and rely on context to distin- 
guish the two. In 17 below, for example, only the superlative makes sense; “the 


bigger mountain in the world” is nonsensical. 
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(17) 


"Expepecre — ByHxbeH ropol BO BueM Mupb. 

Everéste — vuihjei goroi vo vijém mire. 

Everest-Nom © high-comp-DATINS.SG.FEM mountain-DATINS.sG in all.Loc. 
sG.MASC world-Loc.sG 

“Mt Everest is the highest mountain in the world.” 


If confusion might arise, the prefix naii- zai- added to the comparative form 


forces it to be interpreted as a superlative. This should not be used unless abso- 


lutely necessary, as its overuse sounds very uneducated. 


(18) 


Hobserpa,e-re rpadem co Muore ,,firsts". Bye 0 ToBO nupBe KpemeHe 
Ha BHeH Pyxun, CTapllM BAaCTepHH AparH Ha cpbAHoBbresb Eypons, 

WH CAHa 3€ HalipaHelll CHCTC€M TpaAoyH KaHadA, 3HalJMH BHe TO-Le 6ynae 
€ACHE 3¢€ HaHLMIeKb rpap, Eyporb Tipu wrem emoxs. 

Novegrade-te gradem so mnége “firsts” Buile 0 tové pirve krémene na vijéi 
Rudi, starsi vlasterni dragi na srédnovégévé Ieurdpé, i iédna ze nairanes sis- 
tém gradéun kanal, znacin vijé tb-ce butle iédene ze naicisekj grad Ieurdpé 
pri sém iépohe. 

Novegrade-Nom-Tor © city-DaTINs.sG with many.DaTINs “firsts”. 
Be-paST-MASC at TOP.GEN.SG first-NOM.SG.MASC kremlin-Nom.sG on all. 
LOC.SG.FEM Rus’-Loc, old-comp-NoM.PL paved-NOM.PL road-NOM.PL on 
medieval-Loc.sG.FEM Europe-Loc and one-NoM.FEM from suPER-early- 
COMP-GEN.PL system-GEN.PL urban-GEN.PL channel-GEN.PL, mean-ADV. 
IMPF all.NOM.PL REL.ACC.SG-that.NOM be-PAST-MASC ON€-NOM.SG.MASC 
from supER-clean-COMP-GEN.PL City-GEN.PL Europe-toc during this-Loc. 
SG.MASC epoch-Loc.sG 

“Novegrdde is a city of many firsts—it had the first kremlin in all of Rus, 
the oldest paved roads in Medieval Europe, and one of the earliest city sew- 
ers, making it one of the cleanest cities in Europe at the time.” 


Expressions such as “second-largest”, “third-largest”, etc (combinations of com- 


parative and ordinals) are formed periphrastically using the explicit superlative 


forms. The expression “second-largest X” is literally rendered as “second from the 


largest X”. This is one situation where the uaii- prefix is required. 
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(19) Heyrpaae — apyre 3e naii6oaeu rpaa, Pecny6anxb. 
Néugrade — drige ze naibdles grad Respublike. 
Néugrade-Nom © second-Nom.sc.masc from supER-large-COMP-GEN.PL 
city-GEN.PL Republic-GEn.sc 


“Néugrade is the second largest city of the Republic.” 


13.3.3 Intensive 


The intensive prefix npb- pré- is more or less equivalent in meaning with the 
adverb Beaem vélem “very”. While it can be used with any comparable adjective, 
many speakers hesitate with applying it to recent loans. 


(20) Ona mut cogaraa npbuutepecny anry. 
Ond mné' sodagla préjinterésnu nigu. 
she.NoM give.PF-PAST-FEM INTENS-interesting-ACC.sG.FEM book-acc.sG 
“She gave me a very interesting book.” 


It is also commonly used in certain fixed descriptions of historical and reli- 
gious figures: Mapua IIpbuncras Marija Préctstaia “the Most-Pure Virgin Mary”, 
Apocaay Ipbmyapeit laroslau Prémiudrei “Yaroslav the Wise”. 

After xaae kadé “what a...”, the prefix is very frequently used for emphasis. Here 
it would generally not be translated. 


(21) Kaae upbxpacne me acue! 
Kadeé prekrasne sé déne! 
what_kind-NoM.sG.MASC INTENS-beautiful-NoM.sG.Masc this.NOM. 
SG.MASC day-NoM.sG © 


“What a beautiful day!” 


The intensive prefix is most commonly used attributively. When the intensified 
adjective appears in the predicate, then the adverb Beaem vélem is usually preferred. 


13.3.4 Excessive 


The stressed prefix Bo- vé- indicates excessiveness, much like the English adverb 
“too (much)”. It is equivalent to and may be accompanied by the adverb Hamuor 
namnég “by far”, which generally follows the adjective it modifies. Excessive-de- 
gree adjectives may either directly modify a noun or employ copulas. 
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(22) Ia apara — Boanasna! 
Sa draga — vodiliana! 
this.NOM.SG.FEM road-NoM.sG © EXxCESS-long-NOM.SG.FEM 
“This road is too long!” 


(23) Oue mene HalipaBuae 10 Aparb BOAMASHS HaMHor! 
One mené napravile po drigé védiliané namnég! 
he.nom I.acc direct.pr-past-masc along road-Loc.sc Excess-long-Loc. 
SG.FEM by_far 
“He led me down too long of a road!” 


If some modifying clause is subordinated to an excessive-degree adjective, the 
adverb Hamuor must appear as well. 


(24) Illa scHuHa-Ta BOBaAa HaMHOr Co TbM-ue OA'bBadcw 61 Ac ThM. 
Sa lénina-ta vovala namnog so tém-ce odévales bi ids tem. 
this.NoM.SG.FEM shirt-NOM.SG-TOP EXCESS-big-NOM.SG.FEM by_far with 
REL.DATINS.SG-that.NOM dress-PAST-MASC-MID SUBJ.SG I.NOM TOP.DATINS.SG 
“This shirt is too big for me to wear.” 


Not all adjectives beginning with a stressed Bo- are excessive. Some are just co- 
incidence, such as Boxycue vékusne “tasty”. 

“Too many/much” and “too few/little” are expressed using the adverbs BomHore 
vomnoge (or BoMHOxe Vémnoze)and Bomaao vémalo (or BoMaae vdmale), respec- 
tively, with the following noun in the partitive case. 


13.3.5 Trial Superlative 


The trial superlative rpe- ¢re- is no longer productive in its original function as 
a superlative. The most common domain where it is found remains in religious 
terminology. 

However, in common usage it has gained a new function as a marker of sarcasm 
or hyperbole, a usage perhaps comparable to “scare quotes” in English. This is a 
colloquial phenomenon and should never appear in more formal contexts. 
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(25) Taxko-u, one pbsuae To-ye ersaMeHe-Te TpeBalikel ect. 
Tiko-i, éne rédzile tb-ce iegzdmene-te trevdikei iést. 
thus-be.3sc.cuiTic, he.NoM say-PAST-MASC REL.ACC.SG-that.NOM test-NOM. 
SG-TOP TRI-difficult-NoM.sG.MASC.DEF be.3sG 


“Yeah, he said the test was ‘really difficult” 


(26) Tpexkaacnaa Kara natackaall co AyepioM. 
Treklasnaia Katia natleklas so duerium. 
TRI-classy-NOM.SG.FEM.DEF Katia-NoM collide.pr-past-FEM-MID with door- 
DATINS.SG 
“Oh-so-smooth Katia walked into a door” 


13.4 Definite Adjectives 


Definite adjectives have three functions: nominalization, marking specifity, 
and topicalization agreement. This last usage is discussed later. 


13.4.1 Definite Adjectives Marking Nominalization 


When not modifying nouns directly, definite adjectives by themselves often in- 
dicate the ellipsis of the noun being modified, often “person” or “people”: osanue 
[ayau] odzdnije [lidi] “learned [people]” (by extention, “scientists”), BanHaa 
[xomuata] vannaia [kémnata] “bath [room]” (“bathroom”), pycckas [Kena] russ- 
kaia [Zend] “Russian [woman]”, etc. Each of the above can act as full nouns, albeit 
with adjectival declension; the full forms including the dropped noun are rarely 
seen except for emphasis. 

This is particularly common with dropped topics. This usage is considered dif- 
ferent than that described above because it is context-dependent. The meaning of 
paHHaa will be understood the same way in any situation, while ao6peii “good” 
would not. 


(27) _ ,,Korpuit kaxkuk-or TopTexk xoxpem?" ,,Coaati MHb Ooaueit." 
“Kotrij kazik-6t torték hékjes?” “Soddi mné bélsei.” 
“which-acc.sG.MASC.DEF piece-DIMIN-ACC.SG-TOP cake-PaRT.sG want- 
2sG?” “give.pF-2sG.IMPER I.DATINS large.cOMP-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF 


“Which piece of cake do you want?” “Give me the bigger [one].” 


In general, a lone definite adjective not modifying any noun can be interpreted 
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as “the X one”, unless it is a set expression such as BaHHas. 
13.4.2 Definite Adjectives Marking Specificity 


One of the most common uses for the definite adjectives is marking the speci- 
ficity of a noun. Specificity, a distinction made in Novegradian that tends to give 
non-natives quite a bit of trouble, is similar to definiteness in that it singles out a 
single noun from all others. However, unlike definiteness, it tends to specify more 
of a “the one and only” sort of quality, meaning specificity is more or less indepen- 
dent of context, while definiteness is strongly linked to it. This distinction may 
best be explained through examples. 

The phrase “Hoserpasecka(a) rpanuua” Novegrddeska(ia) granica means 
“Novegradian border”. The definite form, Hoserpaaeckas rpanuua, refers to the 
entire borders of the Republic of Novegrad. A question such as “Where is the 
Novegradian-per border?” would be used, for example, to ask someone to identify 
the nation’s border on a map. The indefinite form, Hoserpaaecka rpanuua, refers 
to “any” Novegradian border, or more properly, any sections of it. A question such 
as “Where is the Novegradian-1npeF border?” would be used in asking someone for 
directions to the border. Notice how specificity is independent of definiteness— 
the “indefinite” (or perhaps more accurately, “non-specific”) phrase Hoperpaaecka 
rpanuua is translated as “the Novegradian border”. Using the wrong specificity 
in a certain context will frequently cause unexpected results. If someone wanted 
directions but asks for the location of the (definite) Novegradian border, the re- 
ply will be something along the lines of “It starts at the Arctic Ocean, runs along 
Sweden into the Baltic Sea...” (or perhaps more likely a strange look from someone 
wondering why anyone would pull over to ask such a strange question). 

Another example is the phrase “Hoserpasecxe(it) yHupepcuaare” 
Novegradeske(i) universiddte, “Novegradian university”. The definite/specific 
form Hoserpaaeckeit ynusepcnaarte refers to Novegrad State University (in full 
Hoserpaaeckeit Cyaapecryenneit Yuusepcuaare), located in Novegrade Velikei. 
The indefinite/non-specific form HoBerpaaecke yHuBepcnaate refers to any uni- 
versity in Novegrad, or to an ethnically Novegradian university. Again, these 
terms are independent of definiteness in the English sense. A question such as 
Kyae Hoperpasecke yHusepcuaate? by itself would be translated as “Where is a 
Novegradian university?”, but in the context of a conversation about a Novegra- 
dian university and a Finnish university, it would be translated as “Where is the 
Novegradian university (as opposed to the Finnish)?” The specific form “Kyse 
Hoserpaaeckeit Yuusepcuaate?” will always result in the reply “In Novegrade 


Velikei”. 
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Any adjective, not just national ones, can display specificity: Llepseneit aype 
Cérvenei dire “Red Square (Moscow)”, uepsene aype cérvene dire “a red square 
or plaza”. 

Definite adjectives, as shown in several of the above examples, often form part of 
place names or specific locations, such as “Novegrad University” and “Red Square”. 
The tendency to use definite adjectives with place names is so strong that they will 
be used even when an indefinite meaning is impossible, such as Bapwoxeckoe mope 
Varigeskéie mére “the Baltic Sea”. Even though there are no other ‘baltic seas’ in 
existance, the Baltic Sea must take the definite form. 

Adjectives modifying nouns that already have definite adjectives must also be 
definite: 


(28) Craposbreselt Apocaasoseit Aype coxyauT co 3aaoxeHba Beanraeso 
Hoserpaaa. 
Starovégévei laroslavovei Dire sohiudit so zalogénja Veligdievo Novegrada. 
ancient-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF Yaroslav-ADJ-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF courtyard-NoM. 
sc come_from-3sc from foundation-GEN.sG Great-GEN.SG.MASC.DEF 
Novegrade-GENn 
“The ancient Yaroslav Court dates to the foundation of Novegrade Veltkei.” 


However, when a definite adjective modifies a noun phrase already including an 
adjective, there can be specificity disagreement. 

In the example below, the definite adjective is modifying the phrase BojHe 
naHTu “waterway”, not just naHTu “way, route”, which allows there to be specific- 
ity disagreement. However, if another adjective were added to the phrase (e.g,, 
“long”), it would have to be definite because it would now be modifying the entire 
phrase Bowro-Bapwxeckeit BoAHe mantu, which is definite. 


(29) Bowro-Bapwxeckeli BOAHe MaHTH posp bxKact TO-e BHU My3yT 
TIpemAaBuT BMCCTHU MOpa LlepxHaeso co Kacnurickuem u MOpa 
BapwoxeckaeBo. 

Vilgo-Vartgeskei vbdne panti rozré£ast té-ce véni muzut preplavit vmésti 
mora Cerndievo so Kaspijskijem i mora Varigeskdievo. 
Volga-Baltic-NoM.sG.MASC.DEF water-ADJ-NOM.SG.MASC Way-NOM.SG 
allow-3sG REL.ACc.sG-that.Nom ship-Nom.PL be_able-3pt sail_between- 
sup between sea-GEN.SG Black-GEN.sG.NEUT.DEF with Caspian-paTINs. 
SG.NEUT.DEF and sea-GEN.SG Baltic-GEN.SG.NEUT.DEF 

“The Volga-Baltic waterway allows ships to sail between the Black and Cas- 


pian Seas and the Baltic Sea.” 
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13.5 Possessive Adjectives 


Common Slavic frequently formed possessive constructions by converting the 
possessor into an adjective. This process is no longer productive in Novegradian, 
but it has left behind many traces. 

There were two main classes of possessive adjectives. In earlier forms of Noveg- 
radian (and still in the northern dialects of the language), the first was formed 
by adding the suffixes -uHe -ive to first, second, and sixth declension stems, -oBe 
-ove to third declension stems, and -ese -eve to fourth and fifth declension stems, 
identical in origin to the derivational suffixes that are still used today. These would 
decline as regular adjectives.' These are the original source of many surnames end- 
ing in -ou or -ine, but which now decline as regular nouns. 

On the other hand, many names of towns and other locations in Novegrad end 
in -oBo -ovo or -uHo -ino, the neuter form of the original adjectives. Such place 
names generally do still decline as neuter adjectives, though this does vary; some 
towns advocate adjectival declension while others advocate nominal declension. 

Other instances of originally possessive adjectives have since adopted new 
meanings: 6parese brateve “fraternal” (originally, “brother’s”), marepune mdterine 
“maternal”, etc. 

The other form of possessive adjective was formed with the suffix *-j-, which 
frequently resulted in consonant mutations. These types of possessives have al- 
most all adopted a new fixed meaning and are no longer viewed as possessives; 
the suffix itself ceased to be productive no later than the 14 century. However, 
many animal names have both a regularly-derived adjective form and a possessive 
form, such as komeue késene “feline” versus komue késie “cat’s”. Both forms are 
now identical in meaning and are fully interchangeable. However, certain disci- 
plines may prefer one or the other form; zoological and taxonomical fields prefer 
the -j- forms whenever available, for example. 

Only two truly possessive adjectives remain in common usage in the standard 
language, Boxe Bége “God’s” and Xpucrose Hristéve “Christ’s”, both of which 
were preserved due to Church Slavonic influence. While they do not have to, they 
typically follow the possessed noun. In the written language they should always be 
capitalized. 


1 In Old Novegradian, these possessive adjectives were always indefinite. How- 
ever, as they began to lose their productivity, their declension was brought more in line 
with other adjectives, and since most surviving possessive adjectives were found in place 
names, they naturally became definite. Modern Novegradian dialects that still have 
productive possessive adjectives vary in their usage; some maintain the older pattern of 
always declining as indefinite adjectives, while others may freely switch between definite 
and indefinite just as any other adjective would. 
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(30) Ona xbaosaaa urony-To c o6pasem XpuicroBom. 
Ond kélovala igénu-to s dbrazem Hristévom. 
she.NoM kiss-pastT-FEM ikon-acc.sG-Top with image-paTINs.sG Christ- 
POSS-DATINS.SG.MASC 
“She kissed an ikon with the image of Christ.” 


While the genitive Xpucra Hristd could be substituted and the sentence would 
remain grammatical, most speakers find would find it rather awkward to do so. 


13.6 Adjective Modifiers 


There are a number of common adverbs and expressions used to modify the 
intensity of adjectives. Some of these include: 


e Beaem vélem — “very” 

e somaoHs vdéploné — “quite, to a great degree”. Not as strong as BeAem. 

e Bo AoOps crenenbu vo ddbré stepenjt, ombpub domerné, wambpub 
namerné, Mbpu mérné — “fairly, rather”. Not as strong as Boraous. The 
first three have positive connotations, while mbpue has more of a negative 
connotation. Bo ao6p crenexu is somewhat bookish and more typical 
of higher registers, though its more colloquial varient Bo creneHbu vo ste- 
penjt is more common in speech, but unacceptable in writing. Hambpx 
is limited to more casual registers. 

© raxox tékog — “so”. This form must be placed before the adjective being 
modified. Alternatively, raxo t4ko may be placed before the adjective and 
xe Ze after it: Taxon uHTepecue takoz interésne, rako uHTepecue xe tako 
interésne Ze “so interesting”. 

e Bbpuxb verné, nonpayAoi popraudoi — “really”. An intensive like Beaem, 
but also attempts to counter perceived disbelief on the part of the lis- 
tener/reader. 

e Beau vélné, socroext dostdiené — “enough”. Beaut is generally only used 
to modify adjectives modifying people, while aocroex’ can modify any 
adjective. The former must go before the adjective, while the latter can 
go either before or after. Aocroent also has the colloquial variant socrait 
dbstai. 


e maaeu mdlené — “a little bit”. Must go before the adjective. 
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e maaomaaeHt malomdlené — “a tiny bit”. Must go before the adjective. 


All of the above modifiers may be placed either before or after the adjective un- 
less otherwise specified. 

There are also a number of comparative modifiers. Note that not all of them 
require the comparative form of an adjective, even though they have a comparative 
meaning: 


e comp + HamuHor “zamndg “much more” — MoxuHeiime HamHor moknéise 
namnég “much more capable” 

e ere iegjé + COMP — “even more”: erbe MoKHelime iegjé moknéise “even 
more capable” 

e Menu ménisé + apy — “less”: Menuurb MoxHe ménisé mékne “less ca- 
pable” 

e mMeHuuth ménisé + ADJ + HamHor namndg — “much less”: Menuurb MOKHEe 
Hamuor meénisé mékne namnédg “much less capable” 

e erpe MeHuurh iegjé ménisé + avj — “even less”: erbe MeHuurb MOKHe iegjé 
ménisé mokne “even less capable” 

e HeMHOrOM zemndgom + comp — “a bit more”: HeMHOrOM MOKHeIiIe 
nemnégom moknéise “a bit more capable” 

e HeMHOTOM MeHuuIb nemndgom ménisé + avj — “a bit less”: HemHorom 


MeHuuh MoKHe nemndgom ménisé mékne “a bit less capable” 


The adverb Hemnorom nemnégom may freely be replaced by its diminutive 
He€MHOXKKOM nemndzkom. 


13.7 Secondary Predicate Adjectives 
13.7.1 True Predicates 


Secondary predicate adjectives are adjectives that describe the subject or ob- 
ject of the sentence during the performance of the verb (e.g,, “Ievane came home 
drunk”), as opposed to an intrinsic quality of the subject (“Drunk Ievane came 
home”) or an adverb modifying the verb (“Ievane drunkenly came home”). In 
Novegradian, secondary predicate adjectives appear after the primary predicate; 
they agree with their head in gender and number, but are always in the dative/ 
instrumental case and indefinite, no matter the case and definiteness of the head 
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noun. When there is both a subject and direct object present in the sentence, it can 
be ambiguous which the adjective is modifying unless their genders are distinct. 


(31) One mpumiae AyMose nano. 
One prislé duméve pidnom. 
he.No arrive.PE-PAST-Masc homewards drunk-Masc.sG.DATINS 
“He came home drunk.” 


(32) Sc opupbae naayaxsoi. 
Tas i ovidele placakjoi. 
Lom she.acc see.PF-PAST-MASC Cry-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-DATINS.SG.FEM 
(<a . » 
T saw her crying. 


13.7.2 Other Adjectival Adjuncts 


Transitive verbs that can nevertheless take an adjectival argument also make it 
dative/instrumental and indefinite, agreeing in gender and number with whatever 


their logical head may be. 


(33) Ac coneaosam + Kpacuoit. 
Tas socédovam ié' krasnoi. 
I.Nom consider-1sc she.acc beautiful-DaTINS.sG.FEM 
“I consider her beautiful.” 


Verbs that normally can take a predicate adjective in the nominative case in- 
stead use the dative/instrumental when the subject is eliminated. This can be 
seen, for example, in the adjectival and adverbial participles of 6yuru “be” or craru 
“become”, which can take complements directly but not subjects. However, even 
when the adverbial participles are used as simultative verbs, the complement must 
remain in the dative/instrumental. 


(34) Bye sacrayacHom BHOoy H BHOy, 0 HH Tpeba pbxKaTHM OTpyKHTU AU 
mpecrayAcHbe. 
Buive zastaulenom vnéu i vnou, o ni tréba régatis otruéiti li prestaulénje. 
be-apv.pF delay-pTcp.Pass.PF-DATINS.SG.MASC again and again, at we.LAT 
need-NoM.sG decide-1nF-MID cancel.pr-InF whether performance-NoM.sG 
“Having been delayed time after time, we need to decide whether to cancel 
the performance.” 
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This is also true of complements of 6yutu or craru when the verb is impersonal. 
The adjective will always be neuter in such cases. 


(35) Ao6po ecr 6ynTH Maajom. 
Dobro iést buiti mladom. 
good-nom.sg.neut be.3sg be-inf young-datins.sg.neut 
“Its good to be young.” 


13.7.3 Semi-Predicatives 


The three adjectives eaene iédene “alone”, came sdme “by oneself”, and pase rade 
(no English equivalent, see below) are known as semi-predicatives, since they act 
more like adverbs yet show case agreement. They may pattern either as regular 
adverbs or as secondary predicates, but generally appear in the nominative case, 
not the dative/instrumental. 


(36) Ona omtaa ena. 
Onda osla iédna. 
she.NoM leave.PF-PAST-FEM ON€-NOM.SG.FEM 


“She left alone/by herself.” 


(37) ILe-ro came mysyH abaaTu! 
Sé-to sime mizun délati! 
this.Nom.sc-Top by_oneself-Nom.sc.masc be_able-1sG do-1nF 
“T can do it myself!” 


Sentences with paae 7dde are often translated into English using verbs such as 
“like” or “enjoy”. It lacks an English adverbial equivalent, except in the future tense 
where it is similar to “gladly” or “with pleasure”. It is frequently interchangeable 
with the verb paaeru radeéti “enjoy”, except that paae cannot be negated to mean 
“do not enjoy”. 


(38) Ic page ropopyn cou eit. 
Ids rade govorun son iéi. 
Lom gladly-Nom.sc.masc talk-1sc with-n she.paTins 
“T enjoy talking with her.” 
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(39) Ic page mpuitayH Ko Bame Bo HacrymHy CH bKeHY. 
Ids rade prijdun ko vame vo nastupnu snéenu. 
Lom gladly-Nom.sc.Masc arrive.PF-1sG towards you.DATINS.PL in next- 
ACC.SG.FEM December-acc.sG 
‘T will gladly visit you next December.” 


(40) Onn paau ue pa6oraru. 
Oni radi ne rabotati. 
they.Nom gladly-Nom.pL NEG work-3PL 
“They enjoy not working.” 


In impersonal sentences or in other situations where there is no true subject, 
the three semi-predicatives take a special ending: eauy i¢dnu, camy sdmu, paay 
radu. This fossilized form originates from an old dative case ending that Novegra- 
dian has long since lost in other words, and is known as the “impersonal dative”. 


(41) Mut rpusoxno 6yurn any. 
Mné trivééno buiti iédnu. 
L.DATINS disquieting-NOM.SG.NEUT be-INF One-DAT_IMPERS 
“Being alone makes me feel uneasy.” 


(42) Paay ranyacyn! 
Rddu tancasci! 
gladly-par_tmpers dance-3sG-MID 
“Dancing is fun!” 


13.8 Numbers 


13.8.1 Inanimate Numerals 


In Novegradian, case is generally marked on the numeral while the noun is 
forced to agree with the numeral modifying it. 

Eaeue (1) is a pronominal adjective, and declines in the same way as other pro- 
nouns such as me “this”. It always appears in the same case and number as the noun 
it modifies. 
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(43) Eanaraapa — Ao6po, a Aost — cybure. 
lédna glava — débro, a dove — suéSe. 
one-NOM.SG.FEM head-Nom.sG © good-NoM.SG.NEUT, whereas two.FEM- 
Nom © better-NOM.SG.NEUT 
“One head is good, but two is better.” 


Other numbers observe a direct/indirect case distinction, with different behav- 
iors depending on whether the noun phrase bears a direct case (nominative or 
accusative) or an indirect case (all others). In the direct cases, the numeral assumes 
the nominative or accusative case, and then assigns a particular form to the noun, 
often identical to the genitive case. In indirect cases, both the numeral and noun 
assume the same case, more akin to a typical adjectival relationship. 

The numerals aosa/Aost (2), rpu/tp (3), and yerupu (4) all typically force 
the noun they modify to take the special count form in direct cases. This form is 
identical to or close to the genitive singular for masculine and neuter nouns, and 
the nominative plural for feminine nouns; the exact formation rules are described 
in the relevant nominal and adjectival morphology sections. In indirect cases, the 
noun takes the same case as the numeral, and is plural. 

However, for the handful of nouns with a distinct dual form, the rules for aoBa/ 
Aosb (2) are slightly different. In this case, the quantified noun always takes the 
same case as the numeral in its dual forms. 

The numerals 5 through 10 all require the genitive plural in direct cases, and 
match cases in all other situations. 

The following tables summarize the forms taken by masculine, neuter, and 
feminine nouns with each subgroup of numeral in both a direct case (here, the 
nominative) and an indirect case (the dative-instrumental). The neuter noun, oxo 
ko “eye”, has distinct dual forms. 

All numerals in the subject position other than “one” take plural agreement on 
verbs and nominative plural agreement on adjectives across the copula (as in ex- 
ample 46 below). Since nouns in Novegradian are considered subordinated to the 
numerals, verbs must agree with the numeral (and thus be plural even if the noun 
is in the genitive singular) and trans-copular adjectives must agree with the nu- 
meral (and thus be plural and nominative, since the numeral is also nominative). 


(44) 3c aosyx 30a ByuGepbre Menuutee. 
Ze dévuh z6l vuiberéte meniséie. 
from two.GEN evil-GEN.PL pick_out-2PL.IMPER less-NOM.SG.NEUT.DEF 
“From two evils, choose the lesser.” 
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Sg 
Genitive 
Pl 


Direct 


Indirect 


3-4 


5-10 


(45) Sc opuabac AoBa OKU-TH, ropeKbue Bo TeMb. 


Masculine Indefinite 
TIAaBe AYM 
plave dim 
“a blue house” 
TIAaBa AYMY 
plava dimu 
TIAaB AYM 
plav dim 
CACHE ILAaBe AYM 
iédene plave dim 
AOBa I1AaBa AyMa 
déva plava dima 
Tpu MAaBa AyMa 
trt plava dima 
Tl€TH AaB AYM 
pti plav dim 
€AHOM IIAaBOM AYMOM 
iédnom plavom dimom 
AOBbMa T1AaBaMu AyMaM 
dévéma plavami dumam 
TpemM T1AaBaMu AyMaM 
trém plavami dumim 
TlI€Te€M TAaBaMu AYMaM 
pétem plavami dumam 


Tas ovideéle déva bki-ti, gorékjije vo temé. 


Masculine Definite 
TlAaBeH AYM 
plavei dim 
“the blue house” 
TIAaBacBO AYMy 
plavaievo dimu 
TIAaBUX AYM 
plavih dim 
CACHE ILAaBel AYM 
iddene plavei dim 
AOBa IlAaBad AyMa 
déva plavaia dima 
TPH MAaBad AyMa 
trt plavaia dima 
TieTH MWAaBUx AYM 
péti plavih dim 
€AHOM IIAaBHeM AYMOM 
i¢dnom plavijem dimom 
AOBbMa AaBHeMH AyMaM 
dévéma plavijemi dumam 
TpemM TlAaBHeCMU AyMaM 
trém plavijemi dumam 
TleTeM WAaBHeMu AyMaM 
pétem plavijemi dumam 


I.NOM see.PF-PAST-MASC twO.NEUT-ACC eye-NOM.DL-TOP, shine-PTCP.ACT. 


IMPF-NOM.PL.DEF in darkness-Loc.sG 


“Tsaw two eyes shining in the darkness.” 


(46) Llerupu BpbMena spt cyAe — BeAeM HE3OXOAHH. Abreuem 2KapKo, 


2KUMOH KAaAHO. 


Cétiri vrémena idré sudé — vélem nezbhodni. Létenem garko, gimoi 


kladno. 


four-NOM time-COUNT year-GEN.SG here © very dissimilar-Nom.PL. Sum- 


mer-DATINS.SG hot-NOM.SG.NEUT, winter-DATINS.SG cold-NOM.SG.NEUT 


“The four seasons here are very different—summer is very hot, winter is 


very cold.” 
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Neuter Indefinite Neuter Definite 
TIAaBO OKO TIAaBOe OKO 
plavo oké plavoie bko 
“a blue eye” “the blue eye” 
T1AaBa OKy TIAaBacBO OKy 
Sg cd ee 
oe plava bku plavdievo bku 
Genitive 
TIAaB OK TIAABUX OK 
Pl ee ‘sch of 
plav ok plavib ok 
CAHO IIAaBO OKO CAHO TAaBOe OKO 
iédno plavo bko iédno plavoie dko 
2 AOBa IIAaBa OKH AOBa IIAaBacA OKH 
. déva plava bki déva plavaia bki 
Direct 
Tpu TIAaBa OKy Tpu TlAaBaA OKy 
3-4 she ca i ee 
trt plava 6ku tri plavaia bku 
Ti¢TH MWAaB OK TleTH MAABUX OK 
5-10 ee hi, bs feck 3 
pti plav ok peti plavih ok 
1 CAHOM ITA@aBOM OKOM CAHOM IIAaBHeM OKOM 
iédnom plavom bkom iédnom plavijem bkom 
2 AOBbMa 1AaBaMa OrOMa =—S— AOBBMa I1AaBHeMa OFOMa 
: dévéma plavamaogima _dévéma plavijema ogdma 
Indirect 
3 4 TpemM T1AaBaMH OFaM TpemM TlAaBHeMH OFaM 
trém plavami ogdm trém plavijemi ogdm 
gs 10 TI€T€M IAaBaMH O©aM TleT€M MAaBHeMH OFaM 
pétem plavami ogim pétem plavijemi ogim 


(47) Ila xoaa kunt meru Mapex. 
Sa kéla kénit péti marek. 
this.NOM.SG.FEM cola-NOM.SG cost-3sG five-NOM mark-GEN.PL 
“This cola costs five marks.” 


As shown in the tables above, adjectives inside the numeral phrase follow the 
same rules as nouns. However, the same is not true of adjectives modifying the en- 
tire numeral phrase. If the adjective precedes the numeral phrase, it will always be 
plural and match the case of the numeral (excluding of course eaeue “one”, which 
as an adjective does not have atypical agreement rules). 

The one more complicated situation is the numeral josa “two” in the dative- 
instrumental case. As previously discussed, adjectives have a special dative-instru- 
mental dual ending? -ama -ama (definite -uema -ijema), the only distinctly dual 


2 This ending is typically considered to be a case of “ending spreading” rather 
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Feminine Indefinite 


TiAaBa HHTa 


Feminine Definite 


T1AaBad HHTa 
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plava niga plavaia niga 
“a blue book” “the blue book” 
S mAaBh Hurb TAaBbe HUrh 
. 8 plave nigé plvéie nigé 
Genitive 
T1AaB HUT TLAaBUX HUT 
Pl is bath cad 
plav nig plavih nig 
1 €AHa IlAaBa HUTA eAHa IlAaBast Hura 
i¢dna plava niga i¢dna plavaia niga 
2 AOBS mAaBh Hurb AoBS mAaBbe Hurb 
; dévé plavé nigé déve plavéie nigé 
Direct 
3-4 Tpb naaBh nurh Tpb naapbe nurh 
tre plavé nigé tr plavéie nigé 
TeTH AaB HUT TeTH WAaBUX HUT 
5-10 he Pag ben behh 
peti plav nig péi plavih nig 
1 e€AHOH MAaBOM HHTOU €AHOM MAaBOIOH HHTOH 
iédnoi plavoi nigoi i¢dnoi plavoiun nigoi 
5 AOBbMa 1AaBaMu HuraM = —s AOB/bMa T1AaBiieMa Ham 
: dévéma plavami nigim —_ dévéma plavijema nigdm 
Indirect 
aA TpeM l1AaBaMv Ham TpeM IlAaBHeMu HUTaM 
trém plavami nigdm trém plavijemi nigdm 
5-10 TleTeM MAaBaMu HUTaM TleTeM 1AaBHeMH HUTaM 


pétem plavami nigdm pétem plavijemi nigim 


adjective form. If the noun in the numeral phrase has a distinct dual, then a pre- 
posed adjective modifying the entire numeral phrase must appear in this dual form 
in the dative-instrumental case. If the noun does not have a distinct dual, both the 
dative-instrumental plural and dative-instrumental dual endings are acceptable. 
¢ KOXKHH AOBS spb 
kégni dove iaré 
every-NOM.PL two-NOM year-COUNT 
¢ KOXKHaMa/KOKHAaMH AOBbMa ApaM 
kéénama/kéénami dévéma idram 
every-DATINS.DL/every-DATINS.PL twO-DATINS year-DATINS.PL 


than a true dual adjective declension, where the dual ending -ama spreads from the noun 
to the adjective, replacing the very similar adjectival plural -amu. However, it is never used 


when the noun lacks a distinct dual (and there is therefore nowhere for the ending to 
“spread” from). 
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¢ KOXKHH AOBS poxh 
kégni dove roké 
every-NOM.PL two-NoM hand-NoM.PL 
e KOxKHaMa/*kKOoKHAaMH AOBbMa poroMa 
kégnama/*kégnami dévéma rogéma 


ever -DATINS.DL/*eve -DATINS.PL CWO-DATINS hand-paTINS.DL 
Bs 


When the adjective follows the numeral phrase, the rules differ slightly. In in- 
direct cases, the adjective is always plural (or optionally dual in the dative-instru- 
mental) and matches the case of the numeral, much as adjectives inside the nu- 
meral phrase. In direct cases, the adjective may either agree with the numeral (and 
thus be nominative or accusative plural) ov the noun (and thus appear the genitive 
plural or count forms). Typically, the preference is for the count form for 2-4 and 
the nominative/accusative plural for 5-10, though the nominative/accusative plu- 
ral for 2-4 and genitive plural for 5-10 are possible*. The same rules apply for dual 
nouns; the lone adjectival dual ending -ama -ama is not used in postposed position. 

¢ AOBa OKH, KoTpa/KOTpU 

déva 6ki, kétra/kétri 

twO-NOM eye-NOM.DL, that-count/that-NOM.PL 
© AOBYX OKy, KOTOpP 

dévuh bku, kotor 

tWO-GEN eye-GEN.DL, that-GEN.PL 
¢ [1eTH B03, KOTpH/KOTOp 

piti v6z, kétri/kétor 

five-NOM car-GEN.PL, that-Nom.PL/that-GEN.PL 
e rleTex BO3, KOTOp 

péteh voz, kétor 
e five-GEN car-GEN.PL, that-GEN.PL 


For all higher numbers, the appropriate form of the quantified noun phrase 
depends on the last portion of the number. If it ends in 1 (such as 21, 91, 131), the 
same rules apply as for eacue (i.e., typical adjectival agreement). If it ends in 2 (22, 
62, 282), the same rules apply as for 2 (count forms, dual forms). If it ends in 3 or 
4 (24, 83, 644), the same rules apply as for 3 and 4 (count agreement). If it ends 


3 In the National Corpus, the prevalence breakdown is roughly as follows: 
e 2-4with count form: 75% 
e 2-4with nom/acc pl: 25% 
e 5-10 with nom/acc pl: 90% 
e 5-10 with gen pl: 10% 
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in 5 through 9 or 0 (49, 20, 100), the same rules apply as for 5 through 10 (geni- 
tive plural agreement). The only exception are the teens 11 through 19, which all 
fall into the 5-10 group, since historically the -utu ending of these numbers is a 
contracted form of aemurtu “ten”. 

Number words with values over 999, such as Tumuxkea tisikja “thousand”, 
muaéue milidne “million”, and above are all technically nouns, and decline as 
nouns. The following noun must therefore be in the genitive plural as would nor- 
mally be expected in a genitive relationship (rummxpa kuaomerep ¢ésikja kilométer 
“thousand kilometers”), although if the number continues afterwards, the rest of 
the number declines as an appositive phrase rather than a governed one, main- 
taining the same case (muaéue Aosa milidne déva “1.000.002”, not *muaéue Aosyx 
miliéne dévuh, which would be interpreted as “a million twos”). If there is a modi- 
fier before these nouns, the noun/numeral must declined as a quantified noun: 
AOBa MUAéHa eAeHe déva miliéna iédene “2.000.001”, aemmutTu muaéu désiti milion 
“10.000.000”. However, the partitive singular and plural may freely be used in this 
situation as well, so aemutu muaéuey désiti miliéneu is an acceptable variant for 
ten million. 

By inverting the numeral and the noun being modified, the value of the nu- 
meral is blurred somewhat. For example, nunuayutu kuaomerep pinndciti kilome- 
ter means “fifteen kilometers”, while kuaomerep nunuayntu kilométer pinndaciti 
means “approximately fifteen kilometers”. This meaning can be reinforced with 
the adverb orowo ogéto “approximately”. 


13.8.2 Animate Numerals 


The animate numerals are variants of the normal numerals required when 
modifying animate nouns (humans or animals). The same rules apply as the inani- 
mate numerals in regard to which case is required. Since “one” does not have an 
animate form, numerals such as 21, 101, and 571 will be identical for both animate 
and inanimate nouns. 


(48) Bo mem kaacb ecar AyaAeuim meHTepo cTyAcHeKb. 
Vo sém klasé iésat duadési séntero studénekj. 
in this.Loc.sc.masc class-Loc.sG be.3PL twenty seven.ANIM-NOM student- 
GEN.PL 
“There are twenty seven students in this class.” 


Animate numerals also have two other functions not related to animacy. When 
an animate numeral is used to modify an inanimate noun, the meaning is blurred 
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slightly. This has exactly the same effect as inversion does with inanimate numer- 
als, and is especially common in time expressions. 


(49) Ayma 6aayH no nHHHaMTepo MUHYT. 
Dima badun po pinndcitero minut. 
at_home be.rut-Isc on fifteen.aNIM-ACC minute-GEN.PL 
‘Tl be home in about fifteen minutes.” 


When used appositively in its nominative form after a noun, it can indicate a 
modifier that doesn’t affect the plurality. This is common with house numbers, 
bus lines, and the like. The noun itself is free to be in any case, and does not need 
to agree with the numeral (which is indeclinable when used this way). 


(50) Ore Tpe6a TpamBas LleTepo co TbM-Le AOAC AOB OcIMAaMa. 
O té tréba tramvdia cétero so tém-ce doidés dov ospidata. 
at yYOU.LAT need-NOM.SG streetcar-GEN.SG four.ANIM with REL.DATINS.SG- 
that.NoM get_to.PF-2sG up_to-v hospital-cEn.sc 
“You need to take streetcar number four to get to the hospital.” 


13.8.3 Irregular Nouns with Numerals 


Only one noun has a truly irregular, suppletive form when quantified by a nu- 
meral: “person/people”. In all other circumstances, the singular is based on Ay>xa 
duza “person, soul” and the plural on ayau /édi “people”, but when quantified 
most forms are based on the singulative noun ayauua /idina “person”. Only nu- 
merals ending in eaene “one” continue to be based on ay>xa. On the other hand, if 
the last element of the numeral ends in “thousand”, “million”, “billion”, etc, then 
the genitive plural of ayau is used (as these act more like nouns than numerals). 

Some examples: 

e eAHa Aya iédna duzd “one person” 

e AoBb ayaunt déve lidiné “two people” 

e metu AyAnu péti ludin “five people” 

e Ayaaemuru ayann duadésiti ludin “twenty people” 

e Ayaaemm eana Aya duadési iédna duza “twenty one people” 

e cro ayauu sté ludin “one hundred people” 

e Tumuxksa aya tsikja lid “one thousand people” 

e THUIMKba eAHa Ayxa tsikja édna dugd “one thousand one people” 


e AoBb Tumukn ays, déve tisikji lid “two thousand people” 
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e AoBb THUIMKEU MMYOT AyAUH Adve tisikji picdt ludin “two thousand five 


hundred people” 


13.8.4 Quantified Pronouns 


In most situations, the expression “the [numeral] of [pronoun]” (e.g., “the 
three of us”) is translated using the regularly-declined pronoun plus a numerical 
adverb of accompaniment (2-7) or an animate numeral in the dative/instrumental 


(8 or more). The numeral must always come after the pronoun. 


(51) Sc opuabae ux YerpoM Ha mapKb. 
Tas ovidele th cétrom na parke. 
I.NoM see.PF-PAST-Masc they.acc foursome on park-Loc.sG 
“Tsaw the four of them in the park.” 


The one exception is when the quantified pronoun is the subject of an existen- 
cial construction. In this case, the nominative case animate numerals are used with 


the genitive case pronouns. These two elements may appear in any order. 


(52) Byvan nace nenrepo. 
Buili nase péntero. 
be-PAsT-PL we.GEN five.ANIM-NOM 


“There were five of us.” 
This latter construction even applies for numerals ending in “one”, which takes 


a genitive plural ending: bywan ux ayaaemm eanux Buili th duadési iednth “There 


were twenty-one of them”. 


13.9 Adverbs 


13.9.1 From Adjectives 


Most adverbs are derived from adjectives using the sufhix -b -é. If the adjective 
contains the suffix -ck- -sk-, Ha- ma- must be prefixed as well. The most unmarked 
position for such adverbs is immediately before the main verb. 
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(53) One 6yucrps oc6brae 0, Meue. 
One buistré osbégle od mene. 
he.Nom fast-aDv run_away.PF-PAST-MASC from I.GEN 
“He quickly ran away from me.” 


(54) Onn ao6ps rosopar Hapyccx$, a xyab Hanoperpaaeck. 
Ont débré govorat narusské, a hidé nanovegradeske. 
they.Nom good-apy speak-3pr on-Russian-apy, whereas bad-apv on- 
Novegradian-apv 


“They speak Russian well, but Novegradian poorly.” 


Adverbs in -b must be distinguished from neuter impersonal adjectives in -o 
(as in sentences like mx Kaaano “I am cold”). While neither have an antecedent, 
they are morphologically and syntactically distinct. Neuter adjectives are capable 
of having an antecedent without having to restructure the entire clause (although 
the meaning will change significantly); adverbs can never have antecedents. 


13.9.2 From Numerals 


The set of adverbs derived from numerals is limited, existing only for the nu- 
merals two through seven. However, other values may be expressed periphrasti- 
cally. 

The adverbs of comparison (adudjin, natréjin, nacttro, etc) may be placed af- 
ter a comparative adjective as a multiplicative (using the conjunction Hex neg for 
comparison) or as an independent adverb meaning “X-fold”. For numbers other 
than two through seven, the construction may be expressed periphrastically as Ha 
na + accusative inanimate numeral + xpare krdte, declined appropriately. The 
noun xpare krdte has no real translation into English. It is only used in this type of 
multiplicative construction to mean “X times”. 


(55) IIe MOPCTeHH — Aparxke HATPOHH HOX Ile, KOTpe OBHAbAa AC BO BHAOPS 
MapHars. 
Sé porsteni — dréée natréjin neg sé, kétre ovidéla ids vo vidébré marndté. 
this.NoM.sG.MASC ring-NoM.sG © expensive-COMP-NOM.SG.MASC three_ 
times than this.acc.sG.Masc, that-ACC.SG.MASC see.PF-PAST-FEM I.NOM in 
other-LOC.sG.MASC store-LOC.SG 


“This ring is three times as expensive as the one I saw in the other store.” 
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(5 6) O6ueme BYHTYOPecTYy OBCAHLMAE Ha AyaACWIMTH Kpat. 
Obiéme vuituérestwu ovelicile na duadésiti krat. 
capacity-NOM.SG production-GEN.sG increase.PF-PAST-MASC On twenty. 
ACC times-GEN.PL 
“Production increated twentyfold.” 


Kpare krdte may also be modified by other quantifiers and be followed by a 
comparative adverb to specify the nature of the multiplicative relationship. 


(57) Ie rpene uaer muore kparey myaHeiius. 
Sé tréne idét mnoge kréteu mudnéise. 
this.NOM.SG.MASC train-NOM.SG g0.DET-3sG many times-PaRT.PL slow- 
COMP-ADV 
“This train is many times slower.” 


The adverbs of intensity also serve as multiplicatives of adjectives, but only non- 
comparatives. It also can indicate how many times an action was performed if used 
as an independent adverb. Periphrastically, it may be expressed as Ha ma + numeral 
+ pase raze, declined appropriately. Pase means “time” or “occurence”. 


(58) One naayoiinu BuAuse. 
One nadudici vinive. 
he.nom two_times guilty-NoM.sG.MAsc 
“He is doubly to blame.” 


(59) One mene npoxkuac Ha ACHIMTH pas mpocreHba. 
One mené prozile na désiti rdz prosténja. 
he.nom I.acc ask-pasT-MaSC on ten-ACC time-GEN.PL forgiveness-GEN.SG 
“He’s told me ten times that he’s sorry.” (lit. “asked for forgiveness ten 
times”) 


The adverbs of accompaniment indicate how many people were involved in an 
action, but not as a core argument (that is, “they went as a pair” as opposed to “the 
pair went”). They could be considered equivalent to the English adverb “togeth- 
er”, except that they mark number explicitly. For numbers beyond seven, they are 
formed using the simple dative/instrumental case, but this is uncommon; beyond 
seven it becomes rather unnecessary and awkward to specify exact numbers, so the 


generic pasom rdzom “together” may be used. 
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(60) Myx oman tpoem. 
Mui osli tréiem. 
We.NOM leave.PF-PAST-PL threesome 


“The three of us left together.” 


13.9.3 Of Position 


Novegradian has a full set of adverbs that indicate location and direction to or 


from a given point. As with several other Slavic languages, these include distinct 
adverbs meaning “upstairs” and “downstairs”. 


Up Down Upstairs Downstairs 
BOBpexb BOHH35 Happexb HaHu3b 
At vovréhé vonize navréhé nanizé 
“above” “below” “upstairs” “downstairs” 
HaBep H&KCHb KOBPpCxOM KOHH3C€M 
To naver nagenj kovréhom konizem 
“upward” “downward” “to upstairs” “to downstairs” 
COXKCHb 
cype CO2KCHB cype Jen 
ypexy ken ypexy sodénj 
From suréhu sozenj suréhu P 
Z “ ‘ ek = from down- 
from above from below from upstairs ae 
stairs 
Forward Backward Left Right 
Bormpeab m03aA'b Haabpb HalipaBh 
At voprédé pozadé nalévé naprave 
“ahead” “behind” “on the left” “on the right” 
KompeAem KO3aAeM KOAbBOM KompaBoM 
To koprédem kozadem kolévom kopravom 
“foward” “backward” “leftward” “rightward” 
conmpeaa co3aaa cAbBa conpaBa 
From sopréda sozdda sléva soprava 
“from in front” “frombehind” “from the left” “from the right” 


All of the locative adverbs also have more colloquial forms with initial stress 
and a zero-ending locative: Bospex vdureh “above”, Bonus véniz “below”, Happex 
navreh “upstairs”, Hanus ndniz “downstairs”, sonpea vdpred “ahead”, nosaa pézad 


“behind”, naaby zdléu “on the left”, Hanpay néprau “on the right”. In speech, these 
are far more common than the full forms listed in the table. 
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There is no distinction between “from above/below” and “from upstairs/ 


downstairs”. 


(61) Koiiaa aobacum Ao npeurbka, noppaan me6e KoAbBoM. 
Kéida doiédes do préstka, povradt sebé kolévom. 
when go_up_to_by_vehicle.pr-2sc up_to intersection-GEN.sG, turn.PF- 
2SG.IMPER REFLX.ACC leftward 


“When you reach the intersection, turn left.” 


13.9.4 Bese ‘Very’ 


The adverb Beaem vélem “very” may modify verbs as well as adjectives, unlike 
in English. 


(62) Beaem xoxpyn $xar Cyatisapron. 
Vélem hékjun iéhat Suaidzdriun. 
very want-Isc go_by_vehicle-sur Switzerland-Lar 
“[ really want to visit Switzerland.” 


13.9.5 Aymose ‘Homewards’ 


The semi-nominal adverb aymose duméve means “homewards”, originating 
from an old dative case form of sym “house” that is no longer used in Novegra- 
dian*. It can be used with any verb indicating movement toward. 


(63) One xoxper uc AyMose. 
One hékjet ts duméve. 
he.Nom want-3sc go-sup homewards 
“He wants to go home.” 


(64) Sc mpumae Aymose. 
Las prislé duméve. 
I.NoM arrive.pr-pasT-Masc homewards 
‘T arrived at home.” 


Whose home may be specified using the preposition o a plus the genitive case. 


4 It is actually the same ending that the fourth declension dative/instrumental 
ending for humans, -oii -0i, is derived from, although aymose underwent a different 
phonetic development due to its reanalysis as an adverb. The form aymoit dumdi is seen 
in some dialects as well, but is nonstandard. 
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(65) Vayx aymose o Haaaann. 
Idiin duméve 0 Naddlin. 
go-lsc homewards at Nadalia-cEN 
‘I'm going to Nadalia’s house.” 


With pronouns, however, the situation is more complex. The same o + genitive 
construction may be used for the first and second persons, but in the third person, 
the bare genitive is used. This is usually considered a relic of the adverb’s original 


nominal origin. 


(66) Vayx aymose 6. 
Idiin duméve i€. 
go-1sc homewards she.cEN 
‘I'm going to her house.” 


13.9.6 Crpemn ‘-First’ 


The adverb crpemn strémi is also a quasi-nominal in that it can take nominal 
arguments. It does not have a direct English analogue, but is much like the mor- 
pheme ‘first’ in expressions like “headfirst”. It takes nominal complements in the 


dative/instrumental case. 


(67) One monypaae crpemn raaBoit. 
One ponurdle strémi glavoi. 
he.Nom dive.pr-pasT-MAsc first head-paTINs.sG 
“He dove headfirst into the water.” 


It is also used idiomatically in a number of ways that it cannot be in English. 


(68) One Bexo,a xyauT crpemn omen. 
One vehodd hudit strémi émem. 
he.nom always go.tNDET-3sG first mind-DaTINS.sG 
“He always keeps a level head.” 


In addition to conveying a sense of “preceding”, crpemu (which originally 
meant something along the lines of “steep[ly]”) can also imply something is be- 
neath something else. Compare the two senses in the following sentences. 
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(69) Ona aoxviaa Hab 039Hb crpemu HoraM. 
Ond legila nav ozidné strémi nogam. 
she.Nom lie-past-FEM on-y bed-Loc.se first leg-paTins.PL 


“She lay backwards on her bed.” (i.e., her head towards the foot of the bed) 


(70) Ona aoxviaa HaB O3AH'b CTpeMH 2KeAYAOKeM. 
Ond lezila nav oziané strémi Zeludbkem. 
she.nom lie-past-FEM on-v bed-Loc.se first stomach-DaTINS.sG 
“She lay on her stomach on her bed.” 


13.9.7 Bare Adverbs 


Bare adverbs and impersonal adjectives used as interjections must take the topi- 
cal ending -ro -to. This only applies to adverbs that are phonologically a single 
word (that is, having a single stress), which does not necessarily correspond to one 
written word. 


(71) Bo xontb-To! 
Vo kénceé-to! 
in end-Loc.sG-ror 


“Finally!” 
(72) Spo-ro! 


Taro-to! 
fierce-NOM.SG.NEUT-TOP 


“Cool!” 


This persists so long as the adverb is being used as an interjection, even if there 


is a sentence providing context. 


(73) Bo xonib-To Tu npuute! 
Vo kénce-to ti prislé! 
in end-Loc.sG-ror yOU.NOM alrive.PF-PAST-MASC 


“Finally you showed up!” 


However, if the bare adverb is being used interrogatively, the ro is replaced by 
Au Ji. This is written as a separate word. 
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(74) One mpumiae Bo kon au? 
One prislé vo kénce li? 
he.NoM arrive.PF-PAST-MASC in end-LOC.sG Q? 


“He finally showed up?” 


Topicalization 


Oxa3anve mem 


14.1 Topics 


The topic of a sentence refers to what the sentence is about, which is not always 
necessarily the subject. In conversation, one topic may be used over many sentenc- 
es, or just one. All languages have some way of marking the topic, often by fronting 
it to the beginning of the clause. Novegradian, on the other hand, has developed a 
distinct topic marker, ro 40, which was originally a demonstrative. This older us- 
age can be seen reflected in the formation of the subordinating conjunction To-ye 
té-ce. Asa clitic, it may attach itself to any noun or pronoun, although never to any 
other parts of speech’. A topicalized noun will generally (although not necessar- 
ily) move toward the front of the clause as well, dragging prepositions and some 
adverbs along with it. The definite form of adjectives used with topicalized nouns 
derives from the Proto-Slavic anaphoric pronoun *-j-, which was also the source of 
the oblique forms of the third-person pronouns. 

Topic marking is used frequently in Novegradian writing and discourse, but 
has been largely ignored in examples thus far because it means very little without 
context. Longer texts or transcripts of conversations are necessary to adequately 
demonstrate its usage. For this reason, in Section 14.5 at the end of this chapter 
there is a transcript of a brief conversation as well as an example of topicalization 
in formal writing. 


14.2 Marking the Topic 


The topic marker is attached to the end of the fully-declined noun, separated 
in writing with a hyphen. It undergoes a sort of vowel harmony where the vowel 
of the marker changes according to the last vowel of the word it was attached to. 

1 The -ro clitic that can appear with adverbs is not a topicalization marker, 


although it has the same form and origin; in this particular case it serves as an emphatic 
g g P P 
particle. 
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In the nominative and inanimate accusative cases, there are six such forms. -or, 
with a metathesized vowel, is used after nouns ending in a consonant. -ra is used 
after any singular noun ending in /a/, regardless of gender. -re is used after a noun 
ending in /e/. The plain -ro is used in all other singular situations (neuter nouns 
in /o/, nouns in /i/, etc). -ru is used after all nominative/accusative plural nouns 
ending in either /i/ or /e/ and -ra after all plural nouns ending in /a/. 

In the oblique cases as well as the animate accusative, all of these forms collapse 
into just two. -re is used whenever the previous word ends in a front vowel /z e i/ 
and -ro when it ends in a back vowel /a 0 ui/ or consonant. 

For pronouns, the rules are slightly different. A combination of phonological 
rules (first and second persons) and natural gender (third person) comes in play. 
First and second person pronouns in any case have only two forms, -ro after forms 
ending a vowel and -or after forms ending in a consonant: ac-or ias-dt “I.Nom”, 
meHe-To mené-to “I.acc”. In the third person, -ro is used for all masculine, neuter, 
dual, and plural pronouns regardless of case, and -ra is used for all feminine pro- 
nouns: oHa-tTa ond-ta “she.NoM’, -Ta ié-ta “she.acc”. 

The same set of rules used with the third person (-ra for feminine, -ro for all 
others) apply to other pronouns such as ue, Bexe, eAene, and others that display 
gender. Interrogative pronouns all take -or, and almost always appear in their “em- 
phatic’ forms with the suffix -ox: yowx-or cojiz-dt “what...?” 


(1) Mapwb-ro opnabae ac Berjepam. He co rb ropopuae 0% MHore poy! 
Martje-to ovidele ids véceras. Ne so tém govorile 0% mnége idrou! 
Marija-acc-Top see.PF-PAST-MASC I.NoM yesterday. NEG with TOP.DATINS. 
sc speak-past-masc already many year-PART.PL 
‘I saw Martja yesterday. I havent spoken with her in years!” 


(2) | Xowx-or ko Hama npuutae yeryepre? 
Hojig-6t ko nama prislé cetuérge? 
who-EMPH-ToP toward we.DL.DATINS atrive.PF-PAST-Masc Thursday-acc. 
SG 
“Who came to our place on Thursday?” 


Adjectives modifying a topicalized noun directly must appear in their definite 
forms. Across a copula this is optional, although increasingly uncommon. 
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(3) Sc yeppeHoe BUHO-TO AyOayH BeKbe HEX Obaoe. boaute Boxyce ecr. 
Tas cervénoie vind-to lublun véekje neg béloie. Bélse vokuse iést. 
I.NoM red-acc.sG.NEUT.DEF Wine-acc.sG-ToP love-1sG more than white- 
ACC.SG.NEUT.DEF. Big.COMP-NOM.SG.MASC taste-NOM.SG be.3scG 
‘I prefer red wine to white. It has a stronger flavor.” 


If a compound nominal phrase is meant to be topicalized, the topical marker 
only attaches to the first word, though nevertheless applies to the whole phrase. 


Apoxkrbe-TH CO TOMAaM HeCAHFaHHe NpocTaHakpbu BOHHS 
OocTaHayAOBaTH CTaH rpamaab HCCHOLUIMMOM, WIMAaT posropkKocTH oO 
HHX. 
Drbégjie-ti so tomlam nesliganije prostanakjés voiné ostanaulovati stan 
gramadé nesnésimom, silat rozgérkosti 0 nih. 
horror-NoM.sG-Top with misery-DaTINs.PL unheard_of-NOM.PL.DEF con- 
tintle-PTCP.ACT.IMPF-GEN.SG.FEM-MID WaI-GEN.SG leave-3PL position-Acc. 
SG masses-GEN.SG unbearable-patins.sG.Masc, reinforce-3PL bitterness- 
ACC.SG at N-they.GEN 
“The unprecedented horrors and miseries of the protracted war are making 
the people’ position unbearable and increasing their anger.” 


14.3 Referencing the Topic 


Generally once a topic has been introduced and no new topic has yet taken its 
place, it does not need to be mentioned and can simply be dropped, whether it be 
the subject, object, or an oblique case, although the latter two are much less fre- 
quent than the first. The sole required exception is when the topic is supposed to 
be the object of a preposition, in which case the preposition cannot be left strand- 
ed. In such cases, some pronoun must be left behind in place of the dropped object. 
If third person, a declined form of To is often used. 

Ifa noun is repeated in full for emphasis after it has been introduced, the topic 
marker often remains attached in these subsequent occurances. However, if a pro- 
noun representing the topic is repeated, the marker is rarely seen again. 
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14.4 Changing the Topic 


The introduction of a new noun with the topic marker serves to replace the 
previous one with the new one from that point onward. A new noun bearing the 
topic marker appearing in a sentence also using the previous topic will appear to- 
ward the end of the clause, rather than the beginning, to avoid confusion. For 
example, in a discussion about Exaue, a transition sentence may appear as VI 3aabm 
moKpeHaae HoBHii Bos-oT “And then he bought that new car”), where the topic 
remains unchanged until the end of the sentence. Alternatively, the noun “car” 
could remain unmarked until the following sentence. 


14.5 Examples 


The following two examples consist of longer texts that allow topics to appear, 
be referenced, and be changed over the course of the prose. Due to the length of 
these samples, the glossing will be displayed in an interlinear format. The first line 
is the original Cyrillic, the second a transliteration, and the third an abbreviated 
gloss which shows far less information than the glosses used so far. Afterwards is a 
prose English translation. 


14.5.1 A Conversation 


A) Tama -ra! Crpaspo! Te6e He sBuabae soph memuys. Kako 


Tas -ta! Stravo! Tebé ne vidéle dévé sémicé. — Kako 
Tasa —--ror hello yOu.ACC NEG see-pasT two weeks how 
2KMBELI? 
Lives? 
live-2sc 


Bb) Ao6pb oxusyn, Mapxe. Aapu mpuacabaa — 3eB VMaaaun. 
Débré givin, Marke. Daévi _ priledéla Zev Iddlin. 
well live.lsc Marke just arrive-past from _ Italy-GEN 


A) Ax, aa, mpayAaxe. Kako 6yuae moesae -Te? 
Ah, dd, prdudate. Kako  buile  péiezde -te? 
oh yes ofcourse how  be-pasr trip —-ToP 
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B) Oj, Beaem xpacHo 6yuao Hap Maaau -tre. Tako mMuore 
Oi, vélem  krasno builo nav Idalt -te. Tako  mndége 
oh very beautiful be-pasr on  Italy-Loc  -rop so much 
McTOpeK ect! Tamo rpaAM cTapoBbrosu, upbKpacna 
istoriok iést! Timo gradi  starovégdvi, _prékrasna 
history-part be.3sc there cities ancient most beautiful 
KyTypa HU bAa BOKYCHeHIa. Erbe THOS pockarbyH 
kultira i —iedd ~vokusnéisa. Tlegjé tbe’ roskagjun 


culture and food tasty-comp more  you.paTins _ tell-Isc 


cnopoH#. A TH -TO, Yor mpobyuBaso co TbM? 
spordi. A tt -to, coi probuivilo so tém? 
later and you -rop what happen-past with Top-paTINs 


A) Hemuore. O mene Muore wHTepecHoBeBo He  6ynao. 
Nemnége. O mené mnége interesndvevo ne builo. 
not much at I.ceEN much __ interesting-parr NEG be-pasT 


Haabrom cKopb nobxaT Ha T0A kyAcul -OT, 
Nadéius skévé poithat na god kudes -0t, 
hope-lsc-mip soon pr-go-sup_ on holiday somewhere -rop 


myse6u Kuaaem wan SAnoneit. 
muzebi Kiddiem ii Iaponé&. 
maybe China-paTiNs or —Japan-DaTINs 


A) Tisa! Hello! I haven't seen you in two weeks! How have you been? 

B) Well, Marke. I just returned from Italy. 

A) Ah, yes, of course. How was the trip? 

B) Ob, Italy is a beautiful country. There’s so much history there! Ancient cities, 
beautiful culture, and amazing food. I'll tell you more later. And you, what have you 
been doing? 

A) Not much. I haven't had much interesting happen. I hope that soon I'll be able to 
go on vacation somewhere, maybe to China or Japan. 
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14.5.2 A Newspaper Article 


Following is a summarized version of an article from the Novegradian newspa- 
per Copburxen Soveskji. 


Beyepam, ayasewu weauptui spbcau, TlocaaAaliMH KO Kanpem 
Véceras, duadési cedirtij _—vrésaneé, poslalasin ko  Kajtrem 
yesterday twenty fourth — in September was sent to Cairo 


MaAcHaA rpytia -Ta COKAaAHIN CO NICHTe¢peM AMITIAOMaKbaM 
malendia gripa -ta sokladis so  pénterem diplomakjam 
small group -Top consisting with five diplomats 


OpranusacuH Cueannenux Hapoa HaB eAHY UIeMHUyY BO wIeM 


Organizasin Siedinénib Naréd nav itdnu sémicu vo stm 
of Organization United Nationson one — week in this 
rpaab, Hamycren'b BotiHam. BoxkaysacH ByHcoseH CHEM AAMIICKB 
gradé, napustené voindm. Vokludzdien vuisodzén specialisekj 


city wracked bywars including __highly-trained specialists 


3e Hoserpaaeckbe Pecny6anuxb, AuranyH, Cneanunennx I[I[Irart, 
ze  Novegradeskéie Respubliké, Anglin, — Siedinénih Stat, 
from Novegradian _ Republic England United States 


Tepmanun, 4 Aurb Apabeckux Hapoa, me AMMAOMaANIecKoe 
Germanin,i — Ligé ~— Ardbeskib = Naréd, — sé-_—diplomadiceskéie 


Germany and League of Arab Nations this diplomatic group 

6aaeT BacTaTHII co KOMaHAMpaM IIpoTHcraHell BO =ABTHS Kaups 
bidet vdastatis so  komandirdm protistanec vo létné Kajiré 
will meet with leaders of rebels in southern Cairo 


co TbM-we cTapaTHUI OpraHi3aTH MpeMNpH4A. Kaupe -T€, pasOM CO 
sotém-ce  stardtis — organizdti _—premirijd. Kajire -te, rdzom so 
in order to attempt toorganize ceasefire Cairo -rop togetherwith 


BaAOli wWecTiom 3gamaaHa Erunera, 6yuae mo, IIpoTHcTaHljeyHOM 
vdloi _cestitim zdpadna  Tegtpeta, buile pod __ protistancéunom 
large parts of western Egypt, was under __ rebel 
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BAACTIOM OK co TOBO-lje = HalllHasa =rparpbHecka polina. Hlena -ra 
vlastium of so tovd-ce nasnila  gragjéneska voind. Séna -ta 
control already since began civil war scene -TOP 
6yuaa fo) copbsanpb npuray6b, eiAa POCHyCcTHH chopaAMleckH peau 
build o sorézanjé prighibé, itida rospustin  sporadtceski réidi 
was about fighting deep when launching sporadic raids 
pecny6aukaHecKku KpbyHocTua MOros0M rpaAa Ha bexban MBCTH. 
respublikaneski kréunostija  pogdtom grada na besédi mesti. 
republican strongholds throughout city | on occupied _ sites 
Ha BpbmeHo, CTOCKboe pecny6aukaHecKoe paBAcTyO -TO 

Navrémeno, stoitkjoie vrepublikaneskéie — prdviastuo _-to 

meanwhile standing republican government -TOP 
upembcTHaowMH Ha rpadeH nopropyH Aa-Mckxnnaupes 

preméstilosin na graden pértovun  Al-Iskindiréia 

was relocated on tocity port Al-Iskindireya 

(Aabxcanapua). Humo topo-ye MuHorue He Haabiouu HaB ocibx 
(Aléksandrija). Nimo tovd-ce — mnégije ne nadéiuci nav dspeh 
Alexandria Despite many people NEG hope on success 
men MMCCHH, aHTAHiicke AMnAomare Puyapae Aaacue -Te 

Si missin, _ angltjske diplomate Ricarde Allene -te 

ofthis mission English diplomat Richard Allen -rop 
copbsuae To-1e  Hasbemmu Ha TO-e We ecr meroM KO 
soredzile té-ce  “Nadéiemsi na té-ce sé iést ségom ko 

said that — we hope on that this is step towards 
MlOSHAHBHeM ACAA co3AaHba mpemupun™. 

poxidiijem dédlia  sbzdanja__premtrij’ 

the positive for creation truce 
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“Yesterday, September 24”, a small group consisting of five United Nations dip- 
lomats was dispatched to Cairo for a week-long stay in the war-torn city. Including 
highly-trained specialists from the Republic of Novegrad, England, the United States, 
Germany, and the League of Arab Nations, the diplomatic dispatch will meet with 
rebel leaders in southern Cairo to try to organize a cease fire. Cairo, as well as a sig- 
nificant portion of western Egypt, has been in rebel control for the last three months 
since the civil war started. The city has been the scene of intense fighting as Republican 
strongholds scattered throughout the city have launched sporadic raids on occupied 
compounds. In the meantime, the acting Republican government has been relocated 
to the port of Al-Iskindireya (Alexandria). While many are not optimistic about the 
success of this mission, English diplomat and mission leader Richard Allen has stated 
that ‘we are hopeful that this is a step in the positive direction toward finally bringing 
about a truce.” 


Pronominal 
Syntax 


Cunmakce 0Ka2bvaKo UmMiIon 


15.1 Personal Pronouns 


Nominative case personal pronouns are frequently omitted if the verb makes 
it clear what the subject is. They are more frequently used with past tense verbs 
(which do not encode person) and non-declining verbal forms, such as adverbial 
participles. The third person nominative pronouns are avoided whenever possible, 
even in the past, and are generally only found for emphasis or contrast (and even 
when used for those reasons, they will often be replaced by the topical pronoun 
To). Pronouns in any other case are not optional unless they have been topicalized. 

Sc ids “VY is pronounced /ja/ before fricative consonants (i.e., the /s/ is 
dropped), although this is not indicated in spelling. In highly-formal situations, 
this variant will often be pronounced [jah], with the original /s/ preserved only as 
a slight aspiration. 

The oblique third person pronouns have a peculiarity not seen elsewhere. 
Forms beginning with a vowel or /j/ acquire an epenthetic /n/ when following 
a preposition: o HeBo 0 zevd “at him”. When the preposition has both a vowelled 
and an unvowelled form (co, Bo, Ko), the /n/ will instead be added to the preposi- 
tion: con emy son iemu “with him”. 


15.2 Possessive Adjectives 

The Novegradian possessive adjectives perform both adjectival (“my”, “your”, 
“our”, etc) and pronominal (“mine”, “yours”, “ours”) functions. They must agree 
in gender, number, and case with the noun they modify. Possessive adjectives must 
precede any adjectives modifying the same noun, unless they are on the opposite 
side of that noun (moi crape Bo3e, Moit BO3e crape, Bose Moi crape, and also crape 
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Bose Moi “my old car”, but never *“crape Moii Bose). They have no distinct topical- 
ized form. 

The third person possessive adjectives, although identical to some of the oblique 
forms of the third person pronouns, do not undergo the same alternations. They 
never acquire an epenthetic /n/ (o eso mposesopa 0 ievd provezdra “at his profes- 
sor”), but still cause an /n/ to appear on the prepositions Bo, co, and ko (con eBo 
mipoBesopem son ievd provezdrem “with his professor”). 

Normally the rules for the placement of possessive adjectives are quite fluid, but 
in one situation their position is fixed. When modifying a kinship term (outlined 
in the appendix) or the word apyre drige “friend”, they must be placed after the 
noun: tara Moit “my father”, never *moit Tara. 

On the whole, possessive adjectives are not used as frequently as in English and 
other languages. If it is clear who the possessor is, than there is no need to indicate 
it. 


(1) TIpomxpure ro-ye ac npubxaae 03H, HO pyxHuKe BO3a MUpaae. 
Préskjite té-ce ids prijéhale pozné, no ruhnike viza mirile. 
forgive-2PL.IMPER REL.NOM.SG-that.No I.Nom arrive_by_vehicle.pr-past- 
MaSC late-apv, but engine-NOM.SG cat-GEN.SG stop_working-pasT-Masc 
“Forgive me for arriving late, but my car’s engine quit.” 


In less formal language (that is to say, outside of business, government, and 
news media), possessive pronouns are less frequently used'. In their place are the 
phrases o mene 0 mené, o tebe 0 tebé, etc, the same as used for indicating possession 
in place of a verb “to have” (at + genitive case). These phrases are positioned after 
the noun: Bose 0 MeHe vdze 0 mené “my car”. This is most common for nouns in 
the nominative case, though not exclusively so, relagating the former possessive 
adjectives to largely oblique cases. This is common in informal and semiformal 
writing, including in many modern non-academic books. 

For the most part the possessive adjectives and the o mene construction are ful- 
ly interchangeable; however, the o mene construction cannot be used to describe 
“upward” family relationships, while “downward” or “equal” relationships may 
use either. That is, **maru 0 Mexe mdti 0 mené “my mother” is unacceptable, while 
AOKbH 0 Mexe dékji 0 mené “my daughter” is fine. 

In English, a plural possessive with plural possessed noun has an ambiguous 
meaning, For example, “their cars” could mean that each person has one car (and 
is thus equivalent to “his car + her car + ...”), that each has multiple cars (equiva- 
lent to “his cars + her cars + ...”), or that several people share several common cars 


1 Though note the possessive forms described in Section 22. 
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(equivalent to “their car + their car + ...”). There are therefore four combinations 
of a plural possessor and any noun with distinct meanings: 

1. their car (multiple people share a single common car) 

2. their cars (multiple people share several common cars) 

3. their cars (each person has one car) 

4. their cars (each person has multiple cars) 


Standard Novegradian, however, groups senses 1 and 3 together, and 2 and 4 
together. 1 and 3 (where each possessor or collective possessor has a single instance 
of the possessed item) are expressed with a singular noun, while 2 and 4 (where 
each possessor or collective possessor has multiple items) use a plural noun. 


ex Bose i¢h vdze (multiple people share a single common car) 
ex Bosu i¢h vdzi (multiple people share several common cars) 
ex Bose i¢h vdze (each person has one car) 


awh 


ex Bosu i¢h vdzi (each person has multiple cars) 


This ambiguity is removed entirely in the colloquial language, where the dis- 
tributive senses (3 and 4) require the distributive particle mo po: ex no Bose/u i¢h 
po voze/i. 


15.3 Reflexive Pronouns 


Novegradian has a single reflexive pronoun and reflexive possessive adjective 
used to refer back to the subject of a sentence. They are used in all persons. 


(2) Sc Hanvsase mu6b Hoty. 
las napizdle sibé’ nétu. 
LNoM write.PF-PAST-MASC REFLX.DATINS note-ACC.SG 
“I wrote myself a note.” 
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(3) Mut kaaano 3a ToBo-wle cosaca cp'Aa KUM, Ha *KeHb 10 MeTpa 
cubrek, u cyow kypty 3a6ynae. 
Mné kladno za tovd-ce sodzdsa sréda zimé, nd Zenj pot métra snégek, i 
suoit kirtu zabutle. 
Lparins cold-NoM.sG.NEUT for REL.GEN.SG-that.Nom now © middle-Nom. 
SG winter-GEN.SG, on ground-Loc.sc © half-Nom.sG meter-GEN.SG snow- 
PART.SG, and REFLX_POSS-ACC.SG.FEM Coat-ACC.sG forget-PAST-MASC 
‘Tm cold because it’s the middle of winter, theres half a meter of snow on 
the ground, and I forgot my coat.” 


Whereas English can repeat a possessive adjective so that a sentence contains 
multiple explicit references to the subject (e.g., “J am reading my book”), Noveg- 
radian requires the use of the reflexive pronoun or adjective whenever the subject 
is referenced: Ac yuAam cyow Hury Ids ciddm suoit nigu. This also has the effect of 
creating a fourth person in certain contexts: 


Oue umaact cyoro HMTY. One ciddst suoits nigu. 
“He is reading his [own] book” (reflexive adjective points back to subject) 


Oue yuact exo nury. One cidast ievd nigu. 
“He is reading his [somone else’s] book” (non-reflexive adjective cannot refer to 
subject, another participant is inferred) 


Again, in non-formal situations, o me6e 0 sebé can be used, but this is less com- 
mon. 

The reflexive possessive adjectives can, in certain sentences, be used to refer to 
a noun that is not technically the subject, but is viewed as being the logical agent. 
This is especially common in possessive constructions. 


(4) Ome rpe6a bern cyos eyKuna mped HO OXOrbyH. 
O mé treba iésti suoid i€ugina pred neg ohdgjun. 
at I.LaT need-NOM.SG eat-INF REFLX_POSS-NOM.SG.FEM dinner-NOM.SG 
before than leave.mmpr-1sG 
“I need to eat my dinner before leaving.” (lit. “There is need at me...’, where 
“need” is the grammatical subject) 
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(5) Eso saay6aene m6 ect eBo xyxKeM aKOcTyOM. 
Tevé zalublénje sibé iést ievd hizem dkostuom. 
his infatuation-NOM.SG REFLX.DATINS be.3sG his worse-DATINS.SG.NEUT 
quality-paTINs.sG 
“His infatuation with himself is his worst quality.” (Notice how eeo was 
required in all positions without a reflexive sense) 


15.4 Demonstrative Pronouns 


The demonstrative adjective me sé functions in much the same way as the pos- 
sessive adjectives, agreeing in gender, case, and number with the noun it modifies. 
When used as a pronoun instead of an adjective, the neuter form must be used if 
singular, and the plural if plural. 

No distinction between “this” and “that” is formally made. If it is necessary to 
express one over the other and context is not sufficient, an adverbial modifier may 
be used: ma cyae Hura sé sudé niga “this book [here]”, ua Tamo Hura $4 tamo niga 
“that book [there]”. Alternatively, the distal can be expressed using the base *ou-: 
ona Hura ond niga “that book”. Both methods are frequently seen. 

The adjective came séme “same” generally calls for a demonstrative adjective 
(“that same X”). While not a requirement, it has become so common that many 
sentences may seem awkward without it. 


(6) Sc poaene Bo mem rpaab-re cambb, Kako Ona. 
Ids rodéne vo sém gradé-te sdméiém, kako ond. 
Lnom @ bear-prcp.Pass.PF-NOM.SG.MASC in this-LOC.SG.MASC City-LOC.SG- 
TOP same-LOC.SG.MASC.DEF, as she.Nom © 
“T was born in the same city as she was.” 


The same may be said of the expression me cyoit sé sudi, meaning “one’s own”: 


(7) OxooxkHux — no uM cyoumu Abaam. 
O kégnih — po sim suojimi délam. 
at each-GEN.PL.DEF © pisT this.DATINS.PL REFLX_POSS-DATINS.PL matter- 
DATINS.PL 


“To each his own.” 


The topicalized demonstratives me-ro sé-to and on0-T0 076-10 (a fossilized neu- 
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ter form of the pronoun on-) are used to mean “the latter” and “the former” re- 
spectively. Ie-ro declines just like me “this” with -ro tacked onto the end of every 
form, while ono-ro declines like one “he” with the exception of this nominative 
form and the inanimate accusative, and the fact that it does not acquire n- after 
prepositions. Unlike in English, the standard order is “the latter” followed by “the 
former”. 


(8) Tu My3ell TYAH b3AUT HAM TpeHem HAM Camode dem. Ha mem-To 

6yuctperime, a Ha €M-TO MHTepecHene. 

Ti muzes tudi iézdit ili trénem ili samolédem. Na Sem-to buistréise, a na 
iém-to interesnéise. 

you.sG.NoM be_able-2sc thence go_by_vehicle-sup either train-paTins. 
sc or airplane-patins.sG. On latter.Loc fast-coMP-NOM.SG.NEUT, whereas 
on former.Loc interesting-COMP-NOM.SG.NEUT 

“You can take either the train or a plane. The latter is quicker, but the 
former is more interesting.” 


15.5 Absolute Pronouns 


The absolute pronouns are used whenever personal or demonstrative pronouns 
appear in isolation, the verb that they are the subject of having been dropped. 


(9) XO me coAbaaae?™ , A3ér." 
“Hoi sé sodélale?” “Taziét.” 
“who.nom this-acc.sG do.PF-PAST-MASC” “I.aBs” 


“Who did this?” “Me.” 


(10) »Korpuit xoxpemr?™ ,,1ér.* 
“Kétrij hékjes?” “Sidt.” 
“Wwhich-acc.sG.MASC.DEF want-2sc” “this.MASC.SG.ABS” 
“Which one do you want?” “This one.” 
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15.6 Interrogative Pronouns 
15.6.1 Pronominal Interrogatives 


Novegradian has two pronominally-declining interrogative pronouns: yoit cdi 
and xoii /di, meaning “what” and “who” respectively. The former is used to sub- 
stitute for inanimate nouns, and the latter for animate nouns. There is no gender 
or number distinction, and they are generally placed toward the beginning of the 


sentence. 


(11) Co xem Tn noropopuaa? 
So kém tt pogovorila? 
with who.patTIns you.NoM talk_a_bit-past-FEM 
“Who were you talking with?” 


Xoii calls for masculine singular agreement. Lloit requires neuter singular agree- 


ment. 


(12) Llowx cyae npo6yusaao? 
Cojig sudé probuivalo? 
what.NoM-EMPH here happen-pasT-NEUT 


“What happened here?” 


However, if the speaker expects a plural answer, both may optionally be re- 
placed by xorpue kézrije “which ones?”. 


(13) Co Korpvemu Tu noropopuaa? 
So kotrijemi ti pogovorila? 
with which-patTINs.PL.DEF you.NoM talk_a_bit-pasT-FEM 


“Who all were you talking with?” 


Multiple questions are always placed together, unlike in English, and tend to 
be fronted. 


(14) Xoit xyau Koitaa user? 
H6i kudi kéida idét? 
who.Nom to_where when go-3sc 


“Whos going where when?” 
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The suffix >x -Z (or -wx -iZ after /j/, or ->Ke -Ze after another consonant) is at- 
tached to a pronoun to emphasize it (compare English “what?” and “what in the 
world?”, or less polite variants). It is most commonly seen on xo and yori, which 


become xoux Adjig and yowx céjié. 
15.6.2 Adjectival Interrogatives 


Novegradian has four adjectival interrogatives, which decline as adjectives and 
must agree with the noun they modify. 

Korpe kétre means “which”, and has both indefinite and definite forms. It is 
used to select a single noun out of a group. Note that it is also equivalent to English 
“what” immediately followed by a noun. 


(15) Co xorps crpan Tn? 
So kétré stran€ tt? 
from which-GEN.sG.FEM country-GEN.sG © you.NoM 
“What country are you from?” 


Kage kadé means “what kind”, and also has both indefinite and definite forms. 
It also has a non-interrogative exclamatory function, equivalent to English “What 


1 


ae 


(16) Kaaoe meaen nospbme-te? 
Kadéie sedén pévréme-te? 
what_kind-NoM.sG.NEUT.DEF today weather-Nom.sc-Topr © 
“How’s the weather today?” (lit. “What kind of weather is there today?”) 


(17) Kaaeii xpacneii aym-or! 
Kadéi krasnei dum-ét! 
what_kind-NoM.sG.NEUT.DEF beautiful-NoM.sG.NEUT.DEF house-NOM. 
SG-TOP 


“What a beautiful house!” 


Kaxose kékove also means “what kind”, and is largely interchangeable with 
xaae. However, it cannot be used exclamatorily, so Kakosoe meAeH nospbme? is 
grammatical, but **Kakoseit kpacueii ayM-or is not. Both kage and xkaxkose are in 
common use. 

Keit kéi is a generic emphatic interrogative, which can be translated many ways 
in English, but often as “what”. It is always definite (keit kéi, kaa kdia, Koe kéie, Kue 
kije, etc), although the noun it modifies does not need to be topicalized. It is simi- 
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lar to the emphatic yowx, although it tends to have a more menacing, demean- 
ing, or sarcastic connotation. For example, Llowx cyae mpobyuBaao? Cojiz sudé 
probuivalo? means “What happened here?” and is more of an expression of shock, 
while Koe me? Kéie sé? “What is this?” tends to sound angrier. 


(18) Kas xepaa? 
Kaia kérda? 
QEMPH-NOM.SG.FEM.DEF chance-NOM.SG 


“What are the odds?” 
15.6.3 Non-Declining Interrogatives 


Non-decling interrogatives include adverbial interrogatives (which do not af- 
fect nouns around them) and an interrogative determiner (which modifies a noun, 
but forces it to agree with itself). 

Adverbial interrogatives include xyae kudé “where”, xyau kudi “to where”, 
ockya, oskid “from where”, Koitaa kdida “when”, sanjem zdcem “why”, and Kako 
kako “how”. 

The sole interrogative determiner in Novegradian is koakb kdlké “how many, 
how much”. The noun that follows it must always be in the partitive case. Verbs 
agree with whatever the number of the noun is. 


(19) Koaxé ayaey ecar Bo mei KomHarb? 
Kolké lideu iésat vo séi kimnate? 
how_many people-part.pt be.3r1 in this.Loc.sG.FEM room-LOC.sG 
“How many people are in that room?” 


Kaxo kéko may be followed by an indefinite adjective to indicate “how X is...2” 
(20) Kako auaanae ma Apara? 
Kako diliana té sa draga? 
how long-Nom.sc.FEM be.3sG.cLiTIc that-NOM.SG.FEM road-NOM.SG 
“How long is that road?” 


15.7 Indefinite and Negative Pronouns 


The indefinite and negative pronouns are formed fairly regularly from the inter- 
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rogative pronouns or adjectives. Indefinite pronouns (“some-X”) involve the suf- 
fix -mm (related to the demonstrative me) and negative pronouns (“no-X”) involve 
the prefix ue-. All have neuter singular agreement, except for kom ds “someone” 
and Heke néke “no one”, which have masculine singular agreement. Novegradian 
has phrasal polarity agreement, so if negative pronouns are present, the verb must 
also be negated. 


(21) Sc Hexopo He Bus‘bae. 
Tas nekové ne videéle. 
I.NOM noO_ONne.GEN NEG See-PAST-MASC 
‘I didnt see anyone.” (lit. “I didn’t see no one”) 


The interrogative pronouns by themselves, without any affixes, can be used to 
represent a wider degree of indefinite pronouns (“any-X”). Xoii and yoit decline 
as normal, and indeclinable pronouns naturally do not decline. 


(22) Xoit cyae myser Mab nomararn? 
H6i sudé muzet mné pomagati? 
who.no here be_able-3sc I.patins help-1nF 
“Can anyone here help me?” (identical in form to “Who here can help 
me?”) 


(23) Oe rpe6a kyu uc. 
O mé tréba kudi is. 
at Lar need-NoM.sc to_where go-sup 
“T need a place to go to.” 


However, negative verbs are not needed if the negated element is non-nomina- 
tive, as in example 24 below. 


(24) Henem nusatu. 
Nécem pizati. 
nothing-paTINs write-INF 
“There is nothing to write with.” 


The exception to the above rule is that if the negated element is the object of 
a prepositional phrase, the negative copula is needed as the pronoun cannot be 
negated directly. 
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(25) Herco kem ropoputu. 
Neét so kém govoriti. 
be.3sG.neGc with who-patins talk-1nr 
“There is no one to talk to.” 


The negated neuter form of Kei, Hexoe nékoie, is used as an emphatic way of 
saying “nothing”. The genitive form Heraeso negdievo exists in free variation. 


Sc mAe KO TIpecTayACHbeM, KakO TH mpucybAaae, HO HeKoe (HeraeBo) He 
AOBBbAaAe. 
Tas slé ko prestaulénjem, kako ti prisuéddle, no nékoie (negdievo) ne 
dovédale. 
I.NOM go.DET.PAST-MASC to presentation-DATINS.SG, as you.NOM advise.PF- 
PAST-MASC, but no_sort-ACC.SG.NEUT.DEF (no_sort-GEN.SG.NEUT.DEF) NEG 
understand.1MPF-PAST-MASC 
“I went to the presentation like you suggested, but I didn’t understand a 
thing.” 


There are two indefinite forms that mean “some, a bit, a few, several” (quantita- 
tively) when modifying a noun. Hbxoaxs nékolké indicates an indefinite number 
whose true value is to some degree up to chance. For example, if you ask someone 
to bring “a few” bottles of water, you have no way of knowing at that moment how 
many will actually be brought, because there is no set value. The noun following 
ubkoaxb must be in the partitive plural, no matter its function in the sentence. 
Héxoaxté, like muore “many”, is indeclinable, but is considered as being the bearer 
of the (invisible) case markings. Only count nouns may be used, never mass nouns 
(which would just use the partitive alone). 


(27) TIpuaesu mub ubKoaxé ropaney. 
Prinezi mné nékolké iuvaneu. 
carry_to.PF-2sG.1mPER L.paTwns several water_bottle-rparr.PL 
“Bring me a few bottles of water.” 


The adjective ubxorpe nékotre also means “some”, but is used when either the 
actual quantity is known to the speaker but is not being mentioned (as in example 
28) or is unknown to be the speaker, but is still a set value (as in example 29). If 
they are the subject or direct object, both the adjective and the noun it modifies 
will be in the partitive plural (as in 28 and 29). If in any other position (includ- 
ing after a prepositon requiring the accusative case), the adjective will be definite, 
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singular, and in whatever case the situation would normally call for, and the noun 


will be in the partitive plural (as in example 30). 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


XOKbyH TO-17e TH CoAybaaae 6u HBKOTpoy BbKbey ACAA MCHE. 

Hokjun to-ce ti sodélale bi nékotrou vékjeu délia mene. 

want-1sG REL.ACC.SG-that.NOM you.NOM do.PF-PAST-MASC SUBJ.SG several- 
PART.PL thing-PART.PL for I.GEN 

“I want you to do a few things for me.” 


Ecar HbKOTpoy Aobpoy oTeaey ACA HHOCTpaHel ropoas Topra. 
lésat nékotrou débrou otéleu délia inostranec gérodé Torga. 

be.3pL several-parr.pL good-partrt hotel-parrrt for foreigner-GEN.PL 
downtown-Loc.sc Térge-GEN 

“There are a few good hotels for foreigners in downtown Térge.” 


Oue Harmms3aae cyoH MAaH Ha HbKOTphbM Aucrey MamMepek, HO TOAKS 
eAeHe My3yH HalicTu. 

One napizdle suéi plan na nékotréiém listeu papierth, no télké iédene 
muzun ndisti. 

he.NoM write.PF-PAST-MASC POSS_REFLX-NOM.SG.MASC plan-acc.sG on 
several-LOC.sG.MASC.DEF sheet-PART.PL paper-PART.sG, but only one-No. 
sG.Masc be_able-1sc find.pr-INF 

“He wrote his plan down on several sheets of paper, but I can only find one.” 


Where English requires an indefinite article and a broad categorical term, 


Novegradian frequently uses the adjective kaae-m kadé-s “some sort of”. This 


stresses that a member of the class is intended, not the entire class: 


(31) 


Alc XOKBYH TO-Le BBM KaAe-Ill POMaHECKE AVM3HK. 

Tas hékjun té-ce vém kadé-s romaneske liztk. 

I.NoM want-1SG REL.ACC.sG-that.NoM know-1sG some_kind_of-acc. 
sG.Masc Romance-acc.sG.Masc language-Acc.sG 

‘I wish I knew a Romance language.” 


15.8 Relative Pronouns 


Novegradian has three primary relative pronoun constructions: Korpe kétre, 


xaxose kdkove, and tTo-e/To-Ko t6-ce/té-ko. 
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15.8.1 Korpe 


Korpe is used to tie a relative clause to a noun, much like English “that”, 
“which”, or “who(m)”. It is placed immediately after the noun being modified, 
and agrees with it in gender, number, and topicalization/definiteness only. The 
case it takes derives not from the noun it is modifying, but rather from its function 
in the relative clause. In writing, a comma is placed between the main clause and 
the relative clause containing Korpe. 


(32) Ona-n AbBylIKOH-TO, KOTpbe OBUAbAE AC Belepall. 
Ond-i dévuskoi-to, kétréie ovidéle ids véceras, 
she.NoM-be.3sG.CLITIC girl-DATINS.SG-TOP, REL-ACC.SG.FEM.DEF S€€.PF-PAST- 
masc I.NoM yesterday 


“Shes the girl I saw yesterday.” 


This sort of usage can frequently be replaced by a participle, as both participles 
and xorpe are frequently used for subordination. However, there are some situa- 
tions where a participle could not be used properly. This includes situations where 
a perfective active participle would be needed, which Novegradian lacks: 


(33) ILe-u Maxoit-ro, Korpeii noroBopuac co MH Bo TpeHeBs crasu. 
Sé-i mdéoi-to, kétrei pogovorile so mné’vo trénevé stadzi. 
this.NoM.sG-be.3sG.CLITIC Man-DATINS.SG-TOP, REL-NOM.SG.MASC.DEF 
talk_for_a_while-past-masc with Lpartins in train-ADJ-LOC.SG.FEM 
station-LOC.sG 
“This is the man who talked a bit with me in the train station.” 


If the noun is the object of a preposition in the relative clause, korpe also must 
be used. The preposition will be moved in front of xorpe, and since korpe is now 
separated from the noun it modifies by a preposition, it must appear in its definite 
form. 


(34) Ona-v absyurxoii-To, co KOTpo1oH MOroBopuae AC. 
Ond-i dévuskoi-to, so kétroiun pogovorile ids. 
she.NoM-be.3sG.CLITIC girl-DATINS.sG-ToP, with REL-DATINS.SG.FEM.DEE 
talk_for_a_while-past-masc I.Nom 
“Shes the girl with whom I was talking yesterday.” 
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15.8.2 Kaxose 


Kaxose, known as the qualitative relative pronoun, is similar to Korpe in its 
function, but quite different in its meaning. While xorpe links a clause to a noun, 
xaxose links a clause to a class of noun, of which the noun being modified is an 
example. See examples 35 and 36 below to see how it works. 


(35) Ile — muro, KaKOBY He paAcIoH. 
Sé- nigoi, kakovu ne radéiun. 
this.Nom.sG.NEUT © book-paTINs.sG, QUAL_REL-ACC.SG.FEM NEG enjoy-1sG 


“This is the kind of book that I don’t like.” 


(36) One — Ayxxeit, co KaKOBOWH HeMOxeHO paboraTH. 
One — duééi, so kakévoiun nemégeno rabotati. 
he.nom @ person-paTINS.sG, with QUAL_REL-DATINS.SG.FEM.DEF not_pos- 
P Qu —P 
sible work-1NF 
“He’s the kind of person who's impossible to work with.” 


These sorts of phrases can easily be reworded using korpe and a noun such as 
xaace k/dse “class” or pose réde “kind, sort”, but doing so is substandard style, and 
generally a mark of non-native speakers. 


15.8.3 Relative Pronouns Filling Multiple Gaps 


If the clause subordinated by xorpe or kakose has multiple verbs, a single rela- 
tive pronoun may serve as an argument of both verbs if the case called for by both 
verbs is the same. If the cases are different, the pronoun must be repeated. 


(37) absyuika, korpa BOXOAMAa H maaa 
dévuska, kétra vohédila i sala 
gitl-NOM.SG, REL-NOM.SG.FEM enter.IMPF-PAST-FEM and sit-PAST-FEM 


walked in and [she]... sat down” 


NOM 


“the girl who 


NOM 


(38) AbByuika, KOTp ac oBMAbAe MW MO3sHaAe 
dévuska, kotré ids ovidele i pozndle 
girl-NoM.sG, REL-ACC.SG.FEM I.NOM see.PF-PAST-MASC and recognize.PE- 
PAST-MASC 


2 


“the girl whom, .. I saw and recognized [her], .. 
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(39) absyuixa, korpb ac MosHade HW KOTPOWH Ac MOAMTaAe 
dévuska, kbtré ids poznale i kétroiun ids podigdle 
girl-NOM.SG, REL-ACC.SG.FEM I.NoM recognize.PF-PAST-MASC and REL-DA- 
TINS.SG.FEM.DEF I.NoM thank-pasT-MASC 


» 
DATINS 


“the girl whom, I recognized and thanked [her 


If the prepositions are not identical, the pronoun must be repeated as well, even 


if the cases are the same. 


(40) absyuixa, Korpoii ac MOMorA€ HM CO KOTPOIOH AC MOroBOpHAe 
dévuska, kétroi ids pomégle i so kétroiun ids pogovortle 
girl-NoM.sG, REL-DATINS.SG.FEM I.No help.pr-past-masc and with REL- 
DATINS.SG.FEM.DEF I.NoM talk_for_a_time.PF-PAST-MASC 


I helped and spoke with [her ° 


the girl whom DATINS 


DATINS 
If the required cases are different, but the surface form of the pronoun is identi- 
cal for each, a single pronoun generally may be used. 


(41) absyurxu, korop sc saujeraac 4 OBHAbAC 
dévuski, kotor ids zacegale i ovidele 
girl-nom.pl, REL-GEN.PL/ACC.ANIM.PL I.NOM wait-PAST-MASC and see.PF- 
PAST-MASC 
cg . . 

the girls who... I waited for and saw [them 


» 
ACC 


However, there is one important exception. Even if the cases are identical and 
there are no prepositions involved, if one is semantically “agent-like” and the other 
“patient-like”, a single pronoun may not be used. In example 11 below, for exam- 
ple, the “girl” is a patient-like argument relative to “give”, but an agent-like argu- 
ment relative to “be cold”. 


(42) absyuixa, Korpoii ac Aapuac MOAap MU KOTporH bynAo KAaAHO 
dévuska, kétroi ids darile pédar i kétroiun builo kladno 
girl-NoM.sc, REL-DATINS.SG.FEM ILNOM gift.PF-PAST-MASC gift-acc.sG and 
REL-DATINS.SG.FEM.DEF be-PAST-NEUT-SG Cold-NOM.SG.NEUT 


I gave a gift and [she] was cold” 


DATINS 


“the girl whom 


15.8.4 To-1Ve/To-Ko 


The last kind of relativizer in Novegradian is a phrase consisting of the relative 
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pronoun To (considered part of the main clause) and an interrogative form (often 
ue or Ko, part of the subordinate clause), brought together as a single hypenated 
word. This method is used whenever there is no noun present to attach a relative 
clause to, such as Bbo To-ue npuitaet Vem té-ce prijdét “I know that he will come”. 
In this sentence, the first half, ro, appears in the accusative singular as the object of 
Bbc “know”, and the second half in the nominative singular. The same construc- 
tion is used to express phrases such as “that which”, “those who”. The second half 
only declines when the concept represented by ro functions as something other 
than the subject of the subject in the subordinate clause: ru-KoBo oHe He BUAbAE 
“those whom he did not see”. 
Sometimes the meaning can be somewhat ambiguous, generally the result of 
the nominative and accusative case forms of ue being identical: 
e Bbm To-e one Aymacr. Vem td-ce éne dimast. 
“T know that he is thinking”, structured as [I know it] [that he is think- 
ing]. Here To is in the accusative case and ue is in the nominative. 
e Bbm To-ye one Aymacr Vem td-ce éne diumast. 

“I know what he is thinking” or “I know that which he is thinking”, 

structured are [I know] [that which][he is thinking]. Here both To and ue 

are in the accusative case (since “that which” is the object of the think- 

ing), but the form is identical because ye is identical in both the nomina- 


tive and accusative cases. 


The difference between the two examples above is established through context 
and differing intonation. In the first example, emphasis is on the fact that he is 
thinking, so aymacr will have a stronger sentence-level stress on it. In the latter, 
emphasis is on whatever he is thinking about, so ro-ue will receive a stronger sen- 
tence stress. 

The two halves can only be separated by a preposition modifying the second 
half: tu co Kem one ropopuae ¢ so kém dne govorile “those with whom he was 
speaking”. 

Other interrogative elements may be used in the second half, although they 
are much less common: He Bbcr To-Kako me Abaatu ne vest to-kako sé delati “He 
doesn’t know how to do this”. In this situation, kako by itself may work just as 
well. 
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15.9 Each Other’ 


There are two ways of expressing “each other”: verbally or pronominally. 

Many middle-voice verbs with a plural subject inherently mean “each other”: 
Ouaya npenusosacram Ondud prepizovastas “The two of them are writing each 
other, corresponding”. This is not true of all verbs, though: Onaya mueram Ondud 
mijetas “The two of them are washing [themselves]. 

More commonly, the two-part reciprocal pronoun apyx apyra druh druga is 
used. The first part is unchanging, and represents a subject. The second part de- 
clines (fourth declension animate singular) to whatever case the other individual 
(who is not the subject) would be in. Prepositions may be placed in between the 
two halves, but the second half will have to be in whatever case that preposition 


requires. 


(43) Onaya Buabab apyx Apyra. 
Ondud videlé druh druga. 
they.NOM.DL see-PAST-DL one_another-NoM one_another-acc 
“The two of them saw one another.” 


(44) Onn oc6braan apyx oa Apyra. 
Ont osbégali druh od druga. 
they.NoM run_away-PAST-PL one_another-Nom from one_another-GEN 
“They ran away from one another” (lit. “They ran away one from another”) 


(45) Onaya Bexoaa Aymacra Apyx o Apyrs. 
Ondud vehodd dimasta druh o drugeé. 
they.Nom.DL always think-3p1 one_another-Nom about one_another- 
LOC 
“The two of them always think about each other” (lit. “The two of them 
always think one about another”) 


15.10 Redundant Pronouns 


When the subject of a sentence is a third person dual or plural pronoun, wheth- 
er implicit or explicit, it is common to further specify the relationship between the 
individuals being referred to using the construction NOUN.NOM WITH NOUN.DATINS. 
The first noun is always singular, while the second may be singular or plural. The 
two nouns are almost always closely associated semantically. This construction is 
frequently used even if the relationship is already clearly established contextually, 
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and tends to be located after the verb. 


(46) Onaya ok oma Tara co Mamoit. 
Ondud o£ oslé tata so mamoi. 
they.NoM.DL already leave.pr-past-pL father-Nom.sc with mother-paTINs. 
SG 
“They have already gone (dad and mom, that is).” 


(47) Onn Bue mau Ha crmpaHbeH Apyre Co Apy>kam. 
Ont vijé sli na spiranjen druge so drugam. 
they.Nom all.NoM.PL go.DET.PAST-PL on party-LaT.sG friend-Nom.sc with 
friend-paTINS.PL 


“They all went to the party (and they’ all friends).” 


(48) Onaya urbauta BOyHb MHAOBEH CO MHAOBOIOH. 
Ondud sédita vouné milovei so milévoiun. 
they.NoM.DL sit-3pL outside boyfriend-Nom.sc with girlfriend-paTINs.sG 


“Theyre sitting outside (and they're boyfriend and girlfriend).” 


Novegradian also makes frequent use of resumptive pronouns. When a com- 
pound phrase with two or more independent clauses is relativized, resumptive 
pronouns are often, though not necessarily, left in the place of the displaced rela- 
tive pronoun for all verbs after the first. If the antecedent is topicalized, the form 
To #6 is used; if it is not topicalized, regular personal pronouns are used. 


(49) One mposesopem-ro, korpaeso Paya ay6ut a Haraaa HeHaBUrbHuT TOBO. 
One provezdrem-to, kotrdievo Radia libit a Natdlia nenavigjit tovo. 
he.nom professor-DATINS.SG-TOP, REL-ACC.SG.MASC.DEF Radia-NoM love- 
3sG whereas Natalia-Nom hate-3sG ToP-Acc 
“Hes the professor who Radia loves but Natdalia hates [him].” 


(50) One — eacne se mpoBesop, korop Pasa ayOut a Haraaa HeHaBUrbHT Ux. 
One — iédene ze provezér, kotor Radia libit a Natdlia nenavigjit th. 
he.nom © one-NoM.sG.masc from professor-GEN.PL, REL-GEN.PL Radia- 
NoM love-3sc whereas Natalia-Nom hate-3sc they.acc 
“Hes one of the professors who Radia loves but Natdlia hates [them].” 
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15.11 Enoxe/Euxa 


The gendered quasi-pronouns exoxe iénoke (masculine singular), euxa iénka 
(feminine singular), and enxu iévki (plural) do not translate directly into English. 
The closest equivalent is “the other one[s]” or “the rest [of us/you/them]”, when 
there is a specific person or people in mind. They decline as regular first (enxa) or 
fourth (exoxe/enxu) declension animate nouns. 

These pronouns are used far more frequently than “the others” is in English, 
and is pretty much the standard way of referring to other people within a particu- 


lar defined group. 


(51) Mywerpe ne oxyaum. Erse saljerame AoBaex CHOK. 
Mut iegjé ne ohidim. legjé zacegdme dévaieh iendk. 
we.NnoM still Nec leave.impr-1Pt. still wait-1pL two.aNIM-GEN other_peo- 
ple-ceNn.pL 
“We can't leave yet. We've still waiting for two other people.” 


(52) Myu coraarbamem co THO, HO CHKH TaKO He MyHcaat. 
Mui soglagjames so tibé, no iénki tako ne muislat. 
we.NOM agree-|PL-MID with you.sc-patins, but other_people-Nom.PL 
thus nec think-3pL 
“We agree with you, but the others do not.” 


(53) Oro wecar Haaaaa, Eacna u Cybraana. Hy u xyae-u ena? 
Oto i iésat Naddlia, Ieléna i Suétlana. Nu i kude-i iénka? 
EXPL EMPH be-3pL Nadalia-No, Ieléna-Nom and Suétlana-NoM. so EMPH 
where-BE.3sG.cLiTic other_female_person-NoM.sG 
“Heres Naddlia, Ieléna, and Suétlana. So where's the other girl?” (not 
nearly as rude-sounding as in English) 


The definite adjective Buaopeti/Buaopas/Buaopue viddrei/viddraia/vidorije 
“[the] other[s]” cannot be substituted without a change in meaning. Enoxe and its 
variants refer to a closed group of people, while susopeii refer to an open, indefi- 
nite set. If suAopux were substituted in example sentence 51 above, it would mean 
“We are waiting for two more people”, that is, any two people rather than two spe- 
cific people. If suaopue were substituted in sentence 52, it would mean “We agree 
with you, but other people do not”—again with a more indefinite sense. Busopaa 
in sentence 53 would be nonsensical, perhaps like asking “Where is someone?”. 
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Prepositions 


ITpedsanku 


16.1 Morphology of Prepositions 


Novegradian prepositions exhibit a number of sandhi-related phenomena, 
changes to the form of the preposition or its object as a result of the phonological 
shape of the object. This is to be distinguished from case governance, described in 
detail starting with Section 16.2, which is the phenomenon of prepositions forc- 
ing certain cases onto their objects. One example has already been discussed, the 
stress shift seen sometimes with the locative prepositions Bo vo “in” and Ha na 


From a morphological/sandhi-based perspective, Novegradian prepositions 
can be divided into three subcategories, known as “three-form prepositions”, 
“two-form prepositions”, and “invariable prepositions”. 


16.1.1 Three-Form Prepositions 


Three prepositions in Novegradian have three forms: vowelled, unvowelled, 
and extended. These are (0) v(o) “in”, c(o) s(o) “with”, and x(o) k(o) “toward”. 
The unvowelled forms are used before words beginning in a vowel or /j/ plus a 
vowel, and the fully-vowelled form in all other cases. A third form with /n/ (Box 
von, COH son, Kou kon) is used with third person pronouns, as mentioned earlier, 
though it also appears before certain nouns beginning with /o0/ or /e/.? 

These prepositions also have a fourth, more archaic form, no longer used in 
speech, but still seen in poetry. If the following word begins with /j/ (unless it is a 
third person pronoun), the vowel of the prepositions becomes /e/: Be ve, ce se, Ke 
ke. This is the result ofa sound change in the early language known as the vocaliza- 
tion of tense yers. These forms can still be seen in the modern language only in a 
few set phrases, such as Be uimbuo ve jméno “in the name [of]” and se ficrunb vé 
jstiné “in truth, truthfully”. Note the spelling: initial /i/ is always respelt as M1 in 


1 Section 5.12 
2 See Section 16.1.4 
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these expressions. 
16.1.2 Two-Form Prepositions 


All other unanalyzable prepositions that end in a vowel are two-form preposi- 
tions, a uniquely Novegradian innovation. Before nouns beginning with a vowel, 
they gain a final /B/ to prevent vowel hiatus: so BoiiH’ do voine’ “before the war”, 
AoB atak dov ataké “before the attack”. 

The form with /B/ is used whenever the following word begins with a vowel, 
whether it is a noun or adjective. It even appears before vowels that force an allo- 
phonic glide, such as initial /e/ [je]; the glide remains in place. The only exception 
is with the third person pronouns, where the form without /B/ is always used: 
Acasa eBo délia ievd “for him”, never **aeasas eBo déliav ievd. 

The preposition nporuse prétive “against, in comparison with” historically al- 
ways had the /B/ in its stem, but acquired its current quirky forms through partial 
analogy with these other two form prepositions. Unlike the others, it loses its final 
/e/ before words beginning with a vowel: nporus oxny prétiv éknu “in comparison 
with the window”. 


16.1.3 Invariable Prepositions 


Invariable prepositions are prepositions that end in a consonant, or are still 
transparently analyzable. These do not show any significant allophony other than 
predictable phenomena such as voicing assimilation, which is never indicated in 
writing. 


16.1.4 Sandhi in the Prepositional Object 


When a three-form or two-form preposition is placed before certain nouns be- 
ginning with /e/ or /o/, the sandhi becomes much more involved. This only ap- 
plies to nouns that in Old Novegradian began with /i/ or /u/, which later lowered 
to /e/ and /o/. Nouns that historically began with /e/ or /o/ are not affected. 

In this situation, both three-form and two-form prepositions take their ex- 
panded forms, with -/n/ and -/B/ respectively. The first vowel of the object is then 
raised from /e/ to /i/ or from /o/ to /u/. These extended prepositions blocked the 
vowel lowering from ever occuring: oxy dhu “ear” > Box yxece von these “in the 
ear”; Epane [evdne “Ievane” > os Vsana ov Ivana “at Ievane[’s house]”; ocry dstu 
“lip” > Has ycrbx nav ustéh “on the lips”, etc. 

No change occurs if there is an adjective or other modifier between the preposi- 
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tion and noun, nor does it affect adjectives and other modifiers that themselves 
underwent this historical lowering. 


16.2 Locative Prepositions 


Locative prepositions in Novegradian have traditionally been divided into 
three classes, known as primary, secondary, and tertiary. 

Primary locative prepositions include only Bo “in”, Ha “on”, m0 “along, by”, and 
na “by, in the immediate vicinity of”. They all require the locative case and can also 
be used as directionals (see following section). Bo and ua are not used in exactly the 
same way as in English. Ha “on” is generally used whenever an open, unenclosed 
space is involved (Ha napxé “in the park”, Ha Pomsu “in Russia”) and Bo “in” 
when the space is enclosed or in reference to a city (so moa “in the school”, Bo 
Iapuuré “in Paris”). 

Secondary prepositions are those describing location relative to a single object, 
as the primary ones do, but which cannot also serve as directionals. Each instead 
has a directional equivalent. These are used with the genitive or dative/instrumen- 


tal cases.’ 


6ause blize + GEN 
“near to” 


BOHYTpH vonutri + GEN 


BOH v0n + GEN 
“far from” 


BOYHB wduné + GEN 


“inside” “outside” 


3aA, zad + DATINS Had nad + DATINS 
“behind” “over, above” 


Haabsb nalévé + GEN HalpaBb napravé + GEN 


“to the left of “to the right of” 
© 0+GEN 110A, pod + DATINS 
“at, next to” “under” 


makpait pdkrai + GEN pea, pred + DATINS 
“at the edge of” “in front of” 


Tertiary locative prepositions represent all others, most of which require the 


3 The prepositions naa 7ad “over”, noa pod “under”, npea, pred “in front of’, and 
saa, zad “behind” are sometimes considered primary and sometimes secondary. They can 
be made directional by switching to the lative case like other primary prepositions, but 
they can never take the locative case. Ultimately, however, this is little more than a matter 
of classification and bears little real significance. 
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genitive. These do not have directional equivalents. They include smecru vmésti 
“between”, orow0 ogdto “around”, and pu pri “amid, among, during”. 

Bmecru often takes two arguments (“between X and Y”), so a note should be 
made about how to separate them. The conjunction ui “and” must be used to sep- 
arate the two arguments, while co so is used to make compound argument. There- 
fore a phrase such as “between [X and Y] and [Z]” is rendered “smecru X.GEN co 
Y.DATINS u Z.GEN”. 

Orowo has been mentioned earlier; when used with numbers, it means “ap- 
proximately”. However, its usage here is adverbial, and so the number does not 
need to take the genitive case. When used in the spatial sense of “around”, it is 
prepositional, and requires the genitive case: orom0 ayy ogéto dimu “around the 
house”. 


16.3 Directional Prepositions 


The directional prepositions indicate movement toward or away from a place. 
The primary locative prepositions can be made directional by simply changing 
their object from the locative case to the lative: Bo “into”, Ha “onto”, mo “after” (in 
order, not time), ma “into the vicinity of”. 

For secondary locative prepositions, there are two options. For the nominal or 
“noun-like” prepositions, the case of the nominal element of the preposition is 
changed. For the unanalyzable ones, there is either no change (other than requir- 
ing the lative or dative/instrumental case for the object) or a distinct preposition 


is used. 

BOH von + LAT Ao do+ GEN 

“to the outside of” “up to” 
3aA, 2ad + LAT xo ko + DATINS 
“to the back of” “to, toward” 

xoabsom kolévom + GEN Kompaspom koprdvom + GEN 
“to the left of” “to the right of” 
Has nad + LAT HUMO nimo + GEN 
“over” “past” 


HYTpHH nutrin + GEN 
“to the inside of” 


10a, pod + LAT 
“under” 


llakpaeH pdkraien + GEN 


“to the edge of” 


mpea pred + LAT 
“to the front of” 


Tpec trés + GEN 
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Movement away is handled with the three prepositions 3e ze “from”, co so “from 
[on top of]”, and og od “away from”, which are the counterparts of Bo, Ha, and 
n10/m1a/o, respectively. The -d form prepositions take a prefixed 3e-: se3aa, zezdd 
“from behind”, sexaa, zendd “from over”, 3e60,, zebdd “from under”. “3enpea is 
not used. Bou and uytrpun become cyou suon “from outside” and cuyrpu sautri 
“from inside”, based on co rather than 3e. Other noun-like prepositions require 
periphrastic constructions, although “left” and “right” may use the prepositional- 
ized adverbs used for the locative and other directional forms (cabsa/compasa). 
All of the above require the genitive case. 


16.4 Temporal Prepositions 


Novegradian recycles spatial prepositions for temporal functions. The most 
commonly used temporal prepositions are 4o do + GEN “until”, 3a za + DATINS 
“after”, mpea pred + patins “before”, rpec tres + acc “within” (note the form 3a 
instead of 3a). Less common ones include: 

e Bo vo + acc “in, during” (when referring to a specific event occuring 
within a long period of time; for example, “X happened during the war”) 

e 3aza + ACC “over, in” 

e xo ko + patins “by” 

e 110 po + patins “during” (when referring to a specific event occuring with- 
in a short period of time; for example, “X happened during the flight”) 

e 110 po + Loc “upon” (e.g., “upon completion”) 

° mpu pri + Loc “in, during, throughout” (when referring to a span of time; 
for example, “during his rule the country entered a time of prosperity”) 


IIpu pri + Loc can also be “during the time of”, an expression particularly com- 
mon in describing rulers: npu Tlerpb nupsbbm pri Pétré Pirvéiém “during the 
reign of Peter I’. 

Most other concepts require periphrastic constructions, such as co mux Bpbmeu 
so Sth vrémén + GEN “since”, literally “from the times of”, or the more formal vari- 
ant co Tada Bpbmena so tadd vrémena + GEN “from such a time of”. 

See Section 12.3 “The Accusative Case” for more information and examples of 
the use of the accusative case in time expressions. 
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16.5 The Distributive Io 


The preposition 10 po is also used in distributive expressions, a construction 
common in each of the Slavic languages in some form or another. In Novegradian, 
the no distributive is difficult to classify; it is a prepositional phrase that acts as a 
noun and displays some unusual internal agreement. 

The basic meaning of this construction is “each”, indicating that the noun with- 
in it is to be multipied rather than divided among multiple groups. For example, 
a sentence such as “The ten students received 50 marks” in Novegradian would 
mean that the 50 marks were divided among the ten students, whereas “The ten 
students received ‘no’ 50 marks” indicates that each received 50. 

The construction is formed by placing the noun to be distributed in the dative/ 
instrumental case after the preposition mo. However, if the noun is quantified by 
any number other than “one” (or 21, 31, 41, 101, etc), the numeral instead must be 
in the accusative case and the noun regularly in the count form or genitive. 

The distributive mo phrase may act as either the subject or the direct object of a 
verb. As the direct object, it indicates that each subject is acting on that amount of 
objects. If the subject of a transitive verb is modified by the adjective koxue kdgne 
“each, every”, the direct object will almost always be a no distributive. 


(1)  Kooxne cryaente npuiimbae no nMHHayTH Mapex. 
Kégne studénte prijméle po pinnaciti marek. 
each-NOM.SG.MASC student-NOM.SG receive-PAST-MASC DIST fifty-ACc 
mark-GEN.PL 
“Each student received SO marks.” 


(2) Osa Tpeba WMAaTH 10 Tp HUrh Tpec Abrena. 
O vd tréba cidati po tri nigé tres létena. 
at YOU.LAT.PL need-NoM.sG read-mnF pisT three.acc book-countT across 
summet-GEN.SG 
“You each need to read three books over the summer.” 


When acting as a subject, the mo phrase is forced after the verb; it may not ap- 
pear sentence-initially. The verb always shows neuter, third person singular agree- 
ment. 
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(3) Coxoxna apbseca narao m0 16A0KoM. 
So kééna drévesa paglo po idblokom. 
from each-GEN.SG.NEUT tree-GEN.SG fall.pr-pasT-NEUT DIST apple-DaTINs. 
SG 


‘An apple fell from each tree.” 


(4) Oxooxna aymy 6aser mo 6amseiinem. 
O kégna dimu bddet po baszéinem. 
at each-GEN.sG.MASC house-GEN.sG be.FUT-3SG DIST swimming_pool- 
DATINS.SG 
“There will be a swimming pool at each house.” 


The expression m0 Koaks? po kdlké? is the interrogative form for “how many 
each?”. Note that this expression can come sentence-initially. 


(5) Ilo koakb sc ume Ha,o 6u nAaauTH? 
Po kélké ids ime nado bi pladiti? 
pist how_much I.nom they.patmns should sugy.sc pay-INF 
“How much am I supposed to pay them each?” 


16.6 Stress Shifts in Prepositional Phrases 


In Novegradian prepositions are generally unstressed, merging into the stress 
system of whatever word follows it. However, for certain nouns, stress in a prepo- 
sitional phrase actually shifts off the noun and onto the preposition: Ha cromen 74 
stoten “onto the table”, co apy2kam sé drugam “with friends”, etc. 
For this shift to take place, the following conditions must be true: 
1. The preposition must be monosyllabic and end in a vowel (Ha, ko, co, Bo, 
IIpo, AO, 3e, etc) 

2. The noun stem must be monosyllabic 

3. The noun stem cannot end in a consonant cluster (so Ha Kaprb ma karté 
“on a map’, since the stem is *kart-) 

4, The noun cannot be a recent loan; it must be well established 

5. The noun cannot begin in a vowel, /j/, or /w/ (ie., anything that would 
cause prepositions such as Bo “in” to reduce to B or expand with -n or -v) 

6. The noun cannot be second, fifth, or sixth declension 


This shift only occurs when the noun immediately follows the preposition. Any 
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intervening adjective, modifier, or quantifier will prevent the stress shift, leaving 
the preposition unstressed. 

In the locative case, the stress shift will cause the locative case ending to drop 
entirely: Bo Aym vé dum “in a house”. 


16.7 “For” 


There are three Novegradian equivalents of “for” not yet discussed. The dative/ 
instumental case alone and temporal senses of “for” were discussed earlier. The 
remaining constructions are AcAa délia + GEN, 3a Za@ + ACC, and 3a za + DATINS. 

Aeaa délia marks whom an action benefits, and is the most frequently used of 
these three. 


(6) Ona Hanmsaaa me penopre Acasa MeHe. 
Ond napizdla sé reporte délia mené. 
she.NOM write.PF-PAST-FEM this.ACC.sG.MASC report-acc.sG for I.GEN 
“She wrote this report for me.” 


3a za with the accusative case marks an exchange of some sort. 


(7) Ac noxpenaae cyow Hosy AoA 3a 70.000 mapex. 
Tas pokrendle suoin névu lédiu za 70.000 marek. 
LNom buy.PF-PAST-MASC REFLX_POSS-ACC.SG.FEM New-ACC.SG.FEM boat- 
acc.sG for 70,000 mark-GENn.pL 
“I bought my new boat for 70 000 marks.” 


(8) | Arra 3a noMoxkbu, Korpe TH MH‘ coarae. 
Attid za pémok;ji, kéotre tt mné sodagle. 
thanks for help-acc.sG, REL-ACC.SG.MASC you.NOM I.DATINS give.PE-PAST- 
MASC 


“Thanks for the help you've given me.” 


“For” in the sense of “to get” (i.e., purpose or end) is expressed using 3a za and 
the dative/instrumental case. This can also be used when “for” is functioning as a 
mild sort of “because of”. 
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(9) One Byw'bxaae 3a 6eHKUHEM. 
One vuijéhale za benzinem. 
he.nom go_out_by_vehicle.pr-past-masc for gasoline-paTINS.sG 
“He went out for gasoline.” 


(10) One-v Bo Mockese 3a 3anrbacHbeM. 
One-i vo Moskeve za zasédénjem. 
he.nom-be.3sc.cuitic in Moscow-toc for meeting-DaTINS.sG 
“He is in Moscow for a meeting.” 


16.8 “Along” 


There are three constructions that can be used to mean “along”. 

Ilo po + Loc and mpu pri + Loc are used in the same way as the derivational 
equivalents*. IIo is used to mean along some sort of linear path, such as a road, 
pathway, or river. ITpu is used to means along a coastline. Note, however, that you 
say Ha 6epers na béregé “along the coast” (with “on”), but npus exept priv iégeré 
“along the lake[shore]”. In other words, the preposition npu is only used when its 
object is an actual body of water. 

Ilo po + patins is used to mean “along” (in the temporal sense) or “during” 
when its object is some sort of reference to travelling: no nantem po pantém “along 
the way”, 10 moaereo po péletem “along the flight”. 


16.9 “Before” and “After” 


The prepositions mpea pred + patins and Ao do + GEN both translate as “be- 
fore”. However, ao refers to a period of time stretching from some moment in the 
past to (but not including) the reference point, while mpeg can refer to any period 
of time before the reference point. In addition, ao emphasizes that the action does 
not continue after the reference point, while npea, makes no statement regarding 
this. For example, given a sentence such as “There were many protests before the 
war’, with mpeg this means there were a number of protests that took place at 
some point before the war began and they may or may not have continued after 
the war began; with ao, this means there was a period of protesting that ended 
when the war began. 

The distinction may be diagrammed as follows: 


4 See section 10.3.2. 
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Past Present Future 


SS —<£— OW 
LRA ee —_ +> 
UPA <Q —_ eS = _______> 


Due to the strong implication of lack of continuation that Ao gives, it is almost 
always used to mean “before” when something is being contrasted to what hap- 
pens after, e.g., Ao BoitH do voine’“before the war [as opposed to after it]”. 

The prepositions 3a za + DaATINS and weHaiico cendiso + patins both mean “af- 
ter”, the distinction being the same as between mpea, and jo. Llenaiico refers to 
a period beginning at the reference point and stretching into the future, while 3a 
simply refers to any period of time after the reference point (and may even include 
events taking place before the reference point). 


16.10 Various Uses of Bo 


The preposition Bo vo + Loc, in addition to its basic meaning “in”, has a num- 
ber of more idiomatic meanings as well. 

This construction may broadly mean “covered in”. It is impossible to provide 
an all-encompassing gloss as this often is translated into English using a variety of 
different constructions. 


(11) Exo aym-or B ornu! 
Tevé dum-ét v ogni! 
his house-NoM.sG-Top in fire-Loc.sG 
“His house is on fire!” 


(12) Pra-ra Bo aca. 
Réga-ta v6 led. 
river-NOM.SG-TOP in ice-LOC.SG 
“The river is frozen over.” (lit. “in ice”) 
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(13) 


Hoce emy 6ynae Bo Kpese 3a cocopoit. 

Nose iemu buile vo kréve za sésoroi. 

nose-NoM.sG he.patins be-past-masc in blood-Loc.se after fight-paTins. 
SG 


“His nose was bloody after the fight.” (lit. “in blood”) 


The expression Bo mem vo sém “in this/that” can also mean “because of that” 


(referring to a previous statement) as well as “responsible/accountable for that”. 


These idioms cannot take other nominal arguments, though the conjunction Bo 


TOM-ie vo tém-ce “responsible for ensuring that” can be used to elaborate on what 


one is responsible for. 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


Bo utem sc 3aHOK He MAYH Ha paboryu. 

Vo sém ids zdnok ne idin na rabétun. 

in this-Loc.sc I.NoM NEG go.DET-1sG on work-LaT.sG 
“Because of that I'm not going to go to work tomorrow.” 


He rpusoxum mpo cosaon. Ac Bo mem. 

Ne trivoéts pro sbzdoi. Ids vo sém. 

NEG alarm-2sG.IMPER-MID because_of past_event-paTins.sc. L.Nom @ in 
this-Loc.sc. 

“Dont worry about what happened. I'm responsible for it.” 


Myu BO TOM-LIe Be bcub UU BYHHOMCKbS padoraru. 

Mui vo tém-ce vijé iésné i vuindsekjé rabétati. 

we.NOM © in REL.LOC.sG-that.NoM all.Nom.pL accurate-apv and efficient- 
ADV work-3PL 

“Were reponsible for ensuring that everyone works accurately and effi- 
ciently.” 


16.11 Alienable and Inalienable “With” and “With- 


out” 


Novegradian has two words that translate as “with”, co so + DaTINS and umu imi 


+ acc, and two as “without”, 6ec bes + GEN and Humu nimi + GEN. The difference 


has to do with the nature of the possession involved. 


Mu imi “with” and Humu nimi “without” represent alienable possession, that 


is, possession of a temporary nature that generally involves physically carrying an 
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item. The possessor and possessed item are viewed as strongly distinct and some- 
what distanced from one another. For this reason, umu is frequently translated 
as “[while] taking along” and numn as “[while] not taking”. Humu can also mean 
“despite not having”. 


(17) Hagaas uaa caiimen umn Topte. 
Nadalia sla sdimen imi torte. 
Nadalia-NoM go.DET-PAST-FEM party-LaT.sG with cake-acc.sG 
“Nadalia went to the party with (bringing along) a cake.” 


(18) One ome Hun kyprb. 
One oslé nimi kiirté. 
he.nom leave.pr.past-Masc without jacket-GEN.sG 
“He left without a jacket.” 


(19) One me 3a6yaoBaac HUMH KHA. 
One sé zabudovale nimi kija. 
he.nom this.acc.sG build.pr-past-Masc without hammer-GEN.sG 
“He built this despite not having a hammer.” 


Vou also has the additional function of indicating the reason for an action 
when that reason is an abstract noun, such as umu 6aan,e imi blande “by mistake” 
or umu raynoctu imi gliposti “out of stupidity”. 

Co so “with” and 6ec bes “without” indicate inalienable possession, when the 
possessor and possessed item are inseparable or closely associated. They also indi- 
cate accompaniment, and thus are required whenever their objects are animate. 


(20) Haaaas uta caiimen co Apykam. 
Nadalia sla sdimen sé druzam. 
Nadalia-NoM.sG go.DET-PAST-FEM party.LaT.sG with friend-paTINs.PL 
“Nadalia went to the party with friends.” 


(21) Oue Ha Bre xoA'b XyAMT COH yMeM. 
One na vijé hédé hudit son imem. 
he.nom on all.car.pL path-Lat.PL go.INDET-3sG with-N mind-DATINS.sG 
“He always keeps a level head.” (lit. “He goes everywhere with his mind”) 
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(22) One 3a6yAoBane lle AyM Gec KpoBuH! 
One zabudovale sé dim bes krévin! 
he.Nom build.pr-past-masc this.acc.sc.Masc house-acc.sc without roof- 
GEN.SG 
“He built this house without a roof!” 


Co with the dative-instrumental case also have a number of other functions, 
such as indicating compound noun phrases, but these are not relevant here. 


16.12 IIpu 


IIpu pri is perhaps the most difficult preposition to explain for speakers of Eng- 
lish. It has a number of different meanings, all broadly signifying “connected to”. 
e by, near, at, along: 
pu coToKs pbx pri sdtoké rék 
“at the confluence of the rivers” 
e of (in the names of battles and certain other events): 
6utya mpu [Leaonu bitua pri Seloni 
“battle of Seléni” 
Aorosope mpu Tlapuurb dogovére pri Parisé 
“Treaty of Paris” 
e under (organizations): 
xoucae mp MHA kénsle pri MND 
“department under the Ministry of Internal Affairs” 
e in the presence of: 
IIpH Hem pri ném 
“in his presence” 
IIpH CyrbH pri sugji 
“before the judge” 
e inthe time of, under: 
npu uapb Meuncaast pri caré Mecislavé 
“under Tsar Mecislau” 
upu BbKb Pumeckbe emnupu pri véké Rimeskéie iempirin 


“in the time of the Roman Empire” 
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e at (some level): 


upu Tuxb renaors pri tthé teploté 
“at room temperature” 
IIPHB ypaBCHbH MOpa priv uravenji mora 


“at sea level” 


e at (an event as a specific point in time): 


IpH poccybrh pri rdssueté 
“at sunrise” 

pH nupss cubrh pri pirve snége 
“at the first snow” 


e with, for (an abstract quality): 


IIpu eBo crpaBuax pri ievd stravijdh 
“with his health (...he should be more careful)” 
upu Tab Bbaeust pri tadé vedénjé 


“for such knowledge (...he couldn’t answer easy questions)” 


TIpu may also be used with the lative case when the verb is indicating connect- 


ing two things together: 


(23) 


(24) 


Tlocrapu me 3a6aTo KOMO IpH BUAOPyioH. 

Postavi sé zabato kéto pri vidéruiun. 

fit.PF-2SG.IMPER this-NOM.SG.NEUT toothed-NoM.sG.NEUT wheel-Nom.se by 
other-LaT.sG.NEUT.DEF 

“Connect this cogwheel to the other one.” (lit. “Fit this cogwheel by the 


other”) 


IIpuserbu Ia BepBH mIpu AYCpHH. 

Privegjt sa vérvi pri duérin. 

tie.PF-2SG.IMPER this-NOM.SG.FEM string-NoM.sG by door-LaT.sG 
“Tie this string to the door.” 


16.13 Table of Prepositions 


Following is a comprehensive table of Novegradian prepositions. 
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Preposition 


6ec 


bes 


6an3e 


blize 


BMECTH 
ae 
vmestt 


BO 
vO 


BO 
VO 


BO 
vo 
BOBUMT. AY 
voviglu 


Bo3ayTpy 
vozautru 


BOKp aru 
vokragi 
BOH 
von 
BOH 
von 
BOHYTpH 
vonutri 
BOyHS 
voune 
ACA 


délia 


AO 
do 


eHe HOK 
tené nez 


Meaning 


without, empty of 
near to, close to 


between 


in, during 


in, at 


into 


on the eve of, on 


the day before 
on the day after 


around, sur- 
rounding 


far from 
to the outside of 
inside, inside of 
outside of 


for, for the sake of 


1) upto 
2) before, up to 
3) until 


unlike, different 
from 


Case 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


ACC 


LOC 


LAT 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


LAT 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


ACC 


Additional Notes 


Three forms: Bo, B, Bon, (Be). 

Refers to something occuring 

within a long period of time, 
such as “during the war” 


Three forms: Bo, B, Bon, (Be). 


Three forms: Bo, B, BOH, (Be). 


Both spatial and temporal senses. 


First adjectival portion declines 
in nominative case: ene zené, eHa 
iend, CHO iend, eHM ieni. 
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Preposition Meaning Case Additional Notes 
1) for, in ex- 
3a . 
change for ACC Sense 2 is temporal. 
Za ; 
2) in, over 
1) after . : 
3a ) : Sense 1 is temporal. Sense 2 is as 
2) for,inorder = DATINS cae oo 
Za in “He went out for milk”. 
to get 
3a, : 
behind, beyond _aTiNns 
zad 
3a, to the back of, to 
LAT 
zad beyond 
3e The counterpart of locative Bo, 
from GEN ; ; 
Ze ie., from an enclosed area or city 
3e60 
- from under GEN 
zebod 
33a, : 
. from behind GEN 
zezad 
3eHaA from over, from 
; GEN 
zenad above 
Sense 1 is used with inanimate 
1) with nouns to indicate alienable pos- 
UMU F cf 
a 2) out of, because = ACC session. Sense 2 used to give a 
imt . 2 
of reason for an action, such as “by 
mistake” or “out of stupidity”. 
Three forms: ko, k, KOH, (ke). 
KO 1) to, towards ; fe 
patins Sense 2 is temporal, e.g. “by next 
ko 2) by ; 
week”, 
KOAbBOM 
Y towards the left of | GEN 
kolévom 


KOIIpaBOM towards the right 


; GEN 
kopravom of 


1) except for, 


KPpOMH ; 
Fs a excluding GEN 
vomi : < 
2) in addition to 
Merby during, in the 


oe DATINS 
mégju course of 
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SH is) 


Preposition 


Ha 
na 


Ha 
na 


Ha 
na 


Ha, 


nad 


Ha, 


nad 


HaAbBpb 
naléve 


HaMbcTu 
namesti 
HallpaBh 
napravé 
HallpoTu 
naproti 
Heno3rb 
nepozsé 
HMMM 
nimt 
HUMO 
nimo 
HYTPHH 
nutrin 


oO 
0 


oO 


Meaning 


for 


on, at, in, on top 


of 


onto, into 


over, above 
to over, to above 
to the left of 
instead of 


to the right of 


Opposite, across 
from 


no than than, as 
soon as 


without 
1) despite 
2) past, by 
to the inside of 


at, next to, at 
someone’s house 


about, concerning 


against 


Case 


ACC 


LOC 


LAT 


DATINS 


LAT 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


ACC 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


GEN 


LOC 


LAT 


Additional Notes 


Refers to time after an action 
takes place, as in “he was sent 
there for a week”. 


Refers to open, unenclosed 
spaces (including such words as 
“park” or “Europe’). 
Refers to open, unenclosed 
spaces (including such words as 
“park” or “Europe’). 


Used with inanimate nouns to 
indicate alienable lack of posses- 
sion. 


Refers to something directed 
against a physical object, such as 
in “beat against”. 
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Preposition 
OrOO 


ogéto 


OA 
od 


1a 
p4 
1a 
p4 
Ila Bex 
pavth 
llakpaeH 
pakraien 
makpaii 


pakrai 


IlO 


pe 


Ilo 


pe 


TIO 


pe 


110 
pe 
TOTO0M 
pogdtom 
110A 
pod 
110A 
pod 
TmOcAs 


poslé 


Meaning 


around 


from, away from 


by, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of 
into the immedi- 
ately vicinity of 
throughout, to all 
parts of 


to the edge of 


at the edge of 


1) as far as, up to 
2) within 


along, during, 
during the course 


of 


1) along 
2) upon 
3) according to 


after 


around, across, all 
over, throughout 


under, beneath 
to under 


since 


Case Additional Notes 
GEN 


The counterpart of locative no/ 
GEN 1a/o, i.e., from near, from the 
vicinity of. 


LOC 
LAT 
LAT 
GEN 
GEN 
Sense 1 refers vertical distance, 
as in “snow up to one’s knees”. 
ACC ; sles que 
Sense 2 is temporal, as in “within 
ten minutes”. 
Refers to something during an 
event occurring over a short 
DATINS ; ; Soe 
period of time, such as “during 
the flight” 
Sense 1 is locative, along a 
linear path such as road or river. 
LOC . se 
Sense 2 is temporal, as in “upon 
completion”. 
LAT After in order, not time. 
GEN 
DATINS 
LAT 
GEN 
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Preposition Meaning Case Additional Notes 
moe sce by means of, by GEN 
posredi 
TIpea 1) in front of 
pred 2) before ae 
ae to the front of LAT 
pred 
1) along 
npu 2) amid, amongst ; 
; LOC Sense 1 refers to coastlines. 
pri 3) at the time of, 


in the presence of 
pu 
to next to LAT 
pri 
via, through, with 
the help of, by GEN 


TIpH NOMOrbu 


pri pomogji 


means of 
mpo 
P because of DATINS 
pro 
1) against, coun- 
mpoTue ter 
es : ; GEN 
protive 2) in comparison 
with 
aA 
E a for the sake of GEN 
radi 
pasom co together with, 
; ; DATINS 
vaZ0M So alongside 
CKOK across, stradling, — 
sk0& on both sides of 
CH U yi . 
es , from inside of GEN 
snutrt 
Three forms: co, c, con, (ce). The 
co : : 
from, off of GEN counterpart of locative ua, i.e., 
50 
from an unenclosed space. 
co ; 
with DATINS Three forms: co, c, con, (ce). 
50 
CcAbBa 
from the left of GEN 


sléva 
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Preposition Meaning Case Additional Notes 
conpaBa 
P : from the right of | GEN 
soprava 
cyouH 
y ; from outside GEN 
suén 
1) contrary to 
cylpoau 
, 2) opposed to, GEN 
suprodi ; 
anti 
across from, on 
TacTpaHb Pe 
} , the opposite side GEN 
tastrane 
of 
Tpec 1) across 
GEN 
tres 2) through 
Tpec ee Temporally, as in “within an 
P within ACC P sf pi 
tres hour”. 
eHalico 
‘ after DATINS Temporal sense only. 


cendiso 


Clauses and 
Conjunctions 


Cyezanve npedsomend 


it Coordinating Conjunctions 


Novegradian has four coordinating conjunctions: u , wan di, aa, and Ho no. 
V1 i corresponds to English “and”, and is used to join together two or more 
clauses or more than two adjectives or nouns. 


(1) Onn seyepam npruian uv 3aHox oftayr. 
Oni véceras prisli i zanok oidut. 
they.Nom yesterday arrive.pr.PAST-PL and tomorrow leave.pF-3PL 
“They came yesterday and leave tomorrow.” 


(2) Bpakpu mou Muxa, Baaas u Bana Bue ok cynaaly AbByIIKaM. 
Brakji mojt Mtha, Vladia i Vania vijé o£ sutdaci dévuskam. 
brother-NoM.PL my.Nom.PL Mihajile.prmrn-Nom, Vladimire.pimIN-NoM 
and Ievane.pimtn-NoM all.Nom.pt already date-3rL-mip girl-paTINs.PL 


“My brothers Miha, Vladia, and Vania are all already dating.” 


When dealing with just two nouns or adjectives, the preposition co so “with” 
must be used instead. When the subject of a verb, dual agreement is still used de- 
spite the fact that only one noun is in the nominative case. 


(3) Tara co mamoit eyxunacra pecropaut ,,Kayxase". 
Tita so mdmoi ieuzindsta restorané “Kaukdze’. 
father-NoM.sGc with mother-paTINS.sG eat_dinner-3DL restaurant-LOC.sG 
“Caucasus-NOM” 
“Father and mother are eating at the Kaukaze restaurant.” 


The expression u co i so can be used in any situation where conjunctive co so 
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can, and indicates a greater dissociation comparable to English “as well as”. 


(4) Mama uco 6paxpam 4 npuxyaar. 
Masa i sé brakjam i€ prihudat. 
Maga-No and with brother-parins.pL her come.imPF-3PL 
“Masa, as well as her brothers, is coming.” 


Where English uses a singular pronoun in expressions such as “Maria and I’, 
Novegradian uses the dual—Haaya co Mapnéit Nadud so Marijoi (lit. “the two 
of us with Marija”). The intent here is that the pronoun naaya is the true subject, 
with co Mapuéii serving as a modifier. Novegradian can make the “inclusive we” 
versus “exclusive we” distinction this way: Haaya co TH6b nadud so tibe’“you and Y” 
versus Haya cou emy 7adud son iemi “he and I’. 

When dealing with two adjectives, u may be used instead of co only when the 
two adjectives describe the same object instead of describing two different ones. 
This allows a distinction to be made simply where English requires a longer con- 
struction. When co is used, the second adjective must be definite since it is repre- 


senting a separate noun. 


(5)  TIpuuesu mu rapbakn umupu uv Oban. 
Prinezt mné tarelki sinji t beth. 
carry_to.PF-2sG.IMPER I.paTins plate-NoM.PL blue-Nom.PL and white-Nom. 
PL 
“Bring me the blue and white plates.” (the plates that are both blue and 
white) 


(6) TIpuxesu Mu Tapbaku wHHbH co ObAneMu. 
Prinezt mné tarélki sinji so belijemi. 
carry_to.PF-2sG.IMPER I.paTis plate-NoM.PL blue-Nom.PL with white- 
DATINS.PL.DEF 


“Bring me the blue plates and the white plates.” 


Ho no is the equivalent of “but”, emphasizing contrast between two clauses. 


(7) Sc BeAeM XOTbAa HC KOHICptTcH, HO UMH HeclyecTHA He MOTAa. 
Ids vélem hétéla ts koncérten, no imi nescestija ne mogld. 
I.NOM very want-PAST-FEM g0.DET-SUP concert-LaT.sG, but with disfor- 
tune-Acc.PL NEG be_able-past-FEM 
‘T really wanted to go to the concert, but unfortunately I couldn't.” 
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The conjunction aa expresses a mild contrast, a state comparable to but not the 
same as the first clause. It functions much like “whereas” or “but rather”, although 
is often translated as “and” or “but”. 


(8) Mofi camoaeae noaeant Bo 7.00, ab Bo 9.30. 
M6i samoléde poledit vo 7.00, a ié’vo 9.30. 
my.NOM.SG.Masc airplane-NoM.sG pF-fly-3sG in 7.00, whereas her in 9.30 


“My airplane leaves at 7:00, and hers at 9:30.” 


(9) He naubi0n, a craHyH TOBapHHoOM. 
Ne pianéiun, a stanun tovdrisnom. 
NEG become_drunk-1sc, rather become-1sc sociable-paTINs.sG.MASC 
‘I'm not getting drunk, I'm just becoming sociable.” 


Man ili is Novegradian’s disjunction, meaning “or”. 


(10) Tu xoxpem 6pbren my memuuy “au HacrynHaio? 
Ti hokjes brégen su sémicu tli nastupnaiu? 
you.NoM want-2sc beach-tat.se this.acc.sG.FEM week-acc.sG or next- 
ACC.SG.FEM.DEF 


“Do you want to go to the beach this week or next?” 


The third person nominative pronouns one éne, ona ond, oHAya ondud, and 
oun oni lose their first vowel when immediately preceded by the conjunctions u 
or a. They are written as a single hyphenated word: u-ue ¢-ne “and he”, a-Ha a-nd 
“whereas she”, u-Haya i-ndud “and the two of them”, a-nu a-ni “whereas they”. 

In addition, a + ac contract into ac as “whereas I”, though u ac “and I” never 
contracts. Curiously, ac now frequently shows up before all a + pronoun construc- 
tions, having lost its original meaning: ac a Tu as a té “whereas you”, ac a-Ha as a-nd 
“whereas she”. However, “whereas I” remains simply ac as. This phenomenon will 
be elaborated in Section 22. 


17.2 Subordinating Conjunctions 


Novegradian only has a few distinct forms for subordinating conjunctions, 
aHHo and au being the most common. The majority of conjunctions are either 
other parts of speech (such as an adverbial participle) or a phrase, often involving 
the To-1e construction. 
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Auuo anno means “if”, and is only used in indicative-mood conditionals (e.g., 
“if you came”, “if you’re coming”, “if you came”). The subjunctive forms ean6 iélib 
and 6a,e6 badeb are used in nonfuture and future hypothetical subjunctive-mood- 
conditionals respectively (“if you were to have come”/”if you were coming”, “ifyou 
were to come”). In hypothetical conditionals, both halves of the sentence must be 
in the subjunctive mood. 


(11) 3anox 6aayn Ha saurbAcHpb-tTe aHHO My3eLl MeHe ocbpaTu co 
ACHEBacBO. 
Zanok badun na zasédénjeé-te anno muzes mené osbrati so denevaievo. 
tomorrow be.ruT- Isc on meeting-Loc.sc-Tor if be_able-2sc Lacc 
bring_from-inF from today’s-GEN.SG.MASC.DEF 
‘Tll come to the meeting tomorrow if you can get me out of it today.” 


(12) Eau6 sbraa ac To-yWe mpuit~eut, neKaa 6u ac Topre. 
Lélib végla ids tb-ce prijdés, pekla bi ids torte. 
if.NONFUT.SUBJ know-PAST-FEM I.NOM REL.ACC.SG-that.NoM atrive-2sG, 
bake-pasT-FEM suBy.sG LLNom cake-acc.sG 
“If had known you were coming, I wouldve baked a cake.” 


(13) Baae6 ru npuumniae, nexkaa 6x ac Topte. 
Badeb ti prislé, pekla bi ids torte. 
if-FUT.SUBJ you.NOM arrive.PasT-Masc, bake-pasT-FEM SUBJ.SG I.Nom cake- 
ACC.SG 
“Tf you were to come, I would bake a cake.” 


Aun i means “whether”, and usually appears after the first stressed word within 
a clause. Its presence prevents pro-drop in the subordinate clause. 


(14) 4c He BbM, ona au BererapsHuyol. 
Ids ne vém, ond li vegetarianicoi. 
Nom NEG know-1sc, she.vom whether © vegetarian-FEM-DATINS.SG 
“I don't know whether she’s a vegetarian.” 


(15) He mpumenpyn, moiiser au one. 
Ne primenjun, poidet li bne. 
NEG remember-1sG, pF-go-3sG whether he.nom 
“I don't remember whether he’s going to go.” 


If both options are shown, uan takes the place of an (since it incorporates both 
the elements “and” and “whether”). Alternatively, it is sometimes possible to place 
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Av after both options and use a a as the conjunction. 


(16) Boe man raaaame, We HaBWKHT OA Opyrban. 
léme tli gladime, sé navizit od oruigjaiu. 
eat-1pL or starve-1PL, this.Nom.sG depend-3sc from harvest-GEN.sG 
“Whether we eat or starve depends on the harvest.” 


(17) Maaau ava crapy an, Bue CMHAAMIL. 
Mladi lia stari li, vijé smijalis. 
young-Nom.PL whether whereas old-Nom.rt whether, all-Nom.pt laugh- 
PAST-PL-MID 


“Whether young or old, everyone was laughing.” 


The conjunctions “what” and “who” are expressed using the ro-1e/To-Ko con- 
struction. “Where” and “to where” can either use the same construction (To-Kyae 
to-kudé, to-Ky Au to-kudi) or use the pronouns themselves (kyae kudé, yan kudi). 
For “when”, only the form xoiiaa kdida may be used, although eiia iéda is often 
used in formal language (by analogy with Old Church Slavonic tera via Russian). 

Most other conjunctions are phrasal, and include but are not limited to: 

e a6xHo dbno “as soon as” 

e axo dko “as” 

e axo6n dkobi “as if, as though, even if” 

e axo6u He dkobi ne “lest, or else” (or less often, kako6u He) 

e axoxe dkoze “such as” 

e aHHo He duno ne “unless” (with real condition) 

© 6aac6 He bddeb ne “unless” (with a hypothetical future condition) 
° Bo TOM-Ie vo tém-ce “reponsible for ensuring that” 

e Aatu dati “in order that, so that” 

© AO TOBO-uIe do tovd-ce “until” 

e can6 xe iélib ne “unless” (with a hypothetical non-future condition) 
e eaun iélin “while” 

e 3aHAO zando “because” 

e 3a Hex(e) za néZ(e) “after” 

e 3a TOBO-UIe 24 tovd-ce “because” 

e 3a T0-yWe 24 td-ce “to, for the purpose of” 

e 3¢ TOBO-LIe Ze Lovd-ce “on the grounds that” 

e xaxo kdko “as” (in free variation with axo) 


© Koawx(e) kélig(e) “although, even though” 
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e Kpomu ToBo-ue krémi tovd-ce “unless” 

e Hambcru ToBo-ye nameésti tovd-ce “instead of” 

° Ha TO-Ue 74 fo-ce “since, seeing as” (note the stress) 

e HaTo-ue 2a t6-ce “as, at the same time as” (note the stress) 
e Ha Tbu-ue a tém-ce “with regards to” 

e 110 TbM-ue po tém-ce “as far as” 

e upea Hex(e) pred néZ(e) “before” 

e CO TOBO-LIe 50 tovd-ce “since” 

e co TbMm-ue so tém-ce “in order that, so that” 

e To-KoliAa to-kéida “as soon as” (never **ro-eit,a) 

e to-Kako £6-kako “such that” (less commonly t-ako ¢-ako) 

© tpebax(e) trébaz(e) “even though, despite” 

e mro6u stdébi “in order that, so that” (dialectical, sometimes considered low 


style) 


Most of these conjunctions call for the indicative mood in the following clause. 
When the situation is hypothetical, there is often a choice between the subjunctive 
mood or the indicative (perhaps an indication of the gradual loss of the subjunc- 
tive in Novegradian). 

However, the clause following indirect commands (“want someone to...”, “ask 
someome to...”, “order someone to...”, etc) must always be subjunctive: 


(18) XOKbYH TO-Le TH XOAMAe 6u TYAH. 
Hokjun to-ce tt hédile bi tudt. 
want-1sG REL.ACC.SG-that.NOM yOU.NOM g0.INDET-PAST-MASC SUBJ.SG 
to_there 
“T want you to go there.” 


The varient form To-x-ye t6-g-ce (pronounced as rome ['tof-t{e]) may be used 
in place of ro-ye with commands to imply a sense of warning that there will be 
consequences if the action is not carried out. This form is almost required after 


verbs such as “forbid” and “prohibit”. 


(19) Coptsu ume To>xK-yje He mpuxoanan by nosHb! 
Sorédzt tme té-£-ce ne pribédili bu pézné! 
say.PF-2SG.IMPER they.DATINS REL.ACC.SG-EMPH-that.NOM NEG afrive-PAsT- 
PL suBy.PL late-aDv 
“Tell them to not be late!” 
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17.3 Reduplicated Conjunctions 


Several conjunctions may be reduplicated to acquire a new meaning, originally 


emphatic. 
The reduplication “u X u Y” 7X7 Y means “both X and Y”. It also has the nega- 
tive form “Hu X uu Y” wi X ni Y, meaning “neither X nor Y”. The latter (which 


generally requires the genitive case) is especially common in the expression Hu 


WeBO, HH BUAOpaeno Hi Sevd, ni vidordievo “neither [of two]”, literally “neither this, 


nor the other”. 


(20) 


Vi os Anrauu u os Mcnanuu 6yuas mo kbAomuposoli emmupeli, Ho HU 
men, HU BAAOpbe AOXOANAS AO CTOeKba AcHa. 

I ov Anglin i ov Ispdnin builé po kélomirévoi iempiréi, no ni Si, ni viddréie 
dohédilé do stoitkja déna. 

and at-v England-ceEn and at-v Spain-GEN be-past-pL bist worldwide- 
DATINS.SG.FEM €MPpife-DATINS.SG, but neither this.cEN.sG.FEM, neither 
other-GEN.SG.FEM.DEF gO_up_to.IMPF-PAST-DL until stand-pTcp.ACT.IMPF- 
GEN.SG.MASC day-GEN.SG 

“Both England and Spain had worldwide empires, but neither lasted to 
the present day.” 


Conversely, “uau X uau Y” ili X ili Y means “either X or Y”. 


(21) 


Oua “Au ett MIpH3yOHMAa HAH COH ef TOBOpHAa 3aA CUMHOM Moei. 
Onda ili iéi prizuonila ili son iéi govorila zad spindi moiéi. 

she.Nom or she.patins call_to-past-FEM or with-n she-patins talk-past- 
FEM behind back-parins.sG my.DATINS.SG.FEM 


“She either called her or talked to her behind my back.” 


Perhaps in this same class is “xoit... xoit...” Adi... hdi..., meaning “some... while 


others...” 


(22) Xoit nso ay6ut, xoi — BuHo. 


H6i pivo lubit, héi — vine. 
who.nom beer-acc.sc love-3sG, who.NoM © wine-ACc.sG 
i<@ . » 

‘Some love beer, some love wine. 


Though not a reduplicated conjunction, the complex expression He TOAKb... 


menaxuo... 7¢ tolké... Senakim... “not only... but also...” uses the same format. 
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Questions 
ITlyumu 


18.1 Interrogative Pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are specifically discussed in Section 15.6. 


18.2 Yes/No Questions 


Yes/No questions do not require any special syntax to distinguish them from 
non-interrogative sentences. A sentence may be made into a yes/no question sim- 
ply by changing the intonation, with a falling pitch toward the end of the clause. 

Although not a requirement, the interrogative particle au /i frequently appears 
in yes/no sentences. It is generally found after the first stressed word, although 
certain adverbs such as or og “already” and erne iegjé “still” may instead occupy 
this second position and force the interrogative particle to the third position in the 
sentence. It may be argued that these have become merged interrogative adverbs, 


ooKAM and erpean. 


(1)  Haraas-ra 0% an Aya? 
Natdlia-ta og li dima? 
Natalia-Nom-rTop already Q at_home © 
“Is Natalia home yet?” 


It is not uncommon for both the affirmative and negative options to be present 
in a single sentence with no conjunction, especially when what is being questioned 
is a personal state or mood. In such sentences the interrogative particle au is never 


present. 
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(2) Xoxpem He xoxpem bern? 
Hokjes ne hokjes iésti? 
want-2SG NEG want-2SG eat-INF 
“Do you want to eat or not?” 


Surrounding a noun or pronoun by the negative He ve in front and interroga- 
tive au /i in back has the same effect as cleft questions in English, focusing what- 


ever element is surrounded. Note that no actual cleft appears in Novegradian. 


(3) He mene-ro au Tu oBua‘baa? 
Ne mené-to li ti ovidéla? 
NEG LACC Q you.NOM See.PF-PAST-FEM 
“Wasn't it me whom you saw?” 


The existencial questions “Is there?” and “Are there?” are expressed using the 
reduced forms e-an ié-/i and cy-au su-/i for singular and plural, respectively. The 
dual does not reduce: ecra au iésta Li. 


(4) E-au rpe6a ux sayjeraru? 
Ié-li tréba th zacegati? 
be.3sG.cLiTIC-Q need-NoM.SG they.GEN wait-INF 
“Do we need to wait for them?” 


18.3 Echo Questions 


Echo questions are questions about questions, asking for clarification of some- 
thing someone else has just asked. 


18.3.1 Echo Questions in Response to a Statement 


Consider the statement Ac HAyH Bo mkoAyH “I am going to school”. This may 
be echoed using either an interrogative pronoun or a yes/no question. 
Interrogative pronouns are used when a specific part of the statement is being 


questioned. Certain information may simply be dropped. 
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(5) A: Ac mayn Bo uxoayn. Ids idin vo skélun. 
B: Tu xyan uaem? / Tu xyan? / Kyan? Ti kudi idés? / Ti kudi? / Kudi? 
A: Bo mxoayn. Vo skélun. 


(6) A: Ac wayn Bo uxoayn. Ids idtin vo skélun. 
B: Xoit uaer Bo mKkoayn? / Xo uaer? / Xo? Hoi idét vo skélun? / Hoi 
idét? / Hoi? 
A: Asér. lazit. 


Yes/No echo questions are used to confirm that a statement is correctly under- 
stood. They may similarly drop non-vital elements that are understood; the more 
elements that are dropped, the more specific the request for clarification is. Fre- 
quently the interrogative particle au is included, though note that in echo ques- 
tions, it is always attracted to the end of the sentence. 


(7) A: Ac wayH Bo urxoayn. Ids iduin vo skélun. 
B: Maem Bo ukoayH av? / Tu Bo mkoayH Au? / Bo mkoayy au? / Tu 
an? Idé vo skélun li? / Ti vo skélun li? / Vo skélun li? / Ti li? 
A: Aa. Da. 


18.3.2 Echo Questions in Response to a Question 


In response to a question, echo questions may serve a variety of functions. In 
addition to clarification, they may also indicate emphasis, doubt that the asker 
doesn’t already know the answer to the question, or simply to give the speaker a 
moment to formulate a response. 

Whether an interrogative pronoun or a yes/no question is used depends on the 
original question, as the two forms must logically match. Understood elements 
may freely be dropped. In these sorts yes/no of echo questions, au is once again 
attracted to its usual second place in the clause. 


(8) A: Kyau ru uae? Kudi ti idés? 
B: Kyau ac? Bo mxoayu. Kudi ids? Vo skélun. 


(9) A: Uaeut au Bo mxoayn? Idés li vo skélun? 
B: Mayu au ac Bo urkoayn? Aa. [din li ids vo skolun? Da. 
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18.4 Extraction 


The rules regarding the use of interrogative pronouns are more complicated 
when the pronoun refers to a noun in a subordinate clause. Since Novegradian 
tends to place interrogative pronouns at the beginning of a sentence, they must be 
extracted from the subordinate clause. However, not all nouns may be extracted. 
Whereas English allows both the subordinate subject (“Who does Vladimire want 
to buy lunch?”) and the subordinate object (“What does Vladimire want Niko- 
laie to buy?”), Novegradian only permits object extraction. If the subject is being 
questioned, it must remain in its originl position within the subordinate clause. 
Notice in example 2 below that the pronoun xoit is not even permitted to move to 
a fronted position within its own clause, much less the entire sentence. 


(10) Llo# Baaaumupe xoxser To-ye Huxoaae 6u Kpenane? 
Ci Vladimire hékjet té-ce Nikoldie bi krendle? 
what.acc Vladimire-Nom want-3sG REL.ACC.sG-that.nom Nikolaie-nom 
suBJ.SG buy-PAST-MASC 
“What does Vladimire want Nikoldie to buy?” 


(11) Baaaumupe xoxper To-uWe KpeHaae 6u xoit O66 A? 
Vladimire hékjet té-ce krendle bi héi obéd? 
Vladimire-Nom want-3sG REL.ACC.sG-that.NoM buy-PasT-MASC SUBJ.SG 
who.nom lunch-acc.sG 
“Who does Vladimire want to buy lunch?” 


However, both subjects and objects may freely be extracted from a subordinate 
clause if forced out by an interrogative quantifier, such as koaKb “how many?”. In 
such cases it is the amount being questioned, not the noun. However, a redundant 
resumptive pronoun must be left in the noun’s original place in the subordinate 


clause. 


(12) Koaxt ayaey Esane aymacr ro-ye OHM pHitAyT? 
Kolké lideu Ievane dimast té-ce ont prijdut? 
how_many.Nom people-part.pL Ievane-Nom think-3sc REL.Acc.sc-that. 
NoM they.NoM atrive.PF-3sG 
“How many people does Ievane think will come?” 


Reported Speech 


Koce pwsenve 


19.1 Statements 


The main clause and the reported statement must be connected by ro-ye. The 
tense of the reported statement should be the same as it would have been when it 
was said. 


(1) One coptsuae ro-ye paboracr B akocry$ 1opucra. 
One sorédzile tb-ce rabétast v dkostué iurista. 
he.NoM say.PF-PAST-MASC REL.ACC.SG-that.NoM work-3sc in quality-Loc. 
sc lawyer-GEN.sG 
“He said that he works as a lawyer.” 


19.2 Commands, Requests, Desires 


Commands and requests are connected using the conjunction ro-ye, with the 
second clause appearing in the subjunctive. 


(2) Ona nonpoxuaa Meue (copbsuaa MH) To-ye oumAe 6u. 
Onda poprozila mené (sorédzila mné) to-ce oslé bi. 
she.NoM ask.PF-PAST-FEM IGEN (say.PF-PAST-FEM L.DATINS) REL.ACC.SG-that. 
NOM leave.PF.PAST-MASC SUBJ.SG 


“She asked (told) me to leave.” 


With verbs of desire, the subject must be stated in the subjunctive clause be- 
cause it is not mentioned in the primary—Oua xorbaa To-ye ac 6u omtae Ond 
hotéla to-ce ids bi oslé “She wanted me to leave.” 
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19.3 Questions 


Questions may be repeated unaltered, although with adjustments made for per- 
son. A comma must always be inserted between the two clauses if ro-ye is not used. 


(3) Ona comyuaaaa mene, kyae paboram. 
Onda sopuiddla mené, kudé rabétam. 
she.NoM asked.pr-past-FEM I.acc, where work-1sc 
“She asked me where I work.” 


(4) Oua conyWAasa MeHe, XOKbYH AM HMC COH eH Ha TOPOACH. 
Ond sopuidala mené, hékjun li ts son iti na goroden. 
she.No asked.pr-past-FEM L.acc, want-1sG Q go.DET-suP with-n she. 
DATINS on downtown-LaT.sG 
“She asked me if I wanted to go with her downtown.” 


Discourse 
Markers 


Auckypcnu yecmuyu 


20.1 Introduction 


Discourse markers include a wide variety of particles that operate at or above 
the sentence level, and are responsible for expressing numerous qualities regard- 
ing the course of the discussion and the speaker’s attitude and assumptions about 
what is being said. Their meaning is therefore highly dependent on context, so all 
of the definitions given below are approximate. 

The following list is hardly exhaustive, and only contains a few of the most 
common forms. 


20.2 Basic Conversation 


Aa da 
Usage: More or less the same as English “yes” 
Etymology: From Common Slavic *da “may [it be]” 
Example: Aa, Tu mpase. 
“Yes, you are correct.” 


Ma id 
Usage: Same as Aa, though more colloquial 
Etymology: Probably Baltic origin, ultimately from German ja 
Example: Va, me my3em abaaru. 
“Yes, we can do this.” 
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HeT 72¢¢ 
Usage: More or less the same as English “no” 
Etymology: From ner “it is not”, a contraction of He ecr 
Example: Her, meso Hexotiaa He pospbxyu! 
“No, I will never allow this!” 


Tpycu prisim 
Usage: More or less the same as English “please” 
Etymology: Ipt form of mpoxurn “ask, beg (of)”, now a frozen form used 
even by singular referents 
Example: IIpycum, ru npuroaosuae 6u Mu uaek? 
“Please, could you make me a bit of tea?” 


aTTs attid 
Usage: More or less the same as English “thank you” 
Etymology: From Komi arrsé “thank you” 
Example: Arra 3a MoMoOKbH. 


“Thanks for the help.” 


20.3 Questions 


an Li 

Usage: An interrogative particle seen in yes/no questions. Almost always 
appears in the second position within the clause, most often 
after the verb (although it can occasionally appear elsewhere for 
various reasons related to stress conflict and sentence 
intonation) 

Etymology: From au “whether” 

Example: 3acHaau av AbKbH? 
“Have the children fallen asleep?” 


nean 7éli 
Usage: A tag question, inserted at the end of a statement to prompt the 
listener for agreement. Comparable to English “no?” or “isn’t 
that right?” 
Etymology: From (Tako) Het an? “is it not so?” 
Example: Tu pbsuaa To-ue Tu 3e CILIA, ean? 
“You said you were from the US, didn’t you?” 
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20.4 Possibility or Doubt 


mys3e6u mizebi 
Usage: Indicates possibility, like English “maybe”. While it does not 
require the subjunctive, the subjunctive particle within it (the 
-bi) must agree in number with its subject, if it has one. 
Etymology: From myser 6yuTu “it may be” 
Example: My3e6u one 3aHok mpuiiaer. 
“Maybe he’ll come tomorrow.” 


MoauH 76lin 
Usage: Indicates the speaker’s desire for something to be true or to 
happen. Similar in meaning to “hopefully”, except in 
Novegradian it does not pattern as an adverb. 
Etymology: Imperfective adverbial participle of moauru “beseech, pray” 
Example: Oro 6aaeT MoAHH AObpo. 
“Hopefully everything will turn out okay.” 


aTH dti or aT at 
Usage: Expresses wishes. It is always clause-initial. Similar to “may” 
Etymology: From Common Slavic *a “whereas” + clitic -ti (see below) 
Example: Aru sbyxt xuser Beauxeit Hoserpaae! 
“Long live Great Novegrad!” 


HO 76 
Usage: Expresses hesitation or concern on the part of the speaker. 
Etymology: From Ho “but” 
Example: Ho, Hecm Tako 2Ke UMTe, Kako TH. 


“Well, ’m not as sure as you.” 
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20.5 Time 


44 


Ox 6g 
Usage: An emphatic particle that serves to contrast a state to a previous 
time (present to past, future to present, or future to past). 
Etymology: From ox “already” 
Example: Mut ox ayaaemurn ap. 
“T’m twenty years old.” 
Example: 4c ook 3aHOK HallHyH. 
“Tl begin tomorrow.” (especially in response to a question like 
“Why haven’t you started yet?”) 


20.6 Emphasis and Focus 


2Ke Ze 

Usage: A generic emphatic that stresses the preceding word, which can 
be of any part of speech. Depending on intonation, it may be 
interpreted anywhere from a simple stress that wouldn’t be 
translated in English to a rude accusation or sarcasm. It often 
cliticized to interrogative pronouns as ~x. 

Etymology: From Common Slavic *ze 

Example: [een >xe — 1o6vAeem HaMM AyaAelin Tete. 
“Today is the day of our twenty-fifth anniversary.” 

Example: Llowx mub abaaru? 
“What am I to do?” 


upayaarxe praudage 
Usage: Similar to English “certainly”, “for certain”, or “in truth” 
Etymology: From mpayaa “truth” + 2e emphatic particle 
Example: IIpayaaxxe OHe-H OMHE, HO Ile He 3HaljMT TOBO-ye BbcT OK 
Abaatu. 
“Sure he’s smart, but that doesn’t mean that he knows what to 


do.” 
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OTO £0 Of BOTO Véto 

Usage: An emphatic particle, generally stressing a more physical nature 
than xe, or stressing existance. It is placed sentence-initially and 
must always be followed by a noun or pronoun. 

Etymology: From Common Slavic *o (a reduced form of *je, the neuter 
nominative anaphoric pronoun) + *to neuter demonstrative. 
Variant with B- from Russian influence. 

Example: Boro one uaer. 
“Here he comes.” 

Example: Oro me-ro ecr rpe6a Bua bru! 
“Now this you have to see!” 


Bb vé 

Usage: Serves to emphasize a piece of information that the listener 
should already know, or to remind them of it. It is comparable 
to English “after all” or at times to the colloquial “y’ know”. 

Etymology: From Common Slavic *védé, a vestigial form of the verb 
*vésti “to know” in the IE middle voice, which was lost before 
Proto-Slavic 

Example: 3ayem Her? Hane B6 aur. 
“Why not? After all, we’re allowed to.” 

Example: Oxa Bb apyrem moeii. 
“She’s my friend, after all.” 

Example: Ho one-n Bb pase. 
“But he’s right, y’ know.” 

Example: Ie-n Bb ac! 
“But that was me!” 


Usage: Appears at the end of a list to indicate it is incomplete. Also 
always follows “universal” correlatives (like “everyone”, 
“everywhere”, “always”, etc) when they appear within a list. 

Etymology: From u “and”. 

Example: Bo caiimt Buabae ac Mapxyca, Cosuu, u Aub u. 

“At the party I saw Markuse, Sovia, and Ana [and others]” 

Example: Cure 6yae HaA MOM AYMOM, HaB OANKS, H BeXOAC H. 
“There was snow all over my house, the street, and everywhere” 
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a... -TO 4... -t0 
Usage: Beginning a sentence with the conjunction a followed by a 
topicalized noun serves as a strong form of topicalization. 
Etymology: A, already being a contrastive conjunction, emphasizes the 
topicalization of the following noun. 
Example: A ma mpo6aema-Ta, KaKO BY MyHCAHTe, 10-1 IIpHsHHOi? 
“As for this problem, what do you think the cause is?” 


20.7 Corrections and Clarifications 


Kaxto kdhto 
Usage: Used to correct or clarify the preceding statement. Similar to 
English “I mean” or “I should say”. 
Etymology: From kako To “how is it” 
Example: Oue pa6oracr syucaanuutt Ha IOrocaasi, KaxTo, 
LlepHoropuax. 
“He works at the embassy in Yugoslavia, I mean, Montenegro.” 


pbsuyn rédzici 
Usage: Used to clarify a phrase. Similar to English “which means” or “that 
is to say”. 
Etymology: middle voice 3sc form of pbsuru “say” 
Example: Oue ouiae umu Aocronuectyo, pbsuun, ByHObraae MaAallv BOH. 
“He walked out with dignity; that is to say, he ran outside 


crying.” 


Aa karberT da kdgjet 
Usage: Used to clarify a phrase. Exists in free variation with pbsuuu in 
speech, though is the only one found in more formal writing. 
Etymology: “may it say” in a more archaic form of Novegradian. 
Example: Aa karperT, ofan. 
“In other words, leave.” 
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BHXeBO Vihevd 
Usage: Introduces an explanation of an underlying assumption relating 
to an earlier explicit or implied statement. Similar to English 
“after all”. 
Etymology: Genitive singular neuter form of Bexe “all” 
Example: O na ner Tpe6b rpusoxuTum. Buxeso yori My3yT Abaaru? 
“We don’t need to worry. After all, what can they do?” 


20.8 Evidentiality 


Abu deéi 

Usage: An evidential particle indicating hearsay. It generally goes in the 
second position within a clause, often drawing either a 
topicalized noun or verb into the first position. It indicates 
that speaker has not actually seen the event occur, but heard 
about it from other sources. 

Etymology: From Common Slavic *déjétp “he says”, in a reduced form 

Example: Oue abu He Bbrae To-ye mpobyuBaao. 
“He didn’t know what happened, it seems.” 


sur dzit 

Usage: An evidential particle indicating hearsay. Like abu, it tends to 
go into the second position within a clause and draws 
topicalized nouns or verbs forward. It indicates that speaker has 
not actually seen the event occur, but heard about it from other 
sources. 

Etymology: From pbsur “he says”, in a reduced form; more colloquial 
than abu 

Example: Oue sur Hekoii,a Tamo He 6ynae. 
“He has never been there before, it seems.” 
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20.9 Continuation 


Ao6po débro 
Usage: An all-purpose continuation marker, much like English “well” or 
“okay”. It is also a common space filler. 
Etymology: From so6po “good (nominative singular neuter)” 
Example: Ao6po, yor Trobupso ect rpeba Abaaru? 


“Okay, what has to be done now?” 


ByAMUMH Vidicin 

Usage: Used to redirect the course of a discussion. Similar meaningwise 
to “Let’s move on”, though much more commonly used than 
its English counterpart. It can also be used to redirect a topic 
that has gone off course, such as “anyways” or “back on topic”. 

Etymology: From syanuun “it is led” 

Example: Byauuun, ecar apyru Abaa, KoTpu ect Tpeba npemlyHUTH. 
“Anyways, there are other matters we need to discuss.” 


ere iegjé 
Usage: Moves the discussion from one point to another, not unlike “next” 
in English. 
Etymology: From eme “more, still” 
Example: Erse name pbokuTv kyAM MAeM. 
“Next we have to decide where we’re going to go.” 


20.10 Miscellaneous 


ny 711 
Usage: Urges a response from the listener, either in words or in action. 
Often indicates a degree of agitation or impatience on the part of 
the speaker. 
Etymology: Unclear, though common to all Slavic languages. 
Example: Hy? IIpocranuum. 
“Well? Go on.” 
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cTaBB stdvv 

Usage: Indicates the speaker is satisfied with what someone else is saying 
and is a polite way of cutting them off. 

Etymology: From crass “enough”, from Komi cras “all”, perhaps crossed 
with Novegradian ocraparu “stop”. The double sz indicates 
that the final /B/ should be pronounced as such, and not reduced 
to [w]. 

Example: Crass, aoBb. 

“That’s enough, I understand.” 


Bexe véhe 
Usage: Indicates that the speaker is agitated by what someone else is 
saying, or that they have gone on too long. It is a ruder way of 
cutting them off. 
Etymology: From sexe “all” 
Example: Bexe, me 0% BomlyHemo! 
“Enough, you've talked enough about this already!” 


-TH -ti 
Usage: Attaches to an imperative verb or occasionally other discourse 
particles (especially ny above) to indicate a gentle urging. It is 
best comparable to English “c’mon”, “just”, or “will you?”. 
Etymology: From Common Slavic *ti, the clitic dative form of *ty “you” 
Example: Hy-ru usu! 
“C’mon, get moving already!” 
Example: 3aryau-ru ayepu! Kaaaxo! 
“Close the door, will you? It’s cold!” 
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Emphasis 
and Word Order 


Eme6a3a co nopedusm caoeec 


21.1 The Particle ce 


The particle xe Ze has two functions: simple emphasis and contrastive empha- 
sis. 

When preceded by an interrogative, as has previously been mentioned, >xe 
strengthens the force of the question. It is usually written cliticized to the inter- 
rogative. If the interrogative ends in a vowel, it reduces to simply -x -Z; if it ends in 
/j/, it becomes -wx -2Z. 


(1) Kako>k one Tako 6yncrps cyau npuxoauae? 
Kakoé bne tako buistré sudi prihédile? 
how-empH he.Nom so fast-aDv to_here arrive.IMPF-PAST-MASC 


“How the heck did he get here so quickly?” 


After any other part of speech, >xe serves a contrastive function. In sucha role it 
is always written as a separate word, even though it is phonetically unstressed and 
tends to cliticize to the preceding word. This form does not reduce to x. 

It most commonly appears after nouns and adjectives. It indicates that only 
the preceding group specified by the previous word is involved, and not any other. 
Both are demonstrated below: 


(2) Ac mopacraae obyx Apyx Tyoux, Ho Pasa xe MHb KarbenH 
CMMMaTHeHIeH. 
Ids povastale ébuh drug tuojth, no Rdia ge mné kdgjeci simpatnéisei. 
I.Nom meet.pF-PAsT-MASC both-GEN friend-GEN.PL you.SG-GEN.PL, but 
Raia-NOM EMPH I.DATINS seem-3SG-MID nice-COMP-DATINS.SG.FEM 
‘I've met both of your friends, but Rdia seems nicer to me.” 
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(3) IIpuxe3u maaBy Ke Tapbaku Co uIkaBb, mpycuM. 
Prinezt plavi Ze tarélki so skavé, prusim. 
bring_over.pF-2sG.1MPER light_blue-NoM.PL.MASC EMPH plate-NOM.PL 
from_off cabinet-GEn.sc, please 
“Grab the blue plates from the cabinet, please. (and not any of the others)” 


If xe and the topical marker To fall on the same word, they merge into a single 
invariable form -4e ¢e, attached to the word by a dash. In older texts this may also 
be written -1mxKe -¢ée or -rure -t¥e. If the word would normally take the inverted 
topical marker -or, the combined emphatic/topical marker is spelt -oue -d¢e. 


(4) Oro ’b, Ho nacra-ye Moeit mpbay6umoit boi. 
Ogé iém, no pasta-ce moiti prélubimoi iéddi. 
all.acc.sG.NEUT eat-1sG, but pasta-NOM.SG-TOP.EMPH My-DATINS.SG.FEM 
INTENS-beloved-pDaTINS.SG.FEM food-DATINS.SG 
‘Tll eat anything, but pasta I love the most.” 


21.2 The Particle u 


The particle u i is a verbal emphatic (as in example 5 below), which is placed 
before the verb to be emphasized, though phonetically it cliticizes to the previous 
word. It can also be used to emphasize adverbs modifying the verb. However, this 
is a long-distance effect; the emphatic is still placed before the verb, as in example 


6. 


(5)  Taxo u 6aaer. 
Tiko i bddet. 


thus EmpH be.FuT-3sG 
“Tt will be so.” 


If the noun preceding it is a masculine singular fourth-declension noun ending 
in -e or a nominative fifth declension noun, in either the nominative or inanimate 
accusative case, the case ending elides. 


(6) Cyae kena3 vw xKnAe. 
Sudé keniaz i Zile. 
here prince-NOM.SG (CLIPPED) EMPH live-pasT-MASC 


“The prince lived here.” 
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21.3 Word Order 


Novegradian has free word order, meaning the main elements of a sentence 
can be rearranged with few restrictions. However, each possible ordering carries 
its own subtle meanings. To fully explain the subtleties of each may be impossible, 
but the following should provide a rough idea. The simple sentence Ac ay6ayx 
te6e “I love you”, with only a subject, object, and verb, will serve as an example. 


SVO: Neutral word order, with primary emphasis placed on the object: 4c 
AyOaysH Tebe “I love you” 


SOV: Neutral word order, with primary emphasis placed on the verb: Ac re6e 
Ay6ayu “I love you” 


VSO: Strong emphasis on the verb and the subject’s connection to that verb: 
Ay6ayx ac te6e “I do love you” 


OSV: Strong emphasis on the uniqueness of the object and its relation to the 
subject: Te6e ac ay6ayu “You I love (and no one else)” 


VOS: Strong emphasis on the quality of the verb and the object’s relation to the 
subject: Ay6ayx Te6e ac “I definitely love you” 


OVS: Strong emphasis on the identity of the object and its relation to the sub- 
ject: Te6e ayOayx sac “You I truly love” 


Note, however, that the presence of any additional elements complicates the 
meanings. When a topical marker is present, there is a tendency for it to go on the 
most strongly emphasized word, but by no means an absolute one. This is highly 
context-dependent. 
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Spoken 


Novecradian 


032060pHel HoGEezpadecKett 
AUZUKE 


22.1 Introduction 


Novegradian in its standard written form is quite clearly a Slavic language 
with numerous Slavic features. Even innovative formations in the Novegradian 
standard almost always have direct analogues in other Slavic languages. This was 
further reinforced over the many centuries of Russian domination and influence 
in the region; even after Novegradian was universally recognized as a distinct lan- 
guage, Russian was still viewed as prestigious, and the formal standard was devel- 
oped to be more similar to Russian. 

In the Soviet period this began to change, a process still continuing in the pres- 
ent day. From 1917 the Novegradian standard began to develop more along its 
own path and came closer into line with the spoken form of the language around 
the city of Novegrade Velikei. A great deal of vocabulary of Uralic origin that had 
long been in use in speech became standardized at this point. 

Although the vocabulary was updated, the grammar in many respects was not. 
The many years of contact with speakers of Uralic and Baltic languages, in par- 
ticular Finnish, Karelian, Komi, Estonian, and Latvian, have left a great impact 
on the language. While the written standard and the higher registers of spoken 
Novegradian are still clearly Slavic, most registers of the spoken language actually 
display a strong Uralic quality blended in with the Slavic, resulting in something 
uniquely Novegradian. 

Most of the features described in this section are not limited to casual speech, 
but are even seen in semiformal speech as well. Only in the formal spoken language 
are these colloquial features completely absent. When reading in non-formal en- 
vironments, many speakers will adopt a middle ground, with many aspects of col- 
loquial pronunciation present, but naturally keeping the grammar and vocabulary 
of the written text. 
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22.2 Pronunciation 
22.2.1 Vowels 


The Novegradian vowel system has remained relatively stable. However, there 
are a few trends to be noted. 

The loan-vowel /i/ has stabilized. In the standard, it has a tendency to central- 
ize in certain positions (see Phonology section), but in the colloquial language, the 
vowel has stabilized a little forward of cardinal [3]. 

The sequence /ij/ when word-final or before a consonant centralized to [aj], 
which was then reanalyzed as /aj/ in many speakers’ speech. Therefore words such 
as anraniicxe anglijske “English” are pronounced auraaiicxe angldiske. There is at 
least one manifestation of this change in the standard language: unaaiixa inddi- 
ka “turkey (bird)”, derived from Unjust [ndija “India”, rather than the expected 
“YH AMMKa. 

The word-final sequence /ow/ (especially common in the partitive plural end- 
ing, though not exclusively) has undergone metathesis, becoming /wo/: Huryo 
niguo “book-part.PL”. 


22.2.2 Consonants 


Consonant changes can be groupted into two main categories—systematic 
changes and reductions. 

The most significant change affecting the sound of the language is the frica- 
tivization of /1/ in palatalizing environments. In the standard, /I/ is palatalized 
to [P] before stressed [e z i]. In the spoken language, this palatalization turned 
into the [I] first into a lateral fricative, and then into a full fricative [2]: saryaute 
zatulite “closed” > satyxoxute zatugite. This change does not occur when the /1/ 
is part of a cluster (as in anglijske above) or when word-initial (standard aucre liste 
“leaf, sheet” > coll. aucr /ist). Novegradians have taken to using 20x to represent 
the sound [z] from earlier /1/ in speech-imitating writing, since by standard spell- 
ing rules x would almost always be pronounced [z'] in the positions the new [z] 
appears in. 

Word-initial /e/ [je] appears to be simplifying to [e] after prepositions 
that end in a consonant: B eponoprs v ieropérté “in the airport” is pronounced 
[Bje.ro.'portr] in the standard, but [Be.ro.'por.ti] colloquially. 

Although Novegradian has never been very tolerant of large inter- 
nal clusters, the process of simplification continues. Clusters involving 
/ts/ are particularly vulnerable, where the /ts/ weakens to [s] or [z]: rpaauya 
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tradicia “tradition” > rpaauca tradisia. The more complex the cluster, the greater 
the simplification: syxxca vinksia “function” > ByHcs viinsia. 

On the other hand, the rules forbidding final clusters seem to be laxing. Due to 
the loss of the nominative singular ending on many nouns (discussed later), aucre 
liste “leaf, sheet” is now pronounced aucr /ést. This same sort of ending deletion 
now allows word-final voiced consonants: rpaae grade “city” > rpaa grdd ['grad]; as 
well as word-final /B/: 6yaose budéve “building” > 6yaos buddv [bu.'dof.]. 

Other than the above, there are few other changes that can be discussed in this 
section. Cluster simplifications tend to be irregular and occur on a case-by-case 
basis, and other changes are more closely connected with a word’s morphology, 
and so will be discussed in the appropriate section below. 


22.3 Verbs 


The verbal system has been fairly stable outside of the past tense. The four main 
changes to be discussed here are minor changes to inflectional endings, the rise of 
evidentiality, negative marking, and inanimate agreement in the past tense. 


22.3.1 Changes in Verbs 


Minor phonetic changes to verbal forms include: 

e The sequence -ee- -eie- in the present tense of any third conjugation 
verb is simplified to -e-: paaetu radéti “enjoy” > paaeiou, pal, paaer, 
paaesa, paaera, paaera, pase, paacte, paaeror radéiun, radés, radeét, 
radéva, vadéta, radéta, radém, radéte, radéiut (standard paaeou, parce, 
paacer, paaeesa, paaeera, paace, paaecte, paaeror radéiun, radéies, 
radéiet, radéieva, radéieta, radéiem, radéiete, radéiut). 

e The final -u -i found in any middle voice forms is lost, generally resulting 
in a consonant cluster. Note, however, that in the 2sc of the present/ 
future tense, which is -mmm -¥4 in the standard (pronounced [s/:1]), be- 
comes -umy -sc or even -unT -st in colloquial speech, pronounced [fts ~ ft]: 
coKUTU sogitis “get accustomed to” > corkMBY II, COmKMBEMIL/COAKMBELIT, 
COX%KHBEL, COAKMBEBALL, COAKMBETALI, COWKUBETALI, COOKMBEMIIL, CO7KMBETEL, 
COKMUBYL SOZiVUS, sozivésc/sozivest, sozives, sozivevas, sozivetas, sogivEtas, 
sozivéms, sozivétes, soziviic (standard coxuBy, COo%KMBELIMIM, COKHBELIL, 
COO%KMBEBALLI, COOWKMBETALI, COOWKMBEMIIM, CORKUMBETEL, COWRUBELIN SOZIVUS, 


sozivéSsi, sozivéci, sozivévas, sogivétas, sotivémsi, sozivétes, sozivitci). 
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Informal spellings such as yuaac cidds “he/she reads” (standard yuaacr cidast), 
unaa cidd “they read” (standard ynaarn ciddti) and ec iés “there is” (standard ecr 
iést) are purely orthographic changes. The simplifications they represent have oc- 
curred in the standard language as well; the standard simply mandates the more 
conservative spellings. 

The subjunctive mood is also beginning to fall out of use. In colloquial speech 
it is only required in conditional sentences (“would”), in polite requests, and after 
verbs such as “want” and “ask” indicating indirect commands. In all other places it 
has more or less been completely lost, generally having been replaced by the pres- 
ent or future tenses. 

A number of irregular verbs have also undergone a degree of regularization. 
This is most visible with -aasparu -davdti, the imperfective stem for derivatives 
of aatu “give”, which now conjugates as a regular first conjugation verb: jaBam, 
AaBalll, AaBac davam, davds, davds, etc instead of the standard ,aion, sacl, AaeT 
daiun, daiés, daiét. 

Verbs with a mutation in the first person singular present show a strong ten- 
dency to generalize that mutation across the present tense, resulting in forms such 
as Burbul vigjis “you see” (standard suanu vidis) and ay6aum Liblim “we love” 
(standard ay6um /ibim). 

In addition, the zero-ending imperfective (formed by taking a second conjuga- 
tion perfective verb and switching it to the first declension and palatalizing the 
root-final consonant) is falling out of use in favor of the suffixial imperfective 
-opatu. Therefore derived imperfective forms such as nosroaoyaatu pozgodéulati 
“train” and nomararu pomagdti “help” are being replaced by nosroaososarn poz- 
godovovati and nomorosatu pomogovdti. 

The verb uctu isti “go” has acquired a prefixed i- in all of its past tense forms by 
analogy with its infinitive and present/future forms: ume is/é, uma isld, uuLA0 
isl, etc. This is also seen in derived forms, albeit with /j/ instead of /i/: soiimae 
voislé, Boituaa voisld, etc.’ 

While standard Novegradian has long allowed the adverb Beaem vélem “very” 
to modify verbs directly to intensify the action described, colloquial Novegradian 
also allows the adjectival superlative prefix naii- nai- to be prefixed to verbs for an 
even stronger intensification: on me Haitay6aut én sé nailublit “he loves this more 
than anything”. 


1 Compare the standard infinitive or present/future forms Boticru visti “to 
enter”, BoitayH voidin “I will enter”, and so on. This /j/ has always been present in these 
tenses in the standard; now it is spreading to the past as well. 
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22.3.2 Evidentiality 


Spoken Novegradian has developed a two-way evidential system, distinguish- 
ing between the “directive” and “indirective”. This distinction is only made in the 
past tense; other tenses are unmarked for evidentiality. 

The directive is the default unmarked form. It indicates that either some sort of 
direct evidence exists regarding the truth ofa statement, or makes no statement re- 
garding whether or not there is evidence. This ‘evidence’ can be anything directly 
experienced by the speaker, most often meaning they actually saw it happen. 

The indirective must be explicitly marked. It indicates that there is no direct 
evidence behind the statement, generally meaning the speaker heard about it from 
other sources. The indirective is formed by one of two clitics that attach to the end 
of the past-tense verb. Demonstrated with nusaru pizdti “write”: 


Form Type 1 Type 2 

mM3aacab IM3aAe€-SHT 

Masc S . ? a, ; 
nee pizdledé pizdle-dzit 
Eons TH3aAaA'b 11M3aAa-SHT 
8 pizdladé pizdla-dzit 
Tans TIH3aA0A'b M3aA0-SHT 
8 pizdlodé pizdlo-dzit 
Di mH3aAbab mH3aAb-suT 
pizdlédé pizdle-dzit 
Pl THM3aAHAb MM3aAH-SuT 
pizdlidé pizdli-dzit 


The same clitics are applied regularly to middle voice or passive verbs. 
-4b -dé is much more commonly seen than -sur -dzit, and for that reason is 


generally written without a hyphen. 


Examples: 
e Ou mpaitimae. On praislé. 
“He came [and I know this]’—the speaker saw him come. 
e On mpatimaeas. On praisléde. 
“He came [as far I know]”—someone else told the speaker he came; the 


speaker himself did not witness this. 


In the standard both of these sentences would be rendered One mpumtae One 
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prislé. 

The language has not yet reached the point where this sort of evidentiality 
marking is obligatory. That is, a form such as npaitmiae praislé is strictly speaking 
unmarked for evidentiality, while npaimmaea’ praislédé is marked for the indirec- 
tive. However, some dialects (especially the Siberian dialects) have reached the 
point where this marking is almost obligatory, meaning that mpaiimzae is usually 
interpreted as directive. 


22.3.3 Negation 


The tendency to reduce the negative particle He ze to simply ub- 7j- before verbs 
beginning with a vowel can be traced to the 17" century; the palatal elements 
comes from the partial occlusion of the older /e/ before another vowel. However, 
since the 1940s or so this up has been reanalyzed as an integral part of the verb 
when negated, and the regular negative particle He has been reinstated, resulting in 
a double marking of negation on such verbs. This prefixed us- is in fact treated as 
an actual inflection, so pronouns and adverbs can be placed in between the regular 
negative particle ne and this negatively-marked verb: 

e on apne On dvile “he revealed”’ 
© oH He HbaBuae On ne njdvile “he did not reveal”? 


e OH Mei aBuae bn mei Avile “he revealed to me”4 


© OH He Meit HbaBuiae 67 ne mei njdvile “he did not reveal to me” 


Verbs which do not begin with a vowel are negated regularly. They display no 
distinct negative form. 


22.3.4 Inanimate Agreement in the Past Tense 


In colloquial Novegradian, gender agreement for inanimate (non-human non- 
animal) nouns has been lost in the past tense. The loss of the neuter gender (see 
below) has freed up the past tense ending -ao -/o, now used for all singular inani- 
mate nouns. Singular animate nouns continue to make the masculine (-ae -/e) ver- 
sus feminine (-aa -/a) distinction. In the dual and plural, animate and inanimate 
nouns continue to share the same endings. 


Standard one apuae One avile. 
Standard one He aBuae One ne dvile. 


Standard one mut apuae dne mné dvile. 


MN od WN 


Standard oue He mu’ aBune One ne mné dvile. 
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e G6yuse Max buile maz “there was a man” (MASC ANIM) 
e G6yuaa xena build Zend “there was a woman” (FEM ANIM) 
© Gyno exepo builo iégero “there was a lake” (Masc INAN) 


e 6yuao pra builo régd “there was a river” (FEM INAN) ° 


22.3.5 Emphatic Middle Voice 


Colloquially, the middle voice suffix -m(n) -¥(i) may be attached to the impera- 
tive of certain verbs to create an emphatic request, typically indicating a pressing 
need request or frustration. This is allowed whenever the verb itself is intransitive, 
or when the direct object is the topic, but unexpressed: 

e Crymaitum! Stumdisi “Just make up your mind!” 


e Cayxutem! S/ubites “Listen up!” 
e Coptsuu! Sorédzis “Just say (it) already!” 


22.3.6 The Clitic ‘Be’ 


The clitic forms of 6yutu has been gaining ground in colloquial Novegradian. 
In the standard, where the third person pronouns frequently took an enclitic form 
(one-u dne-i “he is...”), colloquially this has actually been extended to most sub- 
ject pronouns, even those for which this form (in origin third person singular) 
is etymologically inappropriate. Following is a comparison of the standard and 
colloquial means of expressing a single copular sentence for all personal pronouns. 
Note that -u has spread to all forms except the third person plural, though it dis- 
similates to /je/ after another /i/. 


Standard Colloquial Meaning 
Sic BEKHE. Sce-u BEKHE. 
ae nee Tam happy. 
Tas végne. lasé-i vééne. 
TH BOxKHE. Tu-e BExuHe. 
ee ageae You are happy. 
Ti véZne. Ti-je végne. 
Oue-v BExKHE. Oue-v BeExKHe. : 
oe ee He is happy. 
Oné-i végne. Oné-i végne. 
Ouna-v BeExKHa. Ouna-v BeExKHa. . 
She is happy. 


Ond-i véZna. 


Haaya BexHn. 


Nadua vééni. 


Ond-i véZna. 


Haaya- BeKHH. 


Nadud-i véni. 


Standard 6yuaa pbra build régd. 


The two of us are 
happy. 
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Baaya BeKHH. Baaya-H BexKHH. 
ae Se aoe yas You two are happy. 
Vadud végni. Vadua-i vééni. PPY 
Ouaya BOKHU. Ou,ya- BOKHH. They two of them are 
Ondud végni. Ondud-i végni. happy. 
Myx sexun. Myu-e Bexuu. 
rae ha doe Weare happy. 
Mui vééni. Mut-je végni. PPy 
Byu BeVxKHH. Byu-e BeOxKHH. 
y eee oe y ere: You are all happy. 
Vui végni. Vui-je vééni. 
Ounu cy BOKHH. Ounu cy BOKHH. 
capes i hai They are happy. 
Ont su vééni. Oni su vééni. 


These clitic forms are almost always used for NOUN + BE + ADJECTIVE sentences 
and frequently though by no means always in NOUN + BE + NOUN sentences, and 
only in the present tense. However, the clitics are never used if the complement is 
placed before the subject: Bexue ac Végne ids “Iam happy”. 


22.3.7 Stress Patterns 


The highly complex system of verbal stress patterns in standard Novegradian, 
consisting of six patterns for regular verbs and many more for irregular ones, shows 
considerable analogical levelling in colloquial speech. These colloquial patterns of- 
ten infect even educated or formal speech, suggesting that in modern usage the 
traditional stress patterns are largely an artificial construct supported by formal 
education. 

Amongst I and E conjugation verbs, stress patterns are reorganizing along lines 
of aspect. Imperfective verbs gravitate towards stem stress, while perfective verbs 
gravitate towards ending or hysterodynamic (ending with the exception of the 
non-1sG present) patterns. 

® MyHcAnTH, MyncayH, Myucaar muisliti, muislun, muislat “think (ImpF)” 
(standard muisliti, muislin, muislat with dynamic stress) 

e pbsuru, pbsyn, pbsar rédziti, rédzun, rédzat “say (impr)” (standard rédziti, 
rédzun, rédzat with ending stress) 

© °KMTH, KUBYH, %KUBYT Ziti, Zivun, Zivut “live (impF)” (standard Zi, Livin, 
Zivut with ending stress) 

© AapuTu, AapyH, Aapat dartti, dartin, darat “give, gift (pF)” (standard dariti, 
ddrun, ddrat with stem stress) 

¢ 6pomutu, 6poxpyx, 6pomar brostti, brohjin, brésat “throw (pr)” (standard 
brésiti, bréhjun, brésat with stem stress) 
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This appears to inconsistently apply to prefixed I or E conjugation verbs. 
Amongst some verbs it is not unusual to see a stem-stressed unprefixed verb ac- 
quire ending or hysterodynamic stress when a prefix is added, but the majority of 
verbs retain the stress pattern of the unprefixed form regardless of aspect. There is 
quite a bit of regional variation. 

e suabru videti “see (impr)” > opuabru ovideti “see (pF)” 


e pbsuru rédziti “say (impr)” > opbsuru orédziti “promise (PF)” 


In the A conjugation, ending stress tends to dominate across all verbs, regard- 
less of aspect (although there are very few unprefixed A-conjugation perfectives). 
e BaraTH, Bara, Bara vagdti, vagdm, vagd “weigh (impF)” (standard vdgati, 
vdgam, vagati) 
e HaxaTu, Haxam, Haxa nahdti, nahdm, nahd “smell (mpr)” (standard ndhati, 
naham, nahati) 
e HaAyMaTH, HaAyMaM, HaAyMa nadumati, nadumam, naduma “consider 


(pF)” (standard naduimati, nadimam, nadimati) 


22.4 Nouns 


The nominal system has probably seen the most changes in colloquial speech. 
These can be grouped into five main areas—changes in case endings, the rise of 
possessive endings, the restructuring of the partitive, the appearance of a new case 
form, and the loss of the neuter. 


22.4.1 Changes in Case Endings 


A number of phonetic changes have affected the declension system of nouns. 
There have been no major overall changes to its structure, only changes to the 
endings. 

The nominative ending -e for fourth declension masculine nouns and -u for all 
fifth declension nouns has been more or less completely eliminated. Note that any 
word-final clusters or voiced consonants caused by this drop remain as such, ice., 
the clusters do not simplify and the voiced consonants do not devoice. However, 
if too dificult a cluster would result, the ending remains in an ultrashort reduced 
form, usually close to [8] (a short schwa). In the chart below this will be marked 
using ‘b, but note that in normative orthography imitating speech no vowel is writ- 
ten at all. 
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Examples: 
Standard Colloquial Meaning 
Hoserpa,e Hoserpaa, 
N d 
Novegrade Novegrad gh 
6ore 6o0r 
fu bs god 
bége bég 
Peas Bas trip, journe 
iéede iéed i aaa | 
ayepu ayep d 
duéri duér oe 
OTHH OTHB 
Paci : fire 
bgni dgn(a) 
cubre cHbr 
“ v snow 
sn€ge sneg 
es ae color, flower 
kuéte kuét 
BaraAe BaraA'b é l 
Cc 
vagle vael(a) ‘ 
HOKbU HOKb ai he 
nokji nok; 8 
AOKTBH AOKI : 
- Mee rain 
doggjt dbggj 


The loss of these endings means that it is no longer possible to tell whether a 
given noun ending in a consonant belongs to the third, fourth or fifth declension. 
While there have been no recorded instances of nouns shifting declensions for a 
large group of people as of yet, this opens the possibility of declension changes in 
the coming years. 

Even some foreign loans have been affected: raxcu tdksi “taxi” > raxc tks. Inde- 
clinable nouns, though, do not change: xosé kéve “coffee”. 

The situation for neuter nouns ending in /e/ (as opposed to /o/) is more con- 
fined. Many speakers still preserve the original -e ending, but an increasing number 
of people are beginning to drop these as well: mope mére “sea” > mop mér. The old 
neuter ending -o and the first declension ending -a are unaffected. 

For neuter fourth declension nouns, which have identical nominative and ac- 
cusative cases, the above changes also apply to the accusative. 

Both the partitive singular and partitive plural endings have undergone some 
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changes as well. The singular ending -ox/-éx/-ex has lenited to -ox/-éx/-ex -oh/- 
ioh/-eh. The variant ending -y -u seen in the third and fourth declensions has dis- 
appeared in favor of -ox/-ex. The plural ending -oy -ou, as mentioned earlier, has 
undergone metathesis to -yo -wo. The second declension ending -éy, however, has 
not changed. 

The final -u in the nominative singular form of a few sixth declension nouns 
(such as maru mati “mother” and soxu dékji “daughter”) is dropped as well: mar 
mat, \oK dékj. The few sixth declension nouns that end in /e/ in the nominative 
singular generally change it to /jo/: urbme séme “seed” > urbmé sémio. 

There has been a tendency to regularize nouns that have a strange “non-Noveg- 
radian” ending in their nominative singular form, most commonly /u/. These are 
generally changed to /0/: oxy dhu “ear” > oxo dho. 

Finally, there has also been a desire to regularize indeclinable nouns that have 
been in the language for a while, especially those that refer to everyday sights. 
There are three primary means of doing so: 

e Many nouns already have the right ‘shape’ to be declined, and the only 
reason they hadn’t up to this point was because they were still viewed as 
foreign. An example is merpo metré “metro, subway”, which in the stan- 
dard is indeclinable, but in colloquial speech is a regular third declension 
noun. 

e When the noun has been prevented from declining due to an unusual 
final vowel, that vowel is often changed or deleted entirely in speech: 
xanrypy kangurt “kangaroo” (indeclinable) > xaxryp kangur (regular 
fourth declension masculine). 

e Other nouns may acquire a Novegradian suffix so that the ‘non-native’ 
ending is no longer an ending: xosé kéve “coffee” (indeclinable) > 


xoseitka kovéika (regular first declension feminine). 
22.4.2 Possessive Endings 


A common feature in many Uralic languages is that possession can be indicated 
by a series of possessive affixes instead of using separate possessive adjectives or pro- 
nouns. Likely under the influence of these languages, Novegradian has developed 
a set of possessive affixes that can be used (and actually are required) on a small set 
of nouns. 

These affixes developed from the possessive adjectives, and likely have existed in 
spoken Novegradian for quite a while. Since the early 18" century possessive pro- 
nouns were almost exclusively written after kinship terms, whereas they could be 
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freely written before or after other nouns. Fused forms more like those in modern 
Novegradian have been attested since the 19 century. 

Once possessive adjectives were made to follow kinship terms, the next step 
they took was to lose the ability to agree with the noun they were modifying, hav- 
ing lost their inflectional endings. They then lost their primary stress, cliticizing to 
the noun they followed. This cliticization then resulted in the deletion of the final 
vowel (the nominative singular ending) of the noun if it was unstressed, turning 
the clitic into a true ending. They continued to undergo phonetic reductions, leav- 
ing the modern forms of today. 

In Novegradian these endings may only be used on kinship terms (see the list 
in the appendix) as well as the noun apyre driige “friend”. The basic endings are 


as follows: 
Singular Dual Plural 
: -Ha -na 
Ist -MO -mo -HaHw -nai F 
-Halll -nNas 
ya -ua 
-yall -uai -yall -uas 
2nd -TyO = -tuo y ; y 
-Bali. -vai -Ba -vd 
-Balll -vas 
-HeBO -1ev0 
3rd -BO -V0 -10 -iut -ex -eh 


The Ip “our” and 2p “you all’s” forms have two variants that exist in free varia- 
tion, one preserving the final /s!/ and one dropping it. Older speakers tend to pre- 
serve the /s!/ more than drop it, but many younger speakers preserve it as well. 

The 2p and 2p1 also have variants with /w/ and /B/. The /w/ form is used 
when the endings are being added to a base ending in a consonant and the /B/ 
form when being added to a base ending in a vowel. 

The ending -ub -ié means “her”. The two variants for “he” follow the same rules 
as above: -ueso -ievo is used after consonants and -xo -vo after vowels. 

The singular possessive forms of a noun are formed by dropping the final vowel 
of the nominative singular form (unless the final vowel is stressed, as in xeHa Zend 
“wife”, or there is a consonant cluster before that vowel, as in mecrpa séstra), and 
then adding the appropriate endings. Using apyre druge “friend”, mama mdma 
“mother/mom”, and mecrpa séstra “sister”: 
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qoasis IYI 
qoasis s ype NOA 
Jo4sIs INO 
JaIsIs S.OMI WY 
Jaasis s oM3 Nod 
JOISTS SOA] sn 
qaasis 19y 
Jaasis sty 
Joists mod 


qoasts Aur 


Suruvayy 


gatwagsas 
xoed.oom1 


(s) vanussas 
(m)eaedisom 


(s)vunagsas 
(m)eHedisom 


NIVAISAS 
ored.199m1 


Iwavassas 
weaed.oom 


IwuDvassas 
yenedioom 


PAVAISIS 
gedisom 


oandgsas 
oaed.io0m 


Onqwassas 
odied190m 


OULVAISAS 
owed.190m1 


edis0m 


JoyIow Wy 
ayo s ye nok 
Jayour Ino 
TOYIOU $.OMI WY) 
yayjour som Nod 
JayOUT som sn 
Joyiour J9y 
JoYyIOW sTY 
yayiour nok 


yayour Aur 


Suruvayy 


gauyu 
xXONeEW 


(s)vnupu 
(m)eAwen 


(s)vuupu 
(m1) PHNeW 


np 
OINeW 


IUnUupUe 
uedWen 


wUuyul 
MeHWNeN 


prupu 
TUNE 


oaatmUyvu 
OdoHWEN 


OnJULYUL 
oALWeEW 


OuLuuyUu 
OWNEWN 


PAPHW 


pusry mya 
puory s ye nok 
puory mo 
pusry soa wayyy 
puoi soma nok 
puory som sn 
peered, 
pushy sty 
puory mo 


puory Aur 


Suruvayy 


gasnap 
xoiddv 


(s)undnap 
(m)eArddv 


(s)vusnap 
(m)eHiddv 


nisnAp 
orkdv 


mn spp 
wedikdv 


mwuspsp 
ueHikdy 


p1onap 
quskdv 


oaatspap 
oaonshdv 


onon.ap 
ofu1kdv 


oulsp.p 
ow1tdy 


aaddv 


Td€ 


TdZ 


Td[ 


107% 


107% 


1a] 


Waa 
Se 


OSvW 
Se 


SZ 


DST 
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Doubled consonants, such as -mm- in Mammo mdmmo “my mother”, are pro- 
nounced geminate: /mam.mo/. 

The plural forms are formed by taking the nominative plural forms of the noun 
and adding the same endings. The only difference is that the final -m is always 
dropped from the 1pr and 2p1 endings when the noun is plural. With apyxu drugi 
“friends” and mecrpu séstri “sisters”: 


Apy2Ku Meaning miecrpu Meaning 
APyYKUMO ‘ IWecTDHUMO 2 
1sG ‘i Y 7 my friends sy my sisters 
yuzimo Sétrii 
ADYKUTYO . INeCTPHTyO . 
2sG pe , <) your friends a ie ‘ a your sisters 
yuzituo Séstrituo 
3sG APY2KHBO os IIeCTPHBO a 
P es 2 his friends , P his sisters 
MASC drizivo séstrivo 
3sG ApyKU'b . mecTpub . 
ey 7 Y — her friends “st Pr . her sisters 
rusije séstrijé 
ApyWKHHalt cone llecTpHHalt 5 
IDL se rie us two’s friends “4 i ius us two’s sisters 
yuzinai Séstrinai 
APYKHBali ou two's WIeCTpuBall a 
2DL y y you two's sisters 
drizivai friends Séstrivai 
ADY>KHIO them two’s IeCTpHI0 them two’s 
3DL y 
drugiju friends séstriju sisters 
ApykKiHa : mecTpHHa : 
1PL : ” 7 our friends a ie our sisters 
yuzina Séstrina 
APYKUBa 7 : IecTpuHBa > 3 
2PL - i 7 you all’s friends 7 . you all’s sisters 
yuziva Sséstriva 
ApyKiHex c . mecTpuvex F 2 
3PL ei y siieh their friends isp P oh their sisters 
rugije séstrije 


The sixth declension nouns maru mati “mother” and aoxou dékji “daughter” 
are also regular, the singular forms being based on the “short” nominative singular 
and the plural on the “extended” nominative plural: 4oxpmo dékjmo “my daugh- 
ter”, Aokbepumo ddkjerimo “my daughters”. 

Forms such as the above, with possessive suffixes, do not decline for case. These 
suffixed forms may be used in place of the nominative or animate accusative cases 
(ie., as the subject or object of a sentence), or in place of the dative/instrumental 
when acting as the complement of a copula (e.g., u1e-1 Mammo S¢-i mammo “This is 
my mother”). However, it may not substitute for the accusative case as the object 
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of a preposition or for the dative/instrumental case in any other function. Outside 
of the subject, direct object, or complement ofa sentence, the full expression NouN 
+ AT + PRONOUN must be used: Oua coaraa ule Mamoii oMHe Ond sodagla sé mamoi 
omné “She gave this to my mother” (lit. “She gave this to the mother at me”). 

In areas with a high level of bilingualism with a Uralic language, particularly 
Finnish and Komi, it is not unusual to find speakers mixing endings from Noveg- 
radian and the local language in conversation. It is therefore not uncommon to 
hear expressions such as taaotyo talotuo for “your house” in Finnish (properly 
raaocn talosi) or éprpacua jortjasna “our friends” in Komi (properly éprpacupm 
jortjasnym), or vice versa, hearing expressions in Novegradian such as apyrHu 
drugni “my friend” in Finland or ratsic tétys “his father” in Komi. Such language 
mixtures are discouraged, but hard to control in casual conversation. 

There are, however, a few quirky and idiomatic uses of possessive suffixes on 
nouns not denoting kinship. A common such example is the phrase B oxmo He 
6ars! V ékmo ne bagj! “Get out of my sight!” (lit. “Don’t be in my eye[s]!”). This 
particular expression extends to other forms as well: B oxnaii He 6arb! V dknai ne 


bagj! “Get out of our (pt) sight!”. 
22.4.3 Possessive Constructions 


In colloquial Novegradian, the two possessive structures (0 + genitive and plain 
genitive) have each acquired exclusive uses. The former is used only with animate 
possessors, the latter with inanimate possessors. Both constructions may either 
precede or follow the possessed noun. 


Animate: 
e o Pocrucaasa uura 0 Rostislava niga “Rostislau’s book” 


e aura o Pocrucaasa niga o Rostislava “Rostislau’s book” 


Inanimate: 
© G6yaosa Ayepue budéva duérije “the building’s doors” 
° Ayepue 6byAosa duérije budéva “the building’s doors” 


If the possessed object is also animate and is capable of taking possessive suf- 
fixes, the possession is redundantly marked: 
e o Pocrucaasa tatueso 0 Rostisldva tdtievo “Rostislau’s father” (lit. “at 
Rostislau his father”) 


e taTueBo o Pocrucaasa tatievo o Rostisléva “Rostislau’s father” 
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This pattern is preserved when the possessor is a pronoun. In the first and sec- 
ond person (which must always be animate), declined forms of the preposition o 
are used (see Section 22.9.2). In the third person, declined forms of 0 are used if 
the possessor is animate, while the regular third person possessives as used in the 
standard language are used if the possessor is inanimate. As with other possessive 
phrases, the possessor may come either before or after the possessed. 

e omuHe Hura omné niga “my book” 
e Hura omHe niga omné “my book” 
© oHBO Hura onv¢ niga “his book” 

e Hura oHBO Higa onvé “his book” 

e eBo Ayepnue ievd duérije “its doors” 


° Ayepue exo duérije ievd “its doors” 


Spoken Novegradian allows for the object of a plural possessor to be distribu- 
tive. If there is no distributive particle it is assumed that possession is shared. 
° onu B03 oni v6z “their car” (it is shared by all of them) 
© OHM 110 B03 Oni po véz “their cars” (each has one car) 
e onn Bo3u ont vézi “their cars” (they are shared by all of them collectively) 


© oHM 110 BosH ont po vdzi “their cars” (each has multiple cars) 


The possessor may appear either before or after the possessed, as before, so long 
as the distributive particle remains before the possessed item; oné po vdz and po véz 
ond are identical in meaning. The distributive particle also no longer requires its 
object to be in the dative/instrumental case; it acts more like a true particle than 
a preposition. 

While the o + genitive form of possession is becoming more and more wide- 
spread in Novegradian and is replacing possessive adjectives genitive modifiers, 
these forms do not allow for standalone genitives, as seen in sentences such as 
“Ours is better” or “Andréie’s are better”. 

If the standalone possessor is a simple pronoun, the declined preposition is con- 
verted directly into a definite adjective using the suffix -a- --, which can then 
decline for case and number: omueneit omnénei “mine (sG MASC)”, OHaCHs Ondsnia 
“ours (sG FEM)”, oHnMHeH oninji “their (pL)”. Speakers are inconsistent with the in- 
herited third person forms; some use esoueit ievdnei, bueit iénei, exneli ihnei, etc, 
while others continue to use exo ievd,  ié, ex i¢h, etc. Since these new adjectives 
can only be used as standalone genitives and can never directly modify a noun, they 
have no indefinite forms. 

Curiously, this same rule extends to more complicated possessors as well, cre- 
ating a few more monstrous adjectives such as opaHapeitHeit ovandréinei “An- 
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dréie’s (asc sc)”, onaramma onatdsnia “Natasa’s (FEM SG)”, oneTpanerpoBuyHen 
opétrapetrdvicnji “Pétre Petrévice’s (pL)”, oujapamMencAaBaBuAopaeBHen ocdra- 
mecislavavidordievnji “Tsar Mécislau I's (pt)”, although this last example is bor- 
derline acceptable. Essentially entire genitive phrases are adjectivalized (o Llapa 
Meuncaapa Buaopaeso 0 Cara Mecislava Vidordievo); if the phrase ends in a vowel, 
it is dropped or, if an illegal cluster would form, replaced by an epenthetic /e/. 

This “adjective” that embeds an entire phrase is limited to the actual possessor 
noun, appositives hierarchically equal to it (such as titles), and sometimes adjec- 
tives. More complex hierarchies, such as additional possessives, are not allowed, so 
embedding “Kire’s brother’s” as “*o6paraoxupueii obrataokirnei or something of 
the sort is impossible. Such a construction would require rephrasing. 

Compare the following sentences: 


(1) Wasa os Msana Huxoaaesnya — untepecna. 
Idéia ov Ivana Nikoldievica — interésna. 
idea-NoM.sG at-v Ievane-cEen Nikoldievice-cen © interesting-NOM.SG.FEM 
“Tevane Nikoldievice’s idea is interesting.” 


(2)  O6aun 3 nabii ex — MHTepecHH, HO OBHBaHaHHKOAAcCBULHA WIMAAC 
cybuerou. 
Obdjin z idéi ith — interésni, no ovivanonikoldievicnia sijdias suéSeiun. 
both-Nom from idea-cen.pt their © interesting-Nom.PL, but at-v-Ievane- 
Nikoldievice-apJ-NOM.SG.FEM seem-3sg better-DATINS.SG.FEM.DEF 
“Both of their ideas are interesting, but Ievane Nikoldievice’s [idea] seems 
better.” 


22.4.4 The Vocative Case 


Although the above possessive suffixes are limited to kinship terms for the most 
part, one form has become generalized to all nouns. The Isc possessive ending 
-Mo -mo has created a new vocative case in Novegradian, used when calling out to 
someone. 


(3)  Tarmo! 
Tatmo! 
father-voc.sG 
“Father!” 
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(4) Ao6pe eytpo, cryaenxbumo! 
Débre iéutro, studénkjimo! 
good-NOM.SG.MASC morning-NOM.SG, student-Voc.PL 
“Good morning, class!” (lit. “students”) 


The vocative is most commonly seen with names. 


(5) | Epuumo! Oro tu! 
Terinmo! Oto ti! 
Ierina-voc! EXPL you.Nom ©! 
“Terina! There you are!” 


22.4.5 The Restructuring of the Partitive 


In colloquial spoken Novegradian the partitive has acquired a much more re- 
strictive use, but perhaps a more stable one. It can only be used for the subject or 
direct object of a sentence. 

In the standard, the partitive could be used after non-declining determiners 
such as MHore “many” in oblique cases, or after declining ones such as HbKorpe 
“several” as long as the adjective appeared definite. Colloquially, the partitive may 
not appear in oblique cases. 


(6)  Colloquial: Ou me naysuac HemHoraMu aHrAalickaMH CAOBECMH. 
On me naudzile nemnégami angldiskami slévesmi. 


Standard: Oue mene HaySHAC H€MHOTC aHTAHMCKOy CAOBCCOY. 


One mené naudzile nemnége anglijskou slévesou. 
“He taught me a few English words.” 


Instead, the partitive can only be used as the subject of a sentence if preceded 
by an appropriate determiner, or as the direct object of a sentence with or (more 
commonly) without a determiner. 

Additionally, the inanimate direct object of positive future imperfective verbs 
(formed with 6yuru + infinitive) tends to take the partitive case in all circum- 
stances, whether the meaning is partitive or not. With animate direct objects, 
however, the animate accusative continues to be used. 
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(7)  Colloquial: Baayx yuaaru mel Hurox. 
Badun ciddti séi nigoh. 


Standard: baayx yMaaru uy HUry. 
Badun cidati su nigu. 


‘I'm going to read this book.” 


22.4.6 Loss of the Neuter 


In colloquial Novegradian the neuter gender has ceased to exist, having merged 
fully with the masculine. Even in the standard language the difference in agree- 
ment is minimal; the two are distinguished only in the singular past tense of verbs 
and nominative/animate accusative singular of adjectives. The spoken language 
has completed the process, with masculine agreement taking over in adjectives 
and “inanimate” agreement in verbs. Formerly neuter nouns now only constitute 
a subparadigm within the third and fourth declensions that have a distinct nomi- 
native/accusative form from their masculine counterparts. 

The former neuter agreement endings have acquired new functions with the 
demise of the gender as an independent category. The verbal neuter has been reas- 
signed to all inanimates as mentioned earlier, while the indefinite adjectival neuter 
continues to be used for impersonal adjectives (as in Kaaano K/ddno “It is cold”). 
The definite adjectival neuter has been lost. 


22.4.7 Example Declensions 


To demonstrate the declension of nouns in modern spoken Novegradian, in 
the chart on the opposite page are nouns from each of the six declensions. 


22.4.8 Singularia Tantum 


Standard Novegradian, like several of the other Slavic languages, has a sizable 
number of nouns referring to fruits and vegetables that are singularia tantum, that 
is, they exist only in the singular and are treated as mass nouns. The colloquial 
language has continued to generalize this pattern, so that most common fruits and 
vegetables now act as singularia tantum. 
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outaput owUdaieN otuailyou OW2MIA0H 


uapyu udoven 


gpsaqpus xqdarew 


onsaqyu okdaiew 
tusaqyu. UNdaLew 
dapou. doven 
dapuu. dovew 
tayut udaLew 
OUIYUL OWLEW 
ulapue HudrLeW 
asaqyu adaiew 


gpsavu xadaiew 
masajpue Wodoiew 
viapue edaLew 
vaaqyu. edoLew 
jyu Lew 


ou, Lew 


you “IXIou 

qulyou XuIIOHu 
nalyou KIO 
upulsou W4IIOH 
aulyou IMIXOn 
talyou WoIXOH 


ailyou IMIXIOHn 


oulyou OWIXOH 
uilyou AMINO 
wW30u WtIOH 
galyou X2IX0H 
wuniusou WOITIOH 
fyou qmou 
w[30u UIIOH 
fyou wou 


aysiu, Dion 


OUMLOUL 


AOU 


TAOUL 


owndow  ouyiuop OWweWov 
qgdow 1u0p WNOV 
xqg.dow qeuop x4wov 
Aadow onuop okwov 
wedow upuop WeNov 
udow pulop eno 
dow uop Wo 
udow pulop eWwov 
fend 
owdow = omuuupp_ OWWOV 
Hodow uguiop HOWOV 
qgdow puop FWov 
xodow qowop xowov 
wodow uoulgp WOWOV 
dow uop Wov 
edow nuop KWoW 
dow uop Wo 
dow osnoy,, NOV 


zepnSurs 


OUgUaZ OWFWOXK 
PU2Z YNIK 
Gyjmaz XeVWIXK 
nojuaz KovWaxK 
ULpjUlaz ~WevWaX% 
P22 YNIK 
yaulaz VVIWOK 


gulgZ qNOX 


OUVIMAZ ONKWOXK 


unjuaz BKVWOXK 
jutaz WWOK 
qojuaz XOoVWIXK 
Iguaz WIWwaXK 
nyuaz KVWOX 
uluaz HUW 


viudaZ BNIK 


«PUP],, BWOK 


OumsIU OWIMH 
15tuU VIMH 
qvoju xeIMH 
onstu oki 
uvsiU WeInH 
151Uu ViIMH 

Siu IH 
151U VIMH 
owsiu OWIMH 
undiu HkIMH 
2o1u G1IMH 
qosju XOIMH 
1031uU YOIMH 
néiu AIMH 
2o1u F1IMH 
voIUu eIMH 
[004q,, BIHH 


20A 
wT 
20T 
Wed 
1/d 
2Y 
wos) 


WION, 


20A 
wT 
20T 
Wed 
1/d 
2y 
wos) 


WON, 
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22.5 Adjectives 


The function and declension of adjectives have changed very little. A few end- 
ings have changed to reflect changes in the nominal system, but other than these, 
the adjectival system is largely unchanged from the standard. 

e The partitive singular ending is -ox -o/ for indefinite adjectives and 
-oxeso -dhevo for definite adjectives. 

e The partitive plural ending is -yo -wo for indefinite adjectives, but the 
definite is still -opeso -dvevo. 

e The masculine singular nominative indefinite ending is still -e, that is, it 


has not been lost. 


Several of the nominative definite endings have reduced slightly, having lost the 
first vowel in the ending. The nominative endings now look like this: 


Masculine Feminine (Neuter) Plural 


-eH -el -A -ld (-ue -ie) “eu -jl 


The neuter form only exists in one specific context—reading from a text that is 
written in the standard and contains productive neuters in -oe -oie. Otherwise, it 
has no use in spontaneous speech. The reduced ending has no spelling in Novegra- 
dian because it never appears in informal speech-imitating writing. 

The nominative definite forms for an adjective like yepsene cérvene “red” are 
therefore: yepBeHeit cérvenci, yepBeHa cervénia, uepBenen cervénji, and in infor- 
mal contexts the neuter yepBeHoe cervénoie would be pronounced cervénie when 
being read from a text. 

More significant, however, is that several formally-indeclinable determin- 
ers have been converted into normal adjectives, in particular mHore mndge and 
ubxoaxe nékolke “several”. These follow the same rules that older adjective-deter- 
miners such as ubxorpe follow in colloquial speech, in that they may be partitive 
only when indicating the subject or direct object of a verb. 


(8) A BurpyH MHoryo ayacy. 
Td vigjun mnéguo lideu. 
LNom see-1sG many-ParT.PL people-PaRT.PL 
“[ see many people.” (with partitive) 
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(9) Sc ropopyx o MHorbx ayabx. 
Ids govoruin o mndgth lideh. 
Lom talk-1sG about many-Loc.PL people-Loc.PL 
“I talk about many people.” (without partitive) 


22.6 Numerals 


22.6.1 Cardinal Numbers 


The two most interesting changes to the numeral system are the loss of gender 
agreement in the inanimate numerals “two” (which has become aosa déva or AoB 
dév for all genders) and “three” (which has become rpu #72) and the formation of 
an animate numeral “one”, eaeu iedén, which does not decline. 

Most numerals undergo some reduction in speech: 


Inanimate Animate 

1 eauHe iédne eacH iedén 
y) AoB dév AyauH dudjin 
3 Tpu tri TpouH tréjin 
4 yerpu cétri yetpo cétro 
5 meT pét MeHTpo péntro 
6 mec sés mecrpo séstro 
7 WeHb Sénj WeHTpo séntro 
8 omH én (o)xentpo (0)Zéntro 
9 Aesut dévit Ayecrpo duéstro 
10 Aemut déit secrpo dzéstro 


The /p/ seen in the nominative form of the inanimate numeral seven has spread 
to all inanimate forms: meHb sénj, meHbex sénjeh, menbem sénjem. 

The standard numeral nusaeumru pizdésiti “fifty” has been almost completely 
replaced by nowcra pétsta (lit. “half of a hundred”). However, 51, 52, 53, etc, con- 
tinue to be based on nu3aemmutTu, never noscra. The animate form of 50 remains 
nusAemut(e)po pizdésit(e)ro. 

In addition, colloquially the concept of “at least X” can be expressed by placing 
a stressed co sé immediately after the numerical expression: aewmr ayaun co désit 
ludin sé “at least ten people”. This is related to the preposition co “with”, which in 
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this context has acquired a wholly adverbial function. 


22.6.2 Ordinal Numbers 


The system of ordinal numbers remains largely unchanged except in one aspect. 
The numbers “one” and “two” have developed regularized ordinals eaenue iedénne 
and ayoitue dudine that appear in the ordinal forms of complex numerals only. 
That is, “first” is still mupse pérve and “second” is still apyre drdge, but “twenty- 
first” is Ayaaemmu eAeHHe duadési iedénne and “twenty-second” is ayaaeuiu AyouHe 
duadési dudine. 


22.7 Pronouns 


22.7.1 Personal Pronouns 


The newest addition to the pronominal system is a series of unstressed clitic 
pronouns for the accusative and dative/instrumental cases. They have largely sup- 
planted the full forms, which are now used mainly for emphasis. However, these 
clitic pronouns can never be used after a preposition. 


The accusative clitic pronouns: 


Sg DI Pl 
Ist Me me Hal 7ai Hac nas 
2nd Te te Bali vai Bac vas 
3rd _ bn 10 iu ux ib 
Bb vé 
Reflexive me se 


The dative-instrumental clitic pronouns: 


Sg DI Pl 
Ist MeH mei Ha 7a Ham nam 
2nd Tei sei Ba vd BaM vam 
My mu 
3rd y , Ma ma uM im 
eu iei 


Reflexive wen sei 
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The two forms listed under as third person singular are masculine and feminine 
respectively. 

The pronoun 06a/066 “both” has collapsed into a single genderless form 
as with joa, although it has also acquired a suffix by analogy with the numer- 
al AopauH “two” and the former possessive adjectives HavH/BavH “us two’s, you 


two's”: o6anH obdjin. 
22.7.2 Personal Pronouns and Conjunctions 


In colloquial Novegradian, the generalization of ac ds “whereas I” to all persons 
as some sort of pre-conjunction has become mandatory, whereas in the standard 
it is optional. The whole array of coordinating conjunction + pronoun combina- 
tions in colloquial Novegradian is complex enough to warrant a table. Note in 
particular the stress shifts in some of the third person forms. 


Pronoun Vi “And” A “Whereas” 
A HM AC ac 
ids 1 ids as 
TH UTH aca TH 
td itt as ati 
OH YH ac aH 
on in as an 
ona wHa ac aHa 
ona ind as ana 
Haaya Mu Haaya ac a HaAya 
nadud inadud as anadud 
Baaya Hu BaAya ac a Baaya 
vadud ivadud as a vadud 
oHAya uHaya ac aHAya 
ondud indud as dndua 
Myu u My aca My 
mut imut asamut 
By u By aca ByH 
vut i vut as avut 
OHH WMHH ac aHH 
ont int as ani 


Despite the spread of ac as amongst all the personal pronouns, the conjunction 
remains simply a a before any other part of speech as well as before other types of 
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pronouns. For this reason the highly unique forms in the table above are some- 
times termed “conjunctive pronouns”. 


22.7.3 Interrogative Pronouns 


Spoken Novegradian has seen some reshuffling in its interrogative pronoun 
system. 

3auem zdcem “why?” has largely been replaced by just em cém, the locative 
form of yout cdi “what?”. 3anjem remains in use, however, when referring to “why?” 
in the sense of “for what goal?”: 3ayem Tu uae MapHateH? / 3a Maerom “Why do 
you go to the store? / For milk”. Similarly, xem kém, the locative form of xoit hdi 
“who?”, has taken on a meaning of “for whose sake? because of whom?”, as in Kem 
TH 3aiimae caiimen? “Because of whom did you drop by the party? Who did you 
drop by the party to see?”. 

Two additional interrogatives that have developed in the colloquial language 
are oaueM odcém [ot.'tsem] “from what, how?” and oaxem odkém [o.'k’em] “from 
whom, how?”. The formal language uses the pronoun ocxya oskiid “whence?” for 
all questions of origin, whether the origin is a place, person, or thing. Colloquial 
Novegradian, however, distinguishes all three sources: 

e Ocky, TH 6paaa my Hury-T0? Oskid ti brala su nigu-to? 
“Where did you get that book from?” (same in standard) 

e Oaxem Tu Bbxu? Odkém ti végi? 
“Who told you?” (lit. ‘From whom do you know?’)” (standard Ocxya ™ 
Bbxu? “From where do you know?”) 

e Oauem Tu Myncanu ue-r0? Odcém tt muislts sé-to? 
“What are you basing this on? (lit. ‘From what are you thinking this?’)” 
(standard Ockya Tu me mpuayMosaut? “From where are you thinking this 


up?”) 


Oauem, as seen above, typically refers to more abstract sources than either 
OCKYA, OF OAKeM. 

The interrogative KoaKkb kélké “how many?” has acquired a_vari- 
ant form used only with animate nouns and pluralia tantum, KoaKepo 
kélkero, by analogy with animate numerals. Thus where standard Novegradian 
required the wordier koaxb napoy mou? kélké paréu stén? “how many pairs of 
pants?”, colloquial Novegradian allows simply koaKxepo mroney? kélkero sténeu?. 
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22.8 Topicalization 


The exact role topicalization plays seems to vary from generation to genera- 
tion. Nowadays people tend to use it very laxly, often enough that it may appear 
at a cursory glance to be a definite article. And truly, it has acquired a number of 
aspects typical of articles. Speakers have become somewhat hesitant to attach the 
topicalization marker to any indefinite noun, prefering to use it in the following 
sentence once it is semantically definite. 

However, the topical nature of the marker -ro is still quite strong. Two main 
properties make this clear: 

e It is not applied to all definite nouns, nor to all definite nouns excluding 
proper nouns; there is no rule that accurately explains its use using only 
the rules of a definite article. 

e It cannot be used multiple times within a single clause. Even if it contains 
two definite elements, the marker will always fall on the more strongly 


topicalized of the two. 


22.9 Prepositions 


Three main trends have been observed in the colloquial use of prepositions— 
phonetic simplification of prepositions, the merger of certain prepositions with 
following pronouns, and the generalization of the three-form preposition system. 


22.9.1 Phonetic Simplification of Prepositions 
Colloquial Novegradian has eliminated all polysyllabic unanalyzable pronouns 


by simplifying their pronunciation. Originally slurred, these symplified forms can 
now be seen in more careful speech as well. Such changes include: 


Standard Colloquial Meaning 
acaa deélia aa did for 
HHMO “imo HHM nim past 
oromo ogédto rom gét around 


These types of dramatic reductions have not yet affected prepositions whose 
etymology is transparent; analogy prevents it from occurring. 
The vowel in the prepositions Bo vo “in”, co so “with”, and Ko ko “toward” is 
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often unrounded and lowered, becoming [a]. 
Before a word beginning in /k/ or /g/, xo ko “to, toward” lenites to xo ho: xo 
xepkesem ho kérkevem “towards the church”. 


22.9.2 Preposition ‘Declension’ 


Another Uralic feature that has entered Novegradian is the beginning of sys- 
tem of prepositional declension, where when certain prepositions are followed by 
a personal pronoun, the two merge to form a single unit: Standard Novegradian 
Bo MH6 vo mné “in me”, colloquial samu vami. A similar phenominon is seen in 
Slovenian. 

Historically these developed from the reduced ‘clitic’ pronouns (see Section 
22.7 above), which once were allowed to follow certain prepositions. Clitic pro- 
nouns are not allowed anymore because all previously-allowed forms have merged 
to form these declining prepositions. 

For prepositions that can be used with multiple cases, only the most common 
case is seen in merged forms. For example, Bo can be used with the accusative, loca- 
tive, and lative cases, but the locative meaning is by far the most common. For that 
reason all merged forms of Bo carry the locative sense “in”. 

There are two basic sets of endings declining prepositions use. One set is de- 
rived from the dative/instrumental clitic pronouns, which were used with prepo- 
sitions that either took the dative/instrumental case or a case very similar to it in 
terms of pronouns, such as the locative. The other set comes from the accusative 
clitic pronouns, which similarly were used with prepositions requiring the accusa- 
tive case or a similar one, particularly the genitive. 

These merged forms only developed for a small set of prepositions that were 
phonetically weak, all of which ended in a vowel. Sometimes vowel changes occur 
when a preposition takes pronoun endings (such as Bo vo > Bamu vami above), but 
the reason for such changes are clear; in this case, it was a reanalysis of the [Ba] 
pronunciation often seen in the independent preposition. 

The following prepositions are allowed to decline: Bo vo “in”, Ko ko “to(ward)”, 
00 “at”, co so “with”, and as dia “for”. 

Other meanings of the above prepositions must be written out in full: omue “at 
me”, but o mut “about me”. 

The declined forms of 0 0 have replaced possessive adjectives in modern spo- 
ken Novegradian: Hura omue niga omné “my book”. They may also be used with a 
noun with a possessive ending for further emphasis: rarmo omuHe ¢dtmo omné “my 


father”. 
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BO vO xo ko co so 00 As dia 
‘in? ‘toward’ ‘with’ ‘at’ ‘for’ 

1 S BaMiu KaMu CcaMu OMHe AAME 
8 vami kami samt omné diamé 

2S BaTH KaTH caTu OTe AATC 

8 vati kati sati oté diaté 

38 BaHMy KaHMY CaHMy OHBO AAHBO 
gM vanmu kanmus sanmu onvé dianvé 
3SeF BaHeli KaHen caHeli OHBS AAHBS 
8 vanéi kanéi sanéi onve’ dianvé 
IDI BaHa KaHa caHa OHal AAHali 
vand kana sand ondi diandi 

Di BaBa KaBa caBa oBali AABal 
vava kava sava ovdi diavdi 

3DI BaMa KaMa caMa OH}¥O AAHIO 
vamd kama sama onith dianits 

1 Pl BaHaM KaHaM CcaHaM OHaC AAHAC 
vandm kandm sandim onds diands 

2Pl BaBaM KaBaM CaBaM OBac AABAC 
vavam kavim savam ovds diavds 

3Pl BaHHM KaHHUM CaHHM OHH AAHN 
vanim kanim sanim ont diant 

Reflx Balu Kalu callu ome aie 

vasi kasi sash osé diasé 


22.9.3 The Three-Form Preposition 


Standard Novegradian has three prepositions that each have three forms: Bo, 
co, and xo. Before a word beginning with a vowel or /j/, the vowel would drop: s, 
c, k. Before a third person pronoun, they would acquire a final /n/: Box, con, KOH. 

This pattern has spread analogically to a number of other prepositions. Once 
these prepositions acquired a vowelless form before words beginning with a vowel, 
analogy soon provided them with the -7 suffix as well. 

The following prepositions have three forms in colloquial speech: 
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Preposition Vowelless Extended Meaning 
BO vO BU BOH von in 
Ao do Ad Aou don up to, until 
3e Ze 3% 3eH Zen from 
xo/xo ko/ho Kk KoH kon to, toward 
po pro up pr IIpoH pron because of 
co so cs COH son with 


The three new three-form prepositions above have lost their older two-form 
variant with -s -v. Other prepositions that are two-form in the standard but that 
do not appear on the above list continue to act as two-form prepositions. 

In spoken Novegradian, initial /e/ [je] (in the standard) is always pronounced 
[e] after a prepositon: B esepb ['Be.ze.r1] “in the lake”. 


22.9.4 Distributive IIo 


The distributive particle no po in the colloquial language has completely broken 
with its origin as a preposition. It no longer forces its “object” to take any case, 
and is now invariable (ie., it lacks the form mos pov before words beginning with 
vowels). It simply acts as a modifying particle that always appears before the noun 
it modifies. If the distributive noun is the subject of a sentence, then the verb can 
show proper gender and number agreement as well. 
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Dialects 


Moeau 


23.1 Major Novegradian Dialects 


Novegradian has five major dialect zones, as shown in the map on the follow- 
ing page. These groups are typically identified as “Central” (including standard 
Novegradian), “Southern”, “Zavolotian”, “Northern”, and “Siberian”. Each of 
these can then in turn be divided into a number of subdialects. 

It should be noted that the following discussion is purely about spoken dialects 
(as very little written variation exists). When comparing them to standard Noveg- 
radian, therefore, it is best to compare them to the spoken form of the language 
as described in the previous section rather than the written standard. Unless oth- 
erwise noted, most of the changes described in Section 22 are also present in the 
various dialects, such as nominative ending loss, possessive endings, and the voca- 
tive case. 


23.2 The Central Dialects 


The Central Dialects are the Novegradian dialects spoken in the oldest part of 
the country, centered around the cities of Novegrade Velikei, Pleskéve, and Néu- 
grade. It is also spoken in the Baltics and much of Finland and southern Kare- 
lia, where it was introduced after these territories were annexed between the late 
17° and mid 18" centuries. The standard language is based on the Velikonoveg- 
radeskei subdialect. 


23.2.1 Geographic Distribution 


The standard dialects are centered in the Novegradian heartland around 
Novegrade Velikei itself. As the standard variety, this dialect was also spread into 
the Republic’s newest territories, those annexed after the language was largely 
standardized. There are also smaller groups of central dialect speakers scattered 
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throughout the nation, particularly in recently-founded far-northern cities such 
as Murmane and Suétlogéreske, which were settled in the 20" century and whose 
populations were largely transplanted to these locations during the Soviet period. 
Many people in major cities throughout the country speak a central dialect due to 
increasing mobility in recent years, although in many smaller cities and the coun- 
tryside the local dialects may still be dominant. 


23.2.2 History 


The city of Novegrade Velikei has always been the capital and cultural center of 
the Novegradian state, and as such its dialect has always been the most prestigious 
form of Novegradian. 


23.2.3 Status 


The standard dialects are viewed as the most neutral form of the language. It is 
the most commonly heard speech variety on television and radio, and is generally 
preferred in business and political contexts. The written form of Novegradian is 
based on these dialects as well. 

However, locally there is some variation in what is viewed as standard 
speech. Although the written standard is common across the entire nation, the 
Létnostmeskei (Southern Finland) subdialect, which features some differences in 
pronunciation from the standard Velikonovegradeskei subdialect, is viewed as the 
more or less official spoken dialect within the Republic of Finland. Most people, 
including Finnish politicians and newscasters, will follow this pronunciation stan- 
dard even in more formal contexts. Primary schools will often teach the official 
Novegradian pronunciation, but put little emphasis on it and then continue on in 
using Létnostimeskei pronunciation. Similar situations may be seen in Latvia and, 
to a lesser extent, Estonia and Komi. 


The map at left shows the geographic distribution of the five major dialect groups, represented by 
the large dashed lines. This, however, is largely based on traditional usage, and does not indicate 
the widespread use of central dialects closer to Standard Novegradian in major cities throughout 
the country. 


Shaded regions represent areas where the first language of most of the population is not Novegra- 
dian, so that the majority of speakers learn Novegradian at a later age. 
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23.2.4 Phonology 


The pronunciation of standard Novegradian as well as more its colloquial 
counterpart has been discussed earlier in this grammar. However, the subdialects 
spoken in Finland and Latvia deserve mention since they will be heard throughout 
these regions. 


Some Finnish features include: 


Unstressed /z/ generally is not merged with /i/. 


/s}/ becomes /s/ when part of a cluster: nocra pésta “mail” (standard 
noura pésta); similarly, /z)/ becomes /z/. 


/t/ is pronounced as /1/, often with a /u/~/w/ inserted before or after: 
coyaaat souldat “solder” (standard comaare sofddte), ayosurn ludviti 
“catch” (standard »osurn foviti). 


The palatals /c¢j/ are pronounced [k’ g’ x! y'], except in coda posi- 
tion, where they merge with the velar series as [k g x y], albeit with a [1] 
on-glide. Standard Hoxpu nékji “night”, for example, will be pronounced 
[‘no.k/1] in formal contexts or [‘nork] informally. 

e A glottal stop is inserted between a prefix and a root beginning with a 
vowel, instead of /j/ in the standard: oasuru odviti “declare” (standard 
OABUTH O7dviti). 

e More sporadically, the stressed front vowels /z e i/ sometimes diphthon- 

gize to /zi ei ie/ in open syllables. 

Final /in/ lowers to /en/. 


Final /e/ in the lative or accusative clitic pronouns becomes 


/jee/: murb, TUB, etc. 


Some Latvian features include: 
e Final vowels in definite ending endings tend to drop: uepBenait cervénai 


“red (NoM SG FEM)” (standard yepsenaa cervénaia). 


Unstressed vowels in nominal endings followed by a consonant tend to 
drop or weaken greatly: mopm mérm “sea (paTiNs sc)” (standard mopem 
mérem). 

e /i/ pronounced as /a/: rpimatu ['ga.ma.ti] (standard ['gi.ma.ti]) “shout”. 
e /n/ before a stressed front vowel is realized as a fully palatal [] instead of 
palatalized [n’]: nner jét “no” (standard ner ne). 


/b/ in oblique forms of 2sc and reflexive pronouns pronounced /B/: mee 


sevé “oneself (acc)” (standard me6e sebé) 
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23.2.5 Grammar 


Once again, the grammar of standard Novegradian has been previously dis- 
cussed. 

The most defining feature of the grammar of the semi-standard Finnish dialect 
is its use of the partitive case. It uses the partitive after numerals instead of the 
genitive or count forms: sosb Hurox dévé nigoh “two books” (standard ost nur 
dévé nigé). It also uses the partitive case instead of the accusative to mark the di- 
rect object of positive stative verbs: Ac ayOayH Mapxex Ids Lublin Markéh “T love 
Mark” (standard Ac ay6ayn Mapxa Ids lublin Marka). It is not uncommon to 
hear the partitive singular ending -ox -oh (already reduced from standard -ox -ok) 
simplify to just -o -o in casual speech. 

The grammar of the Latvian dialects does not vary significantly from standard 
Novegradian. The most noticeable difference is the tendency to place adverbs 
clause-finally, instead of in front of the verb, which often sounds quite strange to 
other Novegradian speakers. The reduction of a number of nominative and geni- 
tive case definite adjective endings is also a distinctive feature, and is different from 
the reductions seen in colloquial speech of other dialects: 


Latvian Standard Standard 
Formal/Spoken Formal Spoken 
ljepBeHel IlepBeHeH ljepBeHelt 
Nom Sg M P P : : 
cérveneli cérvenei cérveneti 
WepBeHon epBeHoe wepBeHue 
Nom Sg N F es P a ( P 7 
cervénot cervénoie cervénie) 
wepBenan wepBenasa WepBeHa 
Nom Sg F P ae P he P fo 
cervénai cervénaia cervénia 
WepBeHuit WepBeHue wepBeHeu 
Nom Pl P a P — P 1 
cervéntj cervénije cervénji 
IjepBeHaliB IJepBeHaecBO IjepBeHalBo 
Gen Sg M/N Leia eee? ae 
cervendiv cervendievo cervendivo 
yjepsen bit wjepBenbe wepBenbe 
Gen Sg F a ests ye 
cervénel cervénéie cervénéle 
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23.3 The Southern Dialects 
23.3.1 Geographic Distribution 


The Southern dialects cover the smallest area geographically out of all the ma- 
jor Novegradian dialect groups, but include several large population centers. They 
form a narrow belt hugging the southwestern Novegradian border along Russia 
and Belarus. It is spoken in the southern halves of Lovotiskaia, Rezeveskaia, and 
Molozeskaia oblosts, the western half of Mostegradeskaia oblost, and most of 
Videbeskaia and Poloteskaia oblosts. 


23.3.2 History 


These dialects have had a large amount of influence from East Slavic languages, 
particularly Russian and Belarussian. Lying on the edge of Novegradian-speaking 
territory, these people have historically lived with and had frequent contact with 
Russians and Belarussians. In fact, many speakers of southern dialects, particularly 
in the westernmost parts of the region, are of Russian descent, most of whom have 
since been assimilated. When Russia and Novegrad were unified from the 19" cen- 
tury until 1917, this more Russified dialect spread further northward as it gained 
more prestige, but after 1917 and the reassertion of Novegradian nationalism be- 
gan once again to retreat to the border region. 


23.3.3 Status 


Once a somewhat prestigious dialect, it is now somewhat stigmatized. Due to 
rising Novegradian nationalism in the early 20" century and particularly since the 
1970s, there has been a greater desire to remove many perceived Russianisms from 
the language. 

The southern dialects have no official support, and exist principally on a col- 
loquial level. In formal situations speakers are expected to use Standard Novegra- 
dian (or if they live within the borders of the Latvian Republic, the standardized 
Latvian dialect of Novegradian). 


23.3.4 Phonology 


The following describes the Vidébeskei subdialect. 
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23.3.4.1 The Vowel System 


Three features stand out in the vocalic system. The first is the presence of 
akanye (axanpe dkanje), common in East Slavic languages but nonexistant in most 
varieties of Novegradian. In these dialects, unstressed /o/ merges completely with 
/a/: rapapuret gavarity “talk” (standard rosopuru govortti). This can sometimes 
lead to gender confusion, as an unstressed final /o/ will merge with unstressed final 
/a/: a6aaxa idblaka “apple” (standard 16a0xo idbloko). Note that this means collo- 
quially many neuter third declension nouns are merging with the feminine in the 
South, whereas in other dialects all neuter nouns are merging with the masculine. 

Second is the loss of the yat /ae/. When stressed it becomes /ja/, and when un- 
stressed /e/: papa vidra “faith” (standard pbpa vera), Haase nalidve “on the left” 
(standard naabst naleve). 

Third is the phoneme /i/, which appears natively. It is pronounced slightly fur- 
ther forward than standard Novegradian /i/. It has three main sources: from for- 
eign loans, as in the standard: rsmarsi gymdty “shout” (standard rpmmatu gymdti); 
from Common Slavic *y, which is usually /i/ or /wi/ in the standard: 6xrrer Dyty 
“be” (standard 6yutu buiti); and from unstressed /i/ when word-finally or before 
a nasal consonant (i.e., where the standard has [1]): narsi pidty “sing” (standard 
ubru pézi). 

Additionally, many places where /e/ [je] appears at the beginning of a word in 
standard Novegradian that derives directly from Common Slavic, southern dia- 
lects will instead have /o/ (which can be realized as /a/, as per above, or /Bo/, as 
per another rule described below): noaene védene “one” (standard eaene iédene), 
Boxepa vézera “lake” (standard exepo iégero). The presence of /o/ for standard 
initial /e/ is highly inconsistent across subdialects, suggesting dialect borrowing 
may be a contributing factor. 


23.3.4.2 Vowel Alterations 


/o/ is not allowed to appear word-initially in native words, as /B/ must be add- 
ed before. This often leads to a stressed /Bo/ versus unstressed /a/ alteration: Nom 
sc axno akno “window”, GEN sc Boxny vdknu (standard oxxo oknd, oxny dknu). 
Standard Novegradian has a similar feature, where [w] is added before an initial 
stressed /o/, though this does not appear in writing. 

Many nouns with an unstressed /e/ in the singular that undergo a stress shift 
to that vowel in the plural will see an /e/ > /o/ shift when stressed. This is another 
feature very common in East Slavic languages: Booxepa vdgera “sea”, axopp azdry 
“seas” (standard exepo iégero, exepa iezerd). 
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23.3.4.3 Consonants 


The consonant system of southern dialects is actually quite similar to the stan- 
dard. 

The most noticeable difference is the sporadic application of the Second Slavic 
Palatalization, which most forms of Novegradian skipped. This results in */k g x 
kv gv xv/ becoming /ts zs tsw zw sw/ before front vowels in these dialects: 3ya3aa 
zwiazdd “star” (standard ryb3aa guézda). Beme vése “all” (standard sexe véhe), an 
instance of the progressive palatalization not seen in standard Novegradian, is also 
commonly heard. 

Another feature is chokanye (yoxanse ¢ékanje), the confusion of /t{/ and 
/ts/. Standard Novegradian went through this stage, but ultimately converted all 
original instances of both /ts/ and /t{/ to /ts/. In southern dialects, the two forms 
now exist in allophonic variation, with [tf] before front vowels and /j/ and [ts] 
elsewhere: unaatnt ciddty “read” (standard yuaaru ciddti), aii cdi “tea” (standard 
tae cdie). 

Standard Novegradian /t/ has merged with /w/, and /p/ is generally pro- 
nounced as a geminate /nn/: *oyte Zdute “yellow” (standard xowre Zé/te), BeACHHE 
vedénne “knowledge” (standard pbaenne véedénje). 


23.3.5 Grammar 


Southern dialects have all the same nominal and adjectival declensional forms 
as the standard, although their pronunciation is often different. The total number 
of declensions has dropped, however, due to the loss of the third declension O- 
stems. 

The two biggest changes that cannot simply be explained by sound changes are 
the loss of the nominative plural ending -a for neuter nouns (now -y for all nouns), 
and the singular forms of sixth-declension nouns. Such nouns display their suf- 
fixed forms only in the plural. In the singular, mar mdt “mother” and aoxp dékj 
“daughter” behave as fifth declension nouns, while all others take the suffix -ue -ie 
and conjugate as fourth declension nouns. Additionally, the dative/instrumental 
ending for sixth declension nouns is often -u instead of -em, derived from the his- 
torical dative form instead of the instrumental as in the standard. 

Indefinite adjectives decline much like nouns. However, some of the definite 
forms are more reduced than in the standard. The neuter forms are shown in the 
following adjective table, but are increasingly rare in speech. Shown are uepBenait 
cérvenai “red” (an antepenultimate-stress adjective in the standard) and apyroii 
drugéi “second” (an ending-stress adjective in the standard, which here has ending 
stress even in its NOM SG MASc form). 
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vuduowud eWwItHOW!d 
duouk ItHOWIa 

qaugud XIHOWI4 
onuamd oXkHOWId 


uvuowul WeHOW!4 


duowus ItHOWIa 
uoud HOW! 
duous ItHOWIa 
vulatut eNoWU 
ua HOW 
au. JMNM 
gaily XovWu 
ni OUNK 
au, JMNM 
vIu. ‘WU 


au. IHW 


oweUu. SHNUN 
« » 


vuatlyou eNIMIXOH 
dlyou 1aIX0H 
qulyou XudM0H 
nalyou KoIX0H 
upulsvu WICH 
ailyou M4IXOHn 
salyou WoIXOHu 


atlyou ou4IXOHu 


vuilyou eWXIIOH 
udlyou HWIdIXOu 
wsvu Waren 
galyou X2tX0H 
wumnilsvu WoIddeH 
fyou aon 
wlsvu waren 
fyou mou 


ys, 10H 


vudsou ewiidow = vuduozv ewradoxe 
asout adow dozy iadoxe 
qyisou xedow qviozy xedowe 
nasou Kodow onsazy okdaxce 
uplou wedow wvsozy wedoxe 
dou iadow dozv iadoxe 
ou. dow 4ozy doe 
dou iadow dozy iadoxe 
rend 
vusou ewdow vutsazoa ewdaxoa 
uasou Hoadow unaazoa HkKdaxKoa 
a4out adow asazo2 adaKoa 
gp4ou xodow qosazo2 xodaKoa 
maou Wedow 10492002. wodaxKxoa 
4ou dow naazoa KdaKoa 
vow edow a4azoa adaKxoa 
sou dow viazoa edoKod 
eas, dow OI, edoxoa 


zepnSurs 


vUlaqugZ ENIVWOK 


ayugz IVWOK 
Gyjumaz XevWOXK 
nojuaz KovWaxX 
upjulaz ~WeVWIXK 
ayuaz IVWOK 

[puaz VaWoxK 


ayugz IVWOXK 


DULY IUAZ CEWEVNIK 
unjuaz HKVWOXK 
pjulaz IVWIK 
qojuaz XOVWIK 
Igquaz WOVWOXK 
nyuaz KVWIXK 
ayuaZ IVWOXK 


VIUIZ EVWOK 


«PUPI,, PVNOK 


vuikdiu eWIIIHH 
A51u WIMH 
quoju xe1MH 
onstu okIMH 
uvseiu Wein 
Adtu INH 
Siu WH 
A51u INH 
VUSIU eNIMH 
undiu HkIMH 
asqu 31MH 
qosju XOIMH 
10d1uU YOIMH 
noiu AIMH 
asqu 3IMH 
voIu eIMH 
(004, RIHH 


I0A 
wT 
20T 
Wed 
1/d 
2y 
wos) 


WION 


20A 
wT 
20T 
Wed 
1/d 
2y 
uo5) 


WION 
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Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
: ‘ ge BeHali yepBeHae yepBcHaA YePBCHBIe 
Nominative “P : j P eas P P a. eP one. 
cérvenai cervénaie cervénaia cervényie 
a yepBeHara YepBeHAH YePBCHbIX 
Genitive — = sm a , 
cervénaga cervéniat cervényh 
- qe BeHal yepBeHae YePpBCHalo UYUCDBCHbICe 
Accusative <P . es , as ts = fc 
cérvenai cervénate cervénaiu cervényie 
YepBCHaM 4YePBCHaAIOH YeCPBCHbIMBI 
Dat./Instr. i P p y , P bs P P 
cervénamu cervénaiun cervénymy 
Bee) yepBeHara YepBCHOBara 
Partitive P ; cP , 
cervénaga cervendvaga 
: ¥YepBeCHAHM yYepBeHAHX 
Locative asia se 
cervéniaim cervéniaih 
5 YUeCPBCHYIOH YepBeCHEee 
Lative ad ee y oe ; 
cervénuiun cervéneie 
Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
eee Apyroi Apyroe Apyraa Apyrue 
Nominative PY ms PY . PY 7 PY 4 
drugéi drugéie drugdia drugtje 
ie Apyrora Apyran Apyrux 
Genitive Pe , PY - PY ‘ 
drugéga drugiai drugth 
A Apyroi Apyroe Apyraro Apyrue 
Accusative PY - PY , PY ss PY 4; 
drugoi drugéie drugdiu drugije 
Apyrom APYrOIoH APYIbIMBI 
Dat./Instr. Pe ; y PY 7 PY ; 
drugému drugéiun drugymy 
we Apyrora Apyrosara 
Partitive ee : P yro 
drugéga drugévaga 
. ApPyraHimM Apyraiix 
Locative PY on PY — 
drugidim drugiaih 
F APYIryIOH Apyree 
Lative PY be PY’ ‘ 
drughiun drugéie 


Most southern dialects preserve the original /g/ in the genitive ending, which 
became /f/ in standard Russian and Novegradian. This is seen in pronouns as 
well, such as the third person masculine accusative pronoun ero iegé (occasionally 
Boro vogd), versus standard exo ievd. 

These definite adjectives may function as nouns by themselves, as in standard 
Novegradian, but in order to do so the demonstrative To #é “that” must be declined 
to the appropriate gender, case, and number and cliticize to the end of the ad- 
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jective. In southern dialects, To still has a full declension paradigm: uepBexpie-TsI 
cervényie-ty “the red ones (NOM PL)”, apyrora-raro drugdga-tagé “of the other one 
(GEN SG M/N)”. 

The personal pronouns and possessive adjectives are largely the same as in the 
standard, although they include the features mentioned above. However, posses- 
sive adjectives are used more frequently in southern dialects than in the standard, 
where they are being replaced by the preposition o “at”. The second person sin- 
gular and the reflexive possessive adjectives have a unique form in the nomina- 
tive singular masculine: taoii tavdi and caBoit savdi (standard tyoit tudi and cyoit 
sui), which both have gained an epenthetic vowel. 


23.4 The Zavolotian Dialects 


23.4.1 Geographic Distribution 


The Zavolotian dialects are dominant throughout much of the eastern portion 
of European Novegrad (Zavolotia), on the west side of the Ural Mountains, and 
in some communities on the eastern slopes of the Urals. It is spoken throughout 
most of the non-Arctic-littoral oblosts, although it is seen in the southern half of 
Brézéuskaia and Peéarouskaia oblosts. 


23.4.2 History 


These regions are historically the first areas penetrated by Novegradian traders, 
explorers, and settlers beyond the core of the original Novegradian state. It has 
had somewhat less Russian influence than the standard, but a great deal more from 
indigenous languages, particularly Komi. And while the more western parts of the 
country have historically looked westward, the settlers of this territory turned 
eastward for growth, focusing on trade with the East and expansion into the vast, 
sparsely-populated yet rich territories toward and beyond the Urals. Due to the re- 
gion’s important historical trading centers, the Zavolotian dialects have borrowed 
vocabulary from a number of Turkic and Central Asian languages as well, some of 
which then entered the speech of western Novegradians. 


23.4.3 Status 


While it has no official support (except perhaps in the Komi Republic), the 


Zavolotian dialects are nevertheless considered a respectable manner of speech, 
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although a particularly thick accent may be seen as somewhat rustic in major cities 
of western Novegrad. People are expected to use standard Novegradian in formal 
situations. 


23.4.4 Phonology 
The following is based on the Voldégdeskei subdialect. 
23.4.4.1 Vowels 


The Zavolotian dialects have undergone a number of vowel changes and small 
shifts, one of the most distinctive features of this group of dialects. There appears 
to be general trend toward closing vowels. Vowel changes can be divided into the 
following categories: 

Denasalization: Zavolotian dialects handled the Proto-Slavic nasal vowels 
slightly differently than the standard. Proto-Slavic *p become /u/ word-finally: 
ropopy govorti “I talk” (standard rosopyx govoriin); and /o/ elsewhere: xpor krdég 
“circle” (standard xpare krdge, but note poxa réka “hand”). Proto-Slavic *¢, on the 
other hand, becomes /e/ in all positions: arne agné “lamb” (standard arnuu ag- 
nin), mete péte “five” (standard neru péti). 

Yat’ Loss: When stressed, yat’ /ze/ became /je/: Buex viek “century” (standard 
Bbxke véke). When unstressed, it becomes just /e/: Buaete videte “see” (standard 
Buabru videti). 

Diphthongal Shifts: The diphthongs /au/ and /eu/ (including those involving 
a former /B/) both simplify into /o/ in all positions: oro6yc otdbus “bus” (stan- 
dard ayro6yce dutobuse), Epona Iorépa “Europe” (standard Eypona Jeurédpa). /oj/ 
is raised to /uj/ in all positions: syitua vuind “war” (standard sotina voind). Both 
/aj/ and /ij/ merge into /ej/: ueit ¢é “tea” (standard uae cdie), Pomsea Roszéia 
“Russia” (standard Pomsus Roszija). 

Initial Epenthesis: Word-initial /o/ and /u/ both acquired an epenthetic /B/ 
early on: Boxo véko “eye” (standard oxo éko), syauute vudcite “teach” (standard 
osutn odziti). This change does not affect later loan words or words that latter 
gained an initial /o/ or /u/ by other changes, but rather only words with these 
vowels inherited directly from Common Slavic. Note, however, that Zavolotian 
dialects lost the [j] before word-initial /e/ seen in the standard. And like the 
Southern dialects, a number of words beginning with /e/ in the standard begin 
with /Bo/ in these dialects: noxepo védzZero “lake” (standard exepo iéZero). 

/w/-Induced Shifts: C+/w/ clusters (again, many of which once 
were C+/B/) caused shifts in the following vowel, drawing them back. 
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C+/wee/ sequences all became C+/wa/: cyar sudt “light” (standard cybre suéte). 
C+/we/ sequences all became C+/wo/, though the /w/ later dropped: aope dére 
“door” (standard ayepu duéri). The loss of /w/ before /o/ affected original */o/ as 
well: ryit t#i “your” (earlier form roi tdi; standard ryoit 2udi). 

Stressed Closed Syllable Shifts: In closed syllables, stressed /a/ is raised to /e/ 
and /o/ is raised to /u/: rpea gréd “city” (standard rpaae grade “city”), By3 vuz “car” 
(standard Bose véze). 

Other Closed Syllable Shifts: The vowel /o/ before /n/ in a closed syllable al- 
ways becomes /i/, overriding the rule above: sux vin “he” (standard oue éne). 

Final Vowel Changes: Final /e/ has been universally lost in the nominative sin- 
gular masculine (though not neuter) endings, creating many of the closed syllables 
seen above. A later change, however, then shifted all final /i/ to /e/: nore péte 
“way” (standard nanru pénti). Final /ja/ (when after a consonant) metathesizes to 
/aj/, probably via */jaj/: xemati Zemdi “land” (standard 2xema Zémia). 

VjV Simplification: There is a tendency to drop intervocal /j/ when the first V 
is unstressed, resulting in the second vowel dominating: ao6pe dobré “good (Nom 
SG NEUT DEF)” (standard ao6poe débroie). /eja/ appears to be resistant in endings, 
however: Anraes Angleia “England” (standard Anraus Anglija). If the vowels on 
both sides of the /j/ were the same, they will collapse into one, no matter the stress: 
paser radzét “(he) enjoys” (standard paaeer radéiet). If the first vowel is stressed, 
the second vowel tends to drop: apyroit drugéi “second (NOM SG NEUT DEF)” (stan- 
dard apyroe drugéie). 

/xo/-Shift: The sequence /xo/ shifted to /xe/ in all circumstances: xeaute 
hédite “go” (standard xoautu héditi). 


23.4.4.2 Consonants 


The Zavolotian dialects developed their early consonant system in much the 
same way as the standard did. Most consonant divergences are relatively recent, 
having occurred only within the last 200 years or so. Again, these can be grouped 
into a number of categories: 

Palatalization: Before stressed front vowels or /j/, the consonants 
/t d1/ undergo a full palatalization, merging with other phonemes. /t/ and /d/ 
both become hard (non-palatalized) affricates: ue ¢é “you” (standard ru #2), sepere 
dzévete “nine” (standard aesutu déviti). /1/ in the same environment virtually 
disappears, becoming /j/: vere iéte “pour” (standard abru /ézi). Note that these 
changes happened before the /a/ > /e/ shift above, so words such as sem dém “I 
give” (standard jam dém) remain unaffected. 

Depalatalization: In the standard dialects, the consonants /s z n k 
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g x/ become palatalized before a stressed front vowel. In central dia- 
lects no such palatalization occurs: uura niga ['ni.ge] “book” (standard 
['n'i.ga]). The actual phonemes /s! z'/, however, still remain and no longer overlap 
with /s z/ + front vowel. 

Further Depalatalization: /s/ and /s!/ sporadically convert to /x/ before an- 
other consonant. Some of these can be attributed to analogy (such as crpaxue 
strahne “frightening” from crpaxe “fright”; standard crpamue strdsne), but others 
are much less obvious: syuxaa vutbla “(she) exited” (standard synunaa vuisla). 

Assimilation: The clusters /dn/ and /tn/ both become /nn/: xaanHo klanno 
“cold” (standard kaaano klddno). 

Chokanye: Zavolotian dialects, like southern dialects, completely merged 
/t{/ and /ts/, yet have both [tf] and [ts] appear as surface realizations of this new 
merged phoneme—as [tf] immediately before a stressed vowel and as [ts] in all 
other positions. Many words will show an alternation as stress shifts: ueppexH 
cérven “red (Nom sc Masc)” (standard yepsene cérvene), yepsex cervén “red (GEN 
PL)” (standard yepsex cervén). 

Loss of /n/: The phoneme /n/ uncouples, becoming /jn/. This occurred be- 
fore the diphthongal changes mentioned earlier occurred, so this frequently causes 
vowel mutations: Busan vidzdn “vision, sight” (via earlier Busbitne; standard 
BuAbube videnje), ettneit cinei “angel” (via earlier aiinee; standard ausee dnjeic). 

Loss of /t/: The phoneme /t/ disappears word-initially and pre-consonantally: 
coaar soddt “soldier” (standard comare sotddte). If the /t/ is word-initial before 
/o/ or /u/, the standard epenthetic /B/ will take its place: Bopute vdvite “catch” 
(standard sosutu toviti). 

Loss of /y/: The phoneme /y/ becomes a glottal stop [?] in all positions. How- 
ever, this change occurred after /y/ palatalized to /j/ before front vowels: 60° bd’ 
“God” (standard 6ore bé¢e). 

Complete /dl/ > /gl/: The Zavolotian dialects converted old Novegradian /dl/ 
to /gl/ in all positions, even word initially, whereas the standard preserved it word 
initially. Asa result, the Zavolotian dialects have forms such as raaue gléne “palm” 
and raurum glitis “span” (standard aaanu dldni and aaurum dlitis). 


23.4.5 Grammar 


In the Vologdeskei subdialect, the dual ending -a -a seen in the present/future 
tense was changed to -ait -ai (by analogy with the /aj/ diphthong seen in a number 
of other dual words in the dialect, including the dual possessive adjectives, the nu- 
meral “two”, and the pronoun “both”), though this later changed to /ej/ by regular 
changes. The closed syllable vowel changes also clearly took place before the loss of 
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final /t/ in the third person plural endings. 

Note the generalization of the 2sc ending -m -S to the athematic verbs, replac- 
ing standard stressed -xu -Z7. The third (E) conjugation has also merged the Isc 
and 3px forms. 

The Voldgdeskei dialect has distinct passive and middle voice clitics, -meu -sen 
and -me -se respectively. The passive form is borrowed from the standard, as it 
never developed locally. In some of the easternmost Zavolotian dialects, however, 
neither -mex nor any other equivalent passive form came into being. -me is used 
exclusively for the middle voice, while the passive voice is expressed using parti- 


ciples. 
“ ” 
uMaate “read roBopuTe 2KUTE AaTe 
“rr ll ” “live” “give” 
1S UMAemM roBopy 2KMBY AeM 
8 cidém govorts Sivth dém 
2S UMAeuI rOBOpHI oKMBEUL Aecul 
8 cid és govorts divés dé 
3S WHAec TOBOpHT JKUBCT Aec 
8 cidés govortt Sivet dés 
IDI lMAaBelt rOBOpHBeH 2KMBEBeH AaBeli 
ciddvei govortvei Sivévei davei 
avi uMAacTer ropopuTei o2KUBeETCH AacTel 
ciddstei govorttei Sivetei dastei 
3D1 lMAacTre ropopuTet o2KMUBeETCH AacTen 
ciddstei govorttei Sivetei dastei 
1Pl uuAame rOBOpuM 2KHBeEM AamMe 
ciddme govorim Zivém dime 
>Pl uuAare roBopHTe 2KMBETE AacTe 
ciddte govortte givéte daste 
Pl uMAe roBope KUBY AaAa 
cidé govoré Sivth dada 


Negation is generally expressed with na za (phonetically [na]; standard ne ne). 
However, when stressed, this negative particle reverts back to ne é. 

The nominal system has been relatively stable, and most changes to it can be 
explained by regular sound changes. Very distinctive is the use of -e -e to indicate 
the nominative plural for all nouns, instead of the usual -u -i. Second declension 
nouns like »*xemait Zemdi “land” have a strange form in the nominative singular, but 
in all other cases the stem is *Zemj-, lacking /1/ in all forms: xem1o Zémiu “land (acc 
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sc)” (standard xemay émlu). The neuter gender remains strong, unlike all other 
Novegradian dialect groups. 

Due to the VjV simplification sound changes, the definite adjective declension 
is very different compared to the standard, particularly for antepentultimate-stress 
adjectives like uepsen cérven “red”. Ending-stress adjectives such as apyr drtig “sec- 
ond” only differ in the nominative case: apyreit drugéi (mM), Apyryit drugui (nN), 
Apyreit drugéi (F), Apyrue drugije (pL). 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 

Pe yepBeHel IjepBeHe 1jepBeHa IjepBeHe 
Nominative oF ; . , P : P ; 
cérvenei cervené cervend cervené 

ae IjepBeHeCHBO IjepBeHe IjepBeHHX 
Genitive P os P ; P j 
cervenéivo cervené cerventh 

- YepBeHeH 1jepBeHe IJepBeH 1jepBeHe 
Accusative <P : P : r y 3 ; 
cérvenei cervené cerventh cervené 

IJepBeHeM IjepBeHyH Il|epBeHUMe 
Dat./Instr. P ; P ” P , 
cerveném cerventi cervenime 

a IjepBeEHEHBO IJepPBEHOByO 
Partitive P 4H P Z Y 

cervenéivo cervendvuo 

P IjepBeHHeM IlepBeHHX 
Locative P fy P : 
cerveniém cerventh 

3 IJepBeHYH 1jepBeHHe 
Lative P y P oa 
cervenun cerventé 


The definite adjective suffixes have all undergone a significant amount of merg- 
er and analogy. Ending stress is universal throughout (except in the NoM/acc sq); 
the two historical stress patterns still seen in the standard have evolved into two 
adjectival declensions instead, with some nouns (for example) taking the Nom sc 
NEUT ending -e -e and others -yit -ui. 

Personal pronouns function in much the same way as spoken standard dialects 
(including the use of clitics). However, their forms are significantly different. Be- 
low are their nominative case forms. 


Sg DI Pl 
Ist a id Haaya nddua Me mé 
2nd ue ¢cé BaAya vddua Be vé 
BHH vin spy , 
3rd BuAa vida He né 


Ha na 
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The changes to several of the prepositions made them homophonous with 
other common words. To eliminate this confusion, the preposition Ha 74 “on” 
became neii 7éi (derived from a variant Proto-Slavic form *naj, seen for instance in 
the superlative prefix). The reduction of the negative particle was discussed above, 
though it can also be reinforced using the phrase Hu Buerse mi viegjé “not a thing”: 
AL Ha cosveaaa meso Hu Buerse Id na sodzidlal sevd ni viegjé “I didn’t do this.” In 
connected speech this can reduce to Husree wivgjé or Hurse nigié. 

Sounds changes also created vowel alterations in the possessive adjectives. 
Shown below are the nominative case forms. 


Masculine Neuter Feminine Plural 
1Sg MyH mui Mue mié MA Mid Mue mié 
2Sg TyH thi Tue tié TA tid Tue tié 
1DI1 HeHH 7éin Hei 7é1 HA nid Hue nié 
2DI1 BeHH véin Bel véi BA vid Hue vié 
1Pl Hem 7éf Hamle mdse Hama ndsa Haue 2dse 
2Pl Bel vés Bale vdse Bala vdsa Bale vase 

Reflex. cy sui cue sié cA Sid cue sié 


The third person forms are exo ievd “his”, ue ié “her”, é id “them two’s”, and ex 
ith “their” in all forms. 


As in the standard, however, a prepositional form is becoming more common 
in speech: 


Sg DI Pl 
Ist BYMHe vimne BOHEM vondi BoHec vonés 
2nd Bowe wvocé BOBeH wvovél BoBec vovés 
ByHyO vunuo oa ; 
3rd yay’ BYHIO vunit ByHe vine 


ByHue vinie 


Reflex. Bole wvosé 


The standard method of indicating approximations of numbers by inverting 
the numeral and the quantified noun (e.g., Aewutu Munyt désiti minut “ten min- 
utes” vs. MuHyT AemuTH mindt déiti “about ten minutes”) is not used in most 
Zavolotian dialects. Both orderings may be used, but the only difference is which 
element is emphasized. Instead, approximations are formed by prefixing He- ne- 
onto the numeral: nesemere munyr nedzésete minut “about ten minutes”. This is 
also seen in the Northern and Siberian dialects. 
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23.5 The Northern Dialects 


23.5.1 Geographic Distribution 


The Northern dialects are the dominant spoken form of Novegradian along 
the Arctic littoral, from the Kola Peninsula to the Ob Gulf. 


23.5.2 History 


The Northern dialects originate with the dialect of the Pomors (or kodzari), 
the first Novegradian settlers along the coast of the White Sea. As they explored 
the Arctic coastline, they spread their dialect along with them. With the founding 
of major port cities such as Arhanjeiske, the northern dialects became the stan- 
dard among Novegradian shipping and trading circles. The kodzéri being the first 
colonial settlers of the Ob valley and from there into Siberia, a dialect continuum 
exists in northern Siberia, with more typical Northern dialectical features towards 
the north and Siberian dialectical features towards the south. 

Due to its use as an historical trading language, it has borrowed vocabulary 
from many different languages, not only local languages such as Komi, Nenets, 
and Saami, but also regional shipping languages such as Norwegian, Dutch, and 
English. 


23.5.3 Status 


Though the dialect has no official support, its usage remains strong, Its use is 
a matter of pride to many northerners, so it will often be seen on shop signs and 
other locations in cities. However, people are expected to use the standard gram- 
mar and pronunciation in formal situations. 


23.5.4 Phonology 


The following is based on the Arhanjeiskei dialect. 

Northern dialects have not diverged significantly from the standard form, pho- 
nologically speaking. Changes can be grouped into the following categories. 

Loss of Nominative /e/: As in most dialects, the final /e/ seen in the nomi- 
native/accusative singular of masculine nouns and adjectives is lost, though the 
consonant before does not lose its voicing. As in the central dialects, the fourth 
declension nominative ending -i then shifted to -e. 

Cluster Simplification in the Nominative: Most final clusters were simplified, 
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usually by deleting an element or by inserting an epenthetic vowel, generally /i/ or 
/e/: myc mus “bridge” (standard mocre méste), Bepex véreh “top” (standard spex 
vréh, from Common Slavic *vprxn). Note that these clusters often return when 
the noun is declined and an ending is added, as is seen in their plural forms: mocra 
mosta, Bepxa verhd. Other changes are harder to predict, such as the form soxxKe 
dégée “rain” (pronounced [do3.3e]; standard aoxrbu doggjt), which has the stem 
*soxr- “doggj- in all other cases. 

Other Cluster Simplification: Other cluster simplifications occur 
in all forms of a word, such as the simplification of /tn dn/ > /nn/ and 
/pm bm/ > /mm/. 

Lenition of /v/: The northern dialects have shifted the pronunciation of stan- 
dard /B/ to the labiodental [v]. It also behaves as a normal fricative, meaning it 
is not weakened to /w/ preconsonantally or word-finally. Word-finally or before 
unvoiced consonants it becomes /f/, indicated orthographically with the Russian 
letter o. 

Realization of *y: Proto-Slavic *y becomes /u/ in all positions except finally. 
In the standard it varies between /i/ and /wi/: nyaatu puddti “ask” (standard 
nyvaatu puiddti). 

Realization of Yat’: The yat’ /z/ becomes /i/ in all positions: uaa ida “food” 
(standard baa iédd). 

Realization of *jp: Where Proto-Slavic *jp became /j/ or /ji/ in the standard, 
it becomes /i/ in the northern dialects: ume éme “name” (standard iimbuo jméno; 
compare archaic variant iim jmeé). 

Yer-Raising: The front yer *b may sporadically be raised to /i/ when stressed: 
Aun din “day” (standard sene déne), Bux vth “all” (standard sexe véhe). 

Lenition of /g/: The phoneme /g/ (including what is /y/ in the standard) 
lenites to /x/ word-finally: 60x béh “God” (standard 6ore bé¢e). 

Loss of Intervocalic /j/: Intervocalic /j/ is lost in the nominative definite adjec- 
tive endings and in verb endings. 

Vowel Changes: There are several other miscellaneous vowel shifts 
seen in northern dialects. First is the unconditional change /ja/ > 
/je/: e6a0xo iébloko “apple” (standard a6aoxo idbloko). Second is the change /o/ 
> /u/ in stressed closed syllables, as seen in myc “bridge” above. Last is the change 
/e/ > /a/ after the consonants /s! 2 ts dz tf/ (and after /s z/ only if the /e/ is un- 
stressed): macrpa sastrd “sister” (standard mecrpa séstra). In addition, the sequence 
/xo/ consistently fronted to /xe/: xeaute hédite “go” (standard xoauru héditi). 

Handling of Yer Dropping: The Proto-Slavic ultrashort vowels // and /»/ 
were generally lost when unstressed and kept when stressed. However, in standard 
Novegradian, they were also kept whenever dropping them would create an awk- 
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ward cluster. The northern dialects went ahead and dropped all unstressed yers 
in the initial syllable of a word, inserting an epenthetic /i/ at the beginning of the 
word. This means many words gain a prefix as well as a suffix when they are conju- 
gated or declined: por 7é¢ “mouth”, plural upra irtd (standard pore réte, porn rézi, 
though compare Russian plural pret ty). The same occurs even when the cluster 
would be no trouble to pronounce, as long as it was created by yer dropping: cou 
son “dream”, plural ucua isvd (standard cone séne, conn séni). If too awkward of 
a cluster would occur anyway if the yer were dropped, conflicting forms appear. 
Some dialects regularize the noun, as in Bepex véreh “top” > Bepxa verhd as shown 
above (instead of **uspxa ivrha). Others regularize the noun but still add the pre- 
fix, giving the plural usepxa iverhd. 


23.5.5 Grammar 


The Northern dialects are perhaps more notable for their grammatical diver- 
gences from standard Novegradian than for their phonological ones. 


23.5.5.1 Verbs 


Verbs are much the same as the standard, with the following significant diver- 
gences: 

Double Vowel Simplification: Due to /j/-dropping, any sequence of a vowel 
twice in a row is reduced to one: pager radeét “(he) enjoys” (standard paaeer ra- 
déiet). 

Stress in the Dual and Second Person Plural: In verbs that are ending stressed, 
the stress in the present/future tense is always placed on the last syllable, not on 
the first syllable of the ending. This gives forms such as unaasa cidavd “the two of 
us read” (standard ciddva), yuaacra cidasta “you two/them two read” (standard ci- 
dasta), and yuaare cidaté “you all read” (standard cidate). The 3rt form of the first 
conjugation does not do this, as the final /ti/ has been dropped: una cidd “they 
read” (standard nuaatu ciddti). 

3p Forms: The 3pt suffix in the present/future forms of all conjungations has 
been lost: una cidd “they read”, ay6a luiba “they love”, nuxpa pihja “they write”. 
The 3pt ending for athematic verbs is -a: eca iésa “they are”, sana ddda “they give”, 
etc. Note how the ending -a has been generalized to all conjugations. 

Synharmony: The process of syllabic synharmony, which affected all of the 
Slavic languages from the Proto-Slavic period up through the Middle Ages (see 
the Historical Phonology), has continued in the Northern dialects where it had 
stopped in the standard. This is particularly visible in the lsc present tense form 
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of many verbs. Like in medieval Czech, the vowel /i/ appears instead of /u/ when- 
ever the preceding consonant has undergone morphological palatalization (i.e., is 
different from the consonant in the infinitive): a nuxpun id pihjin “I am writ- 
ing” (standard ac nxpyu ids pthjun), but a 6yayu id bidun “I will be” (standard 
ac 6aayu ids badun). This is also always seen for all second conjugation verbs: a 
ropopuH id govorin (standard ac ropopyx ids govorun), since this ending comes 
from an older *-jg. 

Future Tense: The future tense of imperfective verbs is not marked using 
be+infinitive, but rather with the present-future form and the non-declining par- 
ticle xex hékj or xe hé (derived from the verb xorbru Aéteti “want”), which can 
appear either immediately before or after the verb. The form 6yre bite “be” + in- 
finitive is generally used as a variant of the future hypothetical form 6yre + past. 
The future tense of “be” may be marked either by the future tense forms of 6yrTe 
alone (e.g., 6yayx buidun “I will be”), or the future tense forms combined with one 
of these particles (e.g., xe 6yayu hé bidun). 

Infinitives of Roots Ending in Velar Consonants: Standard Novegradian forms 
marks the infinitive of verb roots ending in /k g/ with -itxpu -ikji. Northern dia- 
lects generally reinsert the dropped consonant and use the regular -¢ ending: 
morte mégte “to be able to” (standard moiixpu mdéikji), usaxre plakte “cry” (stan- 
dard naaiixsn plaikji). 

One unique verb form seen in some Northern dialects is the phrasal past perfec- 
tive, which exists in free variation with the analytic perfective past form, though 
only when the subject is a pronoun. The subject is expressed as a declined form 
of the preposition 0 0 “at” followed by a non-declining verb form identical to the 
neuter indefinite perfective passive participle. The word “identical” is used because 
here and here only a “passive participle” exists even for intransitive verbs: oman 
oltaeHo omni dideno “I have left” (standard ac omae ids oslé). 

Past tense verbs formed using the I-participle conjugate slightly differently than 
in the standard. While singular verbs continue to agree with their subject in gen- 
der (masculine, feminine, or inanimate-formerly-neuter), if the subject is third 
person, an additional -ii -i gets suffixed: 1 yuaaae id ciddle “I (masc) read”, on 
uuAaaent on ciddlei “he read”; 1 uuaaaa id ciddla “I (FEM) read”, ona yuAaaati ond 
ciddlai “she read”. This does not occur in the dual or plural. This is derived from 
the 3sc clitic form of “be”. In Old Novegradian the present tense of “be” always 
had to be used in conjunction with the past tense. In the standard, this “be” fell 
out of use, but left this one trace in the North. This process does not extend to the 
future hypothetical (which also uses |-participles) in the Arhanjeiskei dialect, but 
has spread analogically in some others. 

Another distinctive feature of Northern dialect verbs is the reshuffling of sev- 
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eral directional prefixes used with verbs of motion to better align with the prepo- 
sitional system. For instance, the standard prefix so- do-, indicating motion up 
to a destination, has been replaced by xo- ko-', which does not exist as a prefix in 
other dialects: koicre kéiste “go/walk up to”. The prefix Ao-, in turn, has replaced 
standard mo,- pod- in the sense of “up to [a person]”: Aoiicre Ao Kosyut déiste do 
kovis “walk up to someone”. 


23.5.5.2 Nouns 


The nominal system features a number of unusual endings, forms that have fall- 
en out of use in standard Novegradian. It has also regularized some forms where 
multiple endings exist in the standard. 

The neuter nominative singular ending has been generalized to -o in all cases. 
Neuter nouns that used to have -e -e now have -é -io: Mopé mério “sea” (standard 
mope mére), which now declines as a third declension noun. The nominative plu- 
ral ending has also been generalized to an accented -d for all fourth declension 
nouns. 

The locative case has been lost completely except in frozen adverbs, having been 
replaced by the accusative: mo apary po drdgu “along the road” (standard no spar 
po drage). 

The only fourth declension genitive singular ending is -y -u as in the third de- 
clension. 

The dative/instrumental plural is -ama -ama for all nouns. This form is identi- 
cal to the Common Slavic dual, though why this form has been kept and the plural 
-am lost is unknown. 

Sixth declension nouns with the suffix -en- appear with the suffix -mu -77 in the 
nominative singular: umu émi “name” (standard iimbuo jméno). This is equivalent 
to the Old Novegradian ending -m& -mé, which is no longer used. 

The most unique feature is the prefixed /i/ many nouns gain due to a fallen yer 
in the first syllable. This prefix appears in all forms other than the nominative sin- 
gular, accusative singular, and genitive plural. Without knowledge of the history 
of the language, however, it is not possible to predict where the prefix is needed. 
This prefix also appears in other parts of speech in some dialects, but in such cases 
it will appear in all forms (e.g, verbs such as usyaru izwdti “call”, cf. standard syaru 
zudti). Note that if the yer has fallen and there is no stress alteration at all (ice., it 
never resurfaces as /o/ or /e/), no prefix is used: nenn pjin “I drink” (not **unenn 
ipjin). 

The second (ja) declension also has a very different appearance due to synhar- 


mony, which resulted in the fronting of most endings with back vowels. 


1 Derived from the preposition ko “to, towards”. 
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OULpUatll OWRHIWH 
quail. ~WHIWH 
jfouamy PoHawu 


VUVUIU) CEWRHIWH 


pus eHow 
ual? HOWM 
pusui. eHow 
Ou. ~OWMWU 
ulus] ~AMHIWU 
qauauy XOHIWU 
mauaity WoHIWU 
ui. AWM 
nuauy KHOWM 
11 AW 


oumeu, HWM 
« » 


owuailyou ONSUIAOH 
ilyou WIxXOHu 
folyou boax0H 

vuploou eWetIOH 
atlyou IMIXOH 
talyou WoIXOu 


ailyou M40 


oulyou OWIMOH 
uilyou HUIMOH 
galyou X2IX0H 
unudou WOITIOH 
alyou 24X0H 
w{30u WIIOH 
alyou 24X0H 


ys, 2110 


owpisl OweLdu otupsazat owedaxKo 
wat “urdu uazat wdoxKo 
faa poidu fosaza1 podaxe 
vuyja eweidu vucvsaza1 ewedoxa 
via edu paazy edoxa 
jos iod dazat dae 
via edu paazy edoxKa 
Tend 
oujoL OWLOd oumosaza1 OWOdaxKD 
ugjat HoLdu uosaza1 HOdIKS 
gai. xoudu gosaza1 xodaxKo 
wmajAt WaLdu umorazat wodaxe 
jos iod osazat odaxKa 
nya kidu naazat kdoxKa 
jos Lod osazat odaxs 
.yinour, Lod Ary, odaxa 


zepnsurg 


owluaz ONNIWOK 
iuaz WowoxX 
jpamuaz Ponnox 
viuaiuaZ eWOMWIK 
iuaz WowoxK 
waz WX 


wuaz Wawa 


OUVIMAZ ONBWOXK 


uiliuaz ~HMIWNOK 
gatugz xoMWoxK 
IpIUigz YoMNoxK 
iuaz VowoxK 
uaz wawoxK 
anugz MWK 


«PUP, IHWOK 


owisiu ONMIMH 
151u VIMH 

fosju pormH 

vuvsiu eWeIMH 
151uU VIMH 
Siu WH 


131u VIMH 


OWVSIU OWeIMH 
unsiu HAIMH 
qosju XOIMH 
1051uU WOIMH 
nou KIMH 
131uU VIMH 
yeu eIMH 


1004, PMH 


0A, 
wT 
Weg 
1/d 
T/V 
wos) 


WION 


20A 
wT 
Weg 
1/d 
T/V 
Ley) 


WON 
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In most spoken dialects, the possessive forms of kinship terms can appear as 
the complement of the verb “to be”, which normally requires the dative/instru- 
mental case. In the Northern dialects, a trace of that instrumental is preserved 
by the insertion of Ha za “on” before the kinship term, since it cannot properly 
take the instrumental: II]e-u Ha apyrmo Sé-i na drigmo “This is my friend”. Other 
sentences function as normal: I]e-u apyrem o Muxu Sé-i driigem 0 Mihi “This is 
Miha’s friend”. Compare this to the use of na before a noun in the instrumental in 
passive constructions in the standard. 


23.5.5.3 Adjectives 


Indefinite adjectives are more or less the same as in the standard, except that 
they may simplify in the nominative singular masculine and genitive plural when 
no ending is attached (NoM sc Masc HoBerpadec novegrddes “Novegradian”, Nom 
SG FEM HoBerpaaecka novegrddeska). The dative/instrumental also has the plural 
ending -ume -ime, contrasted with the -ama -ama of nouns. 

Definite adjectives simplify in the nominative case, and the Nom sc Masc form 
has the ending -oit -o7 instead of the usual -eii -ei: yapspenoit cdrvenoi “red (Masc 
SG)”, WapBena carvend, (uapBeHe carvené), YapBeHu carventi. 

Northern dialects also make frequent use of adjectival possession, rarely seen in 
modern standard Novegradian. Adjectival possession is means of indicating pos- 
sessive relationships, if the possessor is a person, by turning the possessor into an 
adjective. This is accomplished using the ending -od -of (which becomes -os- -ov- 
when another ending is added) for masculine nouns or names and -u -in for femi- 
nine ones. This possessive adjective then takes indefinite endings agreeing with 
the noun being modified: rarod sys tétof viz “(my) father’s car”, Enanosa 2Kana 
Tevanova Zand “levane’s wife”. 

The ending -u is seen in the nominative case for all animate numerals: 4osau 
dovaji “two”, wetepu céteri “four”, etc (standard aosaun dévajin, uerepo cétero). 
Modifiers such as numerals, determiners such as “all” or “both”, and all other ‘pro- 
nominal adjectives’ (adjectives following a more noun-like declension pattern) all 
use the dative/instrumental plural ending -ama. 


23.5.5.4 Other Parts of Speech 


The third person pronouns do not take the prefixed /n/ when following prepo- 
sitions. Similarly, all prepositions like Bo vo “in” have lost their form containing 
/n/: Ha eBo na ievd “on him/it” (standard na Hem ma ném). However, the /n/ is still 
seen in the third person forms of declining prepositions: Baumy vanmd “in him/ 
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it”. The final /v/ added to some prepositions to break up hiatus has also been lost. 

The conjunction Aa da is used instead of co so to connect multiple nouns in a 
single phrase. The nouns on both sides are in the same case: 4 4a TH id da ti “you 
and me”. Between clauses, on the other hand, it replaces the disjunction Ho no 
“but”: ofmaa, Aa He Aottimaa oisdl, da ne doisal “(He) left, but did not reach his 
destination” (standard ommae, Ho He aomtae oslé, no ne doslé). 

Northern dialects distinguish between unanalyzable and analyzable (phrasal) 
prepositions in that the latter may freely be postposed as well, and come after the 
noun they modify: pmecru Me Aa Te vmésti mé da té or Me Aa Te BMectu mé da té 
vmésti “between you and me”. However, this cannot be done with simple preposi- 
tions such as Ha “on”, mpea “in front of”, or even compounded ones such as seHa, 


“from above”, as these have no nominal componant. 


23.6 The Siberian Dialects 
23.6.1 Geographic Distribution 


The Siberian dialects are the dominant spoken language in the trans-Ural por- 
tion of Novegrad, except in the far northwest around the lower portion of Ob 
River (Northern) and in various pockets along the Ural Mountains (Zavolotian). 
In many newer cities, as well as some of the largest Siberian cities, a dialect closer 
to the standard will be frequently heard. 


23.6.2 History 


The Siberian dialects are descended from an earlier form of the northern ones, 
spread by the Pomors who first penetrated the territory and explored the region’s 
great river systems. These first settlers were largely self-sufficient and isolated, giv- 
ing them plenty of space and isolation for their dialect to develop. 

After about one to two centuries, depending on the region, a new wave of set- 
tlers began moving into the territory from the west, especially once the major cities 
were connected by rail. These new settlers brought with them the more standard- 
ized language, though the first generations after them turned to a more mixed style 
of speech, which became the modern Siberian dialects. 


23.6.3 Status 


The Siberian dialects receive no official support, but are very important to the 
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local Siberian Novegradian population, who tend to have a strong connection with 
their territory rather than the ‘European’ western half of Novegrad. It is often seen 
on shop signs and similar informal contexts, but in formal situations, everyone is 
expected to use the standard manner of speech. 


23.6.4 Phonology 


Phonologically, the Siberian dialects are very similar to the northern ones, ex- 
cept in the following respects: 

Preservation of the Yat’: The yat’ /ze/ is preserved in stressed positions, just as 
in the standard. 

Absence of /f/: The phoneme /f/ is not present in the Siberian dialects, as the 
standard influence has reinstituted /B/. However, unlike in the standard, /B/ is 
frequently seen word-finally and does not lenite to [w]. This has led to numerous 
incidents of hypercorrection, where /w/ derived from a former /u/ or /1/ have 
been hypercorrected to /B/. This is most noticeable in the past tense endings. 

Stressed /o/ after /g/: The sequence /'go/ in the standard dialect becomes 
/kuo/ in Siberia: kyopa kuéra “mountain” (standard ropa géra), kyopoa kudrod 
“city center” (standard ropoge gérode). 

Initial stress: Though far from universal, Siberian dialects show a much stron- 
ger tendency to stress the first syllable of a word, giving them a very distinctive 
rhythm. This also has the effect of making /wo/ and /o/ contrastive at the begin- 
ning of a word. Originally, [w] was inserted before initial stressed /o/. However, 
when the stress shift began in Siberian dialects, words that formerly began with 
unstressed /o/ that now had become stressed did not gain this on-glide. Note that 
derivational prefixes are usually unstressed. 


23.6.5 Grammar 
23.6.5.1 Verbs 


Verbs are largely the same as in northern dialects, except that the future tense is 
marked by the particle 6ya, bud (from 6yru “be”) instead of xexp hékj, or the stan- 
dard 6yuru + infinitive method is used. The northern past perfective construction 
has become limited to rural speech, though the 3rd person agreement in the past 
tense remains widespread. 

In the past tense the suffixes used all contain /B/ instead of /1/. This originates 
from the original Siberian lenition of the old /1/ to /w/, which then became /B/ by 
hypercorrection. The dual past tense form has also been lost: unas c/dav, yuAaBa 
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cidava, unaaso cidavo, unaasu cidavi. The loss of the dual ending (even when it 
was stressed) may be due to the reanalysis of the past tense forms as participles, 
which they had been in Proto-Slavic (see below). 

Siberian dialects make extensive use of the suffix -u- -iv- to form transforma- 
tives from adjective stems. This descends from an old iterative suffix that has lost 
productivity in most other dialects of Novegradian, but survives in a few fixed 
forms in the standard (e.g., the iterative 6yuBaru buivdti from 6yru biti “be”). 
Verbs with this suffix are A-conjugation in the imperative and I-conjugation in 
the perfective, and have the meaning “make X” in the active voice or “become X” 
in the middle voice: 

e temueit témnei “dark” > 
TCMHUBATH, TEMHUBUTH Lémnivati, témniviti “darken, make dark”, 
TeMHUBaTUIM, TeMHHBUTHM Lémnivatis, téemnivitis “darken, become twi- 
light” 
e wmpeit sérei “wide” > 
wupuBary, wupuBuTu Sirivdti, Siriviti “widen”, 
WIMpHBaTHM, WMpUuBUTUM Srivatis, Srivitis “spread out, cover territory” 
e 6anseit blizei “close” > 
6aususatu, OansuButu blizivati, bliziviti “cause to approach, bring 
about”, 
6ausuBsaTuM, bausnBuruu blizivatis, blizivitis “approach (said of time, 


events, or weather)” 


These forms often supplant existing causatives of the i- and é-types com- 
mon in standard Novegradian, such as standard temubru temneéti for Siberian 
TemMHHBaTUU Lémnivatis “become dark”. 


23.6.5.2 Nouns and Adjectives 


The unusual genitive ending -u for fourth declension nouns has been replaced 
by the standard form -a, with sporadic application of -u following the same rules as 
in the standard. The one major exception is nouns which take the prefix u-, which 
seem to have become a new declension paradigm that always take their genitive in 
-u: exepa iégera “of the lake”, but uany dni “of the day”. The dative/instrumental 
plural -ama -ama remains, however, as does the merger of the accusative and loca- 
tive cases. The nominative plural ending -u -i has been reintroduced for masculine 
and neuter nouns in most dialects, though not all (although a few go the other 
route and make -n the only allowable plural ending, never -a). 
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The sixth declension nominative ending, -mu -72i in the northern dialects, has 
become -me -7me in Siberia: ume zme “name”. 

Nouns that underwent a vowel shift regularize, generally with whatever vowel 
was in the nominative singular being generalized to all forms: myc mus “bridge”, 
mycru musti “bridges”. 

The circumfix ending u-stem-a has actually gained more use in the Siberian dia- 
lects, having spread to a number of other one-syllable nouns, even if they never lose 
a vowel: sys viz “car”, plural usysa ivuzd. This prefixed i- is seen in all forms but 
the nominative and accusative singular, and genitive plural. Exactly which nouns 
have acquired this prefix in their declension varies from region to region. 

Adjectives have regained something closer to the standard, unreduced Noveg- 
radian endings: wapBeHen carvenei, WapBeHasd cdrvenaia, (uapBeHnoe carvenoie), 
uapBenun caérveniji. However, interestingly, the Siberian dialects have filled the 
gap in the Novegradian participle system by creating an active perfective parti- 
ciple, through reananlysis of the past tense forms: [e-v ayoKoii-To, oBHAMBOI Me 
erjepam Sé-i duzéi-to, ovidivoi mé véceras “That’s the person who saw me yester- 
day.” (standard IlIle-u ayxeti-ro, korpeit mene opua‘bae Berepam Séi duzéi-to, 
kotrei mené ovidele véceras). 

The indefinite forms of adjectives are far more commonly used than in the 
standard, with the definite forms being relegated almost entirely to nominal and 
predicative roles. However, the masculine singular nominative ending -eH -e7, mas- 
culine singular accusative ending -uii -ij, and genitive plural ending -ux -ih have 
displaced their indefinite counterparts, such that no adjectives ever take a zero 
ending. 


23.6.5.3 Other Parts of Speech 


These aspects remain largely the same as in Northern speech. However, the 
standard no vo “but” has retaken its role from Aa da, though aa is still used to link 
multiple nouns. 


Historical 
Phonology and 
Morphology 


Bon0024 co mopnosozet 
ucmopuyecku 


“Common Slavic” represents the period in the latter half of the first milennium 
when the unified Proto-Slavic language began to break up into a number of dis- 
tinct, though mutually-intelligible dialects. These dialects appear to still have been 
unified enough that they underwent very similar phonological developments, but 
diverse enough that these developments often yielded different results. An ex- 
ample is the resolution of CorC sequences, which yielded CraC in South Slavic 
and Czech/Slovak, CoroC in East Slavic, and CroC in West and North Slavic 
(although in North Slavic this subsequently became CraC as well). 

The focus of this section, therefore, will be on the northern dialects of Com- 
mon Slavic that were the ancestors of Novegradian. Where these dialects differ sig- 
nificantly from other varieties of Common Slavic, these differences will be pointed 
out for the sake of comparison. 


24.1 The Phonology of Common Slavic 


Common Slavic had 11 vowels. Following are the traditional transcription for 
each sound as used in Slavic studies, followed by an approximate pronunciation in 
IPA in brackets. 
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Front Central Back 

High i [ir] y [é] u [u:] 

Mid-High b [1] » [u] 

; e[e] o [o] 

Mid-Low e [a] 9 [3] 
Low é [zr] a [e:| 


The vowels b and », together known as the “yers”, represent ultrashort vowels 
whose exact realizations are unknown. b is often referred to as the “back yer” and 
bas the “front yer”. 

The vowels ¢ and 9 are both nasal vowels. Their exact realization seems to have 
been highly variable across the geographical extent of Common Slavic. 

Eighteen consonants are reconstructed: 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar 

; p[p] t [t] k [k] 

Plosive b [b] d{d] (el 
ee [s] 5 [f] 

Fricative v[B ~ w] z{Z] oe x [x] 
Affricate é [tf] 

Nasal m [m] n [n] 

Other : ‘ if 


The most dramatic difference between this consonant system and that of other 
dialects of Common Slavic is the lack of the phonemes *c, *3, and *$ (reconstructed 
as /ts dz ¢°/ respectively) which emerged from the Second Regressive Palataliza- 
tion of the velars, which either failed to occur in these Common Slavic dialects, 
or were effectively undone by later changes. Where other Slavic dialects had *c, *3, 
and *$, Proto-Novegradian appears to have had *k, *g, and *x respectively. 

A major trend in the in the Common Slavic period of the language was the 
move toward open syllables, such that every syllable had increasing sonority from 
beginning to end; this “Law of Open Syllables” resulted in the deletion of many 
Proto-Slavic final consonants, the simplification of diphthongs and clusters, and 
the insertion of epenthetic yers. Most of these changes occurred early in the Com- 
mon Slavic period, and so needn’t be discussed here due to their commonality 
amongst all Slavic languages. However, the later stages of the Law of Open Syl- 
lables and the changes that it brought about would have significant impacts on the 
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development of each of the later Slavic dialects. 


24.2 Development of Vowels 
24.2.1 CoRC and CeRC Shifts 


The sequences CoRC and CeRC (where R represents /r/ or /1/) developed in 
different ways in different dialects of Common Slavic, and appears to have been 
one of the later changes resulting from the Law of Open Syllables. This suggests 
that /r/ and /1/ in coda positions may still have patterned more like diphthongs as 
they did in many early Indo-European languages well into Common Slavic. 

Novegradian developed CoRC into CRaC, likely via CoRoC > CROC. This 
makes it similar to South Slavic, as well as Czech and Slovak, although it appears 
to have taken a different route to the same end result. Forms such as rpose grode 
“city” (CS *gords) are attested in early Novegradian birchbark texts, lending cre- 
dence to this proposed series. 


*gord > rpaae ['gra.de] city 
*zolto > 3AaTO [‘zla.to] gold 
*korva > KpaBa ['kra.Ba] cow 


CeRC developed into CReC, likely via CeReC. 


*melko > MAero [‘ml’e.go] milk 
*teltji > TACHKbU [‘tVej.cr] shove, smite 
*Celnb > WIAcHe ['sVe.ne] member 


A few cases of CeRC became CREéC irregularly. This is likely due to influence 
from Church Slavonic, a form of a South Slavic language that was used as the of- 
ficial written language in Novegrad up until the 16-17" centuries. 


*bergp > 6pbre [‘brz.ge] beach 


The *teRC sequence developed irregularly, however, due to the formation of 
the initial clusters [tsl]- and [tsr]-!. The sequence *¢elC resolved itself as sleC, with 
the affricate simplifying to /s/ and the palatalizing effect of the /e/ spreading re- 


1 For [ts] instead of [tf], see 24.3.5. 
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gressively. The sequence *terC resolved into treC, with the complete loss of the 
fricative release of the affricate. 


*Celnb > WIAcHE ['sle.ne] member 
*ersb > Tpec [‘tres] across 
*Cervo > TpeBo [‘tre.Bo] womb 


If a stressed prefix is added to a stem that underwent the CoRC shift, the me- 
tathesis still occurs, but the vowel remains /o/ rather than shifting to /a/. This 
is because the stress shift causes the long [o:] in the stem (as described above) to 


shorten. 
*pri-gordn > mpurpoae [‘pri.gro.de] suburb 
*pods-golv-pnika > mosraocyHuxa  [poz.'glow.ntka] headrest 


24.2.2 CpRC and CsRC Shifts 


In the sequences CbRC and CeRC, no metathesis occurred, but the yers were 
strengthened in very irregular ways. The two yers apparently merged in this posi- 
tion early in Novegradian, perhaps as syllabic CC and CIC, as they both have 
identical outcomes depending on their environments. 

The basic outcome was /0/. However, this becomes /e/ after all fricatives other 
than *8 *z, as well as after affricates. 


*tbrgp > Topre ['tor.ge | marketplace 
*delgp > AOwre [‘dot.ge] lengthy 
*vplkp > BeAKe [‘Bel.ke] wolf 
“zltp > %KOMTE [‘zlot.te] yellow 
*Cpr(x)nb > wepHe [‘tser.ne] black 


There is one exception: CS *pprvp > Nov mupse ['pir.Be] “first”. 

For comparison, in South Slavic languages, Czech, and Slovak, these sequences 
generally resulted in syllabic consonants. In West and East Slavic, the yers devel- 
oped normally. 


24.2.3 #oRC Shifts 


The sequence oRC, when appearing word-initially, underwent metathesis to 
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remove the /o/ from its initial position. The /o/ shifted to /a/ as in the CoRC 
changes above. No reliable examples of Common Slavic *#eRC exist. 


*Orvpnb > pamue [‘ram.ne] flat, level 
*orsti > pacru [‘ra.str] grow 
*ordlo > parao ['‘ra.glo] plow 


However, if the initial /o/ had a circumflex accent (and was therefore short), 
only metathesis occurred. The vowel remained /o0/ (unlike South Slavic): 


*orsth > pocre [‘ro.ste] growth 
*Orzb- > pos- [‘roz] apart (prefix) 
*olni > OHM [to.'n/i] last year 


24.2.4 Consonantal Prothesis 


The process of prothesis (adding initial consonants to words beginning with 
vowels) began as a result of the move to CV syllable structure in Common Slavic. 
Any initial vowels would create hiatus when it comes in contact with the final 
vowel of the word before it, so an additional consonant was inserted to prevent 
this from happening. 

Word-initial /e/ acquired a prothetic /j/ (except possibly in the southern dia- 
lects, which converted this to /wo/ or /Bo/ as in East Slavic): 


*ezero > ©xKepo [‘je.ze.ro] lake 
*edpnb > eacHe ['je.de.ne] one 
*esth > ecT [jes] he/she/it is 


Initial /2e/ also gained /j/: 


“Esti > berm [‘jze.str] eat 
*éda > baa [ji.'da] food 


Word-initial /o/ acquired a prothetic /w/. This was later lost in unstressed syl- 


lables in Novegradian, however. 
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*og(b)nb > OHTH [‘wog.nt] fire 
*oko > OKO [‘wo.ko] eye 
*olovo > O0BO ['‘wo.to.Bo] lead (metal) 


The /w/ and /j/ rules above later became productive allophonic patterns, still 
seen in modern Novegradian, that continued to affect new words entering the lan- 
guage: opuce ['wo.Bi.se] “office”, eponopre [je.ro.'por.te] “airport”, as well as new 
initial /e/, /2e/, and /o/ gained through sound change. 

Initial /a/ gained a prothetic /j/. However, this is no longer a productive rule 
in Novegradian, having ceased to be productive even before the written record. 


*aZb > AAC [‘ja(s)] I 
*ablako > sO0A0KO [‘ja.blo.ko] apple 
*aje-ke > sere ['ja.je.tse] egg 


Some words later lost this particular /j/, though it may still be seen in derivative 
forms: asuTu [a.'Bi.tt] (CS *aviti) “reveal”, but prefixed oasuru [o.ja.'Bi-ti] “de- 
clare”, which still has /j/. 

Initial /i/ and /u/ did not gain any prothetic glides. Since these sounds are fre- 
quently seen in Late Common Slavic as the final elements of diphthongs, they did 
not cause any problem in hiatus position. 


24.2.5 Neo-Acute Retraction 


At some point in Late Common Slavic, final yers lost the ability to hold stress. 
This resulted in the retraction of stress in such words to the previous syllable, cre- 
ating a new rising pitch accent known as the neo-acute and lengthening the pre- 
vious vowel; this is traditionally notated using a tilde. In Novegradian, the pitch 
accent was eventually lost, as was the vowel length for non-mid vowels. However, 
neo-acute *€ and *6 remained distinct for their short counterparts *e and *o. In 
Old Novegradian they diphthongized to something along the lines of *ie and *uo, 
and then ultimately merged with /a/ and /u/. Before this merger, any following 
palatalized consonants underwent depalatalization. With many nouns, this neo- 
acute form (which typically occurred in the nominative singular) was generalized 
to all other forms; with fifth declension nouns, the depalatalization often resulted 
in a switch to the third declension. 
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*domé > AyM [‘dum] house 
*nozb > Hy3e [‘nu.ze] knife 
*dvort > Aype [‘du.re] courtyard 


This change also affected many E- and I- conjugation verbs in the present tense 
that were ending-stressed. This pattern was then generalized to other forms such 
as the Isc and 2pr that did not have a word-final yer. 


*mozeth > My3eT [‘mu.zet] he/she can 


*nosisé > HYCHUL [‘nu.sis’] you carry 


Somewhat more mysteriously, neoacute retraction also takes place in many JA- 
stem nouns, which subsequently switched to A-stem. In standard Novegradian 
this occurs in nouns containing the derivational suffix -(b)j-, often used for form- 
ing collectives and deverbatives. It has been suggested that at some point the yer in 
this suffix came to be stressed, thus creating the proper environment for retraction. 


‘voléja > Byaa ['vu.la] desire 


*nosbja > Hyxa [‘nu.xa] purse 


This retraction took place in many more words than those that display the ab- 
laut in modern Novegradian. With nouns and verbs like above, the vowel change 
occurred in the most frequent forms (the nominative singular or most of the 
present tense), and thus was easily generalized throughout the conjugation. In 
other words, such as the possessive adjectives Moit/ryoit/cyoit (Common Slavic 
*mojb/*tvojé/*svojé), where the change only took place in the masculine singu- 
lar nominative, the pressure of the many other forms with the original /o/ sound 
undid the vowel change; compare the feminine singular forms moa/ryoa/cyoa, 
which still preserve the original final stress. 


24.2.6 Denasalization 


The two nasal vowels 9 and ¢ began to disappear in Novegradian around the 
14" century. However, these two vowels likely developed their fairly extreme 
stressed/unstressed allophony fairly early on. 

Word-finally, they uncoupled—g became /un/ and ¢ became /in/: 
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*govorjo > TOBOpyH [go.Bo.'run] I speak 


*kozple > KOOKAHH [ko.'2F in] young goat, kid 
When stressed, generally 9 became /a/ and ¢ became /e/: 


*krogp > Kpare ['kra.ge] circle 
*petp > neTH [‘pe.tr] five 


Initial stressed 9 becomes /Ba/: 


*ozpkp > Baske [‘Ba.ske] narrow 


*ogrija > Barpa ['Ba.grja| Hungary 


In a few words, stressed 9 instead became /0/: poxa ['ro.ka] “hand, arm” (CS 
*roka). What triggered this change is uncertain. Dialect borrowing has been sug- 
gested. 


Unstressed 9 became /u/ and unstressed ¢ became /i/: 


*poxyrb > nyFupu [pu. ji.rt] bladder 
*kpnegp > KOHMTre ['ko.n1.ge | king 


Occasionally nasal vowels would uncouple within a word. While this is hard 
to predict, it almost always happens before a plosive consonant, and is often em- 
ployed as a means of preventing the word with a nasal vowel from merging with 
another word (as was the case with pam6e “hem” below, which could have merged 
with pa6e “peasant”). 


*robp > pam6e [‘ram.be] hem, border 
*dobp > Aam6e [‘dam.be] oak 
*ogela > BaHTAe [‘Ban.gle] angle 


Nouns such as pam6e and aam6e above, with the nasal consonant as the second- 
to-last consonant, have an irregular genitive plural form where the nasal disappears 
completely instead of becoming **pame6 and **aame6. This is due to Novegradi- 
an’s restrictions against word-final clusters—the nasal would never uncouple if it 
would create an illegal cluster, but uncoupling and adding an epenthetic vowel all 
at once would be too great a step; [rab] > [rap] is simpler than [rab] > **[ramap]. 
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Baurae is regular in the genitive plural, since the nasal is the third-to-last: panrea 
[‘Ban.gel]. 

Words with a stress shift on and off of a nasal vowel generally adopted one form 
throughout: nauru ['pan.ti] (CS *potn) “way, path (Nom sc)”, nantu [pan.'ti] “of 
a way, of a path (GEN sc)”. Some exceptions do exist, however, mostly in the adjec- 
tival system. 


24.2.7 Loss of *y 


*: 


Proto-Slavic *y generally merged with *i in all positions as the 


palatalized~unpalatalized contrast began to disappear in early Novegradian. 


*tyky > Tukya (‘ti.kwa] pumpkin 
‘lysp > wvice ['ti.se] bald 
*syrb > cupe ['sli.re] moist, raw 


However, after the labials /p b B m/ it became /wi/. 


*pytati > nyHAaTu [pwi.'da.tr] ask 
*bystrp > 6yucrpe [‘bwi.stre] quick 
*mydlo > MYHTAO ['‘mwi.glo] soap 


24.2.8 The Fall of the Yers 


The yers, being the shortest vowels in the language, were particularly prone to 
dropping entirely in unstressed positions. Different Slavic languages grouped the 
yers differently, in terms of which were ‘strong’ (and became full-length vowels) 
and which were ‘weak’ (and dropped entirely). The Novegradian rules are as fol- 
lows: 

A stressed yer is strong. 


A yer ina syllable immediately adjacent to a stressed syllable is weak. 


A yer adjacent to a weak syllable is strong (forming a weak-strong-weak- 
strong pattern, centered on the stressed syllable). 


A yer whose loss would create an impermissable cluster is strong. 


A yer in a single-consonant prefix is always strong. However, subsequent 
unstressed vowel dropping sometimes removed these vowels anyways. 


A final » is always strong, except after /j/. A final » is always weak (though 
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see next point). 

e A final yer in a one-syllable preposition is strong, unless the following 
word begins with a vowel, in which case it is weak. 

e A tense back yer (a back yer followed by /j/) is always strong. A tense 


front yer is always weak. 


Some cases of yer drop are nevertheless hard to predict, however. For instance, 
while it is true that yers whose loss would create an impermissable cluster are kept, 
that cluster could just as easily simplify instead, resulting in the loss of that yer. 

Weak yers always drop: 


*kpniga > Hura [('nii.ga] book 
*ogela > BaHTAe [‘Ban.gle] angle, corner 
*splati > caaTH ['sla.tr] send 


Strong yers become one of a number of different vowels. Word-finally, » be- 


came /i/. There are no cases of strong final ». 


*mések > mbmuun [‘mze.sii.ts1] moon, month 


*petb > meTH [‘pe.tr] five 


However, final yers in one-syllable prepositions become /0/: vb > Bo [Bo] “in”. 
These prepositions were phonologically part of the following word, so these yers 
behaved as those they were word-internal. 

The back yer % elsewhere becomes /o/, unless it is after /j/, in which case it 


becomes /e/: 


*rptb > pore [‘ro.te] mouth 
*domp > AyM [‘dum] house 
*vp-kosp > BOKyce [‘Bo.ku.se] taste 

*vbz-bmo > BOOKMYH [Boz.'mun] I bring 
*jpgo > ero [‘je.go] yoke 


The realization of the front yer b word-internally is more complex. It generally 
becomes /e/, but before /I/ and /r/ it becomes /i/. In the sequence jp, it drops 
entirely unless it absolutely cannot, in which case it becomes /i/ (stressed) or /e/ 


(unstressed): 
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*Ibgpkp > AeFKe [‘Vex.ke] easy, light 
*dpnv? > AecHe [‘d’e.ne] day 
*tvprd > TyMpAe [‘twirde] solid, firm 
“jst > ucte [‘i.ste ]} true 
*jpgrati > erpaTu [je.'gra.t] play 


When in a tense position (i.e., before /j/), the back yer becomes /e/. The front 
yer drops entirely. 


*tprvenb-jb > uepBeHelt ['tser.Be.nej] red, red one 
*ppjo > TI0H [‘pjun] I drink 
*bratnji > 6paxpu [‘bra.cr] brothers 


Note that these changes affected prepositions such as *vp “in” as well, which 
up until the 18" century was pronounced se [Be] when the following word began 
with /j/: Be 160K ve idbloké “in an apple”. This is never seen anymore in the 
modern language, but can be seen in poetry. There are also set phrases which pre- 
serve the /e/: Be umbuo “in the name [of]”. Initial /i/ < *jp- may revert to /j/: Be 
aicrunt “truthfully”. 

Analogy often obscures some of the above changes. Unlike the other Slavic lan- 
guages, Novegradian eliminated ‘fleeting vowels’ created by stress shifting on and 
off a yer in nouns (vowels present in one form but lost in another). However, they 
remain ina small set of verbs and in the adjective eaene “one”. Later stress changes 
can also obscure yer loss. 

Yer loss sometimes caused compensatory lengthening in the previous vowel. 
This length was later lost in standard Novegradian, but not before /o:/ shifted to 
/a/. This is particularly visible with diminutive endings. 


*mor-pko > Mapko ['marko | bay 


*koSp-ka > Kalka ['ka.fka |} cat 


Tangentially related to the fall of the yers is the process known as the Harden- 
ing of Final Labials, whereby final /b/ became /'s/ after a labial consonant (i.e., 
/pbmv/). The most significant result of this was the transference of many i-stem 
nouns to e-stem, as with romybe gé/ube “dove” from Common Slavic *golobs. This 
also caused the loss of final *s in many endings, since final *» is not preserved. 


2 This word ends in a front yer in other Slavic dialects: *dpnp. 
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24.2.9 Initial Vowel Lowering 


Around the late 16" century the high vowels /i/ and /u/ were lowered to [je] 
and [wo] word- initially. If the following syllable contained /e/ or /o/, they may be 
raised in dissimilation. 


*uditi > osuTu [o.'dzi.tr] teach, learn 
*uxo > oxy ['wo.xu] ear 
*jpgrati > erpaTu [je.'gra.tr] play 


The application of this change to words with initial *jp- seems to be irregular. It 
occurred in *jpgrati “play” as shown above, but did not in *jpsti “go, walk” (Noveg- 
radian uctu isfi). 

This vowel lowering was blocked by the prepositions Bo, ko, and co (Common 
Slavic *vpn, *ksn, *spn), which phonetically form a single unit with the following 
word and share its stress. As a result, the initial /i u/ were no longer at the “begin- 
ning” of the word. 

Stressed initial /ju/ became /jew/. This is one of the last manifestations in stan- 
dard Novegradian of the historical Slavic process known as Syllabic Synharmony, 
where syllables containing palatal consonants would also have palatal (i.e., front) 
vowels. The palatal consonant /j/ and back vowel /u/ were incompatable, so an 


intermediate /e/ appeared to separate the two. 


‘juzina > eykHHa ['jew.z.na} dinner 


‘jutro > eyTpo [‘jew.tro] morning 
24.2.10 Loss of Unstressed /2/ 


Starting from the mid-19" century, unstressed /ze/ began to merge with /i/, 
probably via a weakened form such as [jt]. In some dialects, /ze/ was completely 
eliminated (merging with /i/ or /e/), though in the standard it still has a distinct 
pronunciation when stressed. 


*nyné > HuHS ['‘wint] nowadays 
*réka > pbra [ri'ga] river 
*sténa > crbua [str.'na] wall 


This change is still viewed as allophonic, so it is normal for words with shifting 
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stress to have [z] in some forms and [i] in others. 


24.3 Development of Consonants 


24.3.1 J-Induced Palatalization 


The sequence Cj frequently resulted in the palatalization of the consonant and 
then the dropping the /j/. This change is responsible for most consonant muta- 
tions in verbs, as well as many other changes. 

The dental consonants clusters /tj dj sj zj stj skj zdj zgj/ all resulted in palatal 
consonants (in the strict sense, i.e., with dorsal articulation), rather unique for 
the Slavic languages. This has been attributed to possible Uralic influence. /tj dj/ 
became the palatal plosives /c }/. 


*vétje > BbKbe ['Bze.ce] veche 
*nudja > Hyrba ['‘nuza] need 
*na-dédja > Haa‘brpa [na.'dize.ja] hope 


/sj/ and /zj/ became the palatal fricatives [¢] and [j]. 


*pisjo > TIMXbyH ['pi.cun] I write 


*VbzjO > BeFbyH ['‘Be.jun] I tie 


The clusters /stj/ and /skj/ both resulted in [fc], and the rarer /zdj/ and /zgj/ 
both gave [333]. 


*iskjo > eWKbyH ['jefcon] I seek 
*krpstjo > KpelikbyH [kre.'feun] I baptize 
*dozdjp > AOOKIbH [doz.'yi] rain 


The cluster /kt/ became /tj/ early on before a front vowel, which then devel- 
oped regularly into /c/. 


*noktp > HOKbU [‘no.ct] night 


*doktp > AOKbU [‘do.ct] daughter 
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The velar clusters /kj/, /gj/, and /xj/ became [tf], [d3], and [f]. The first two 
later simplified to [ts] and [3]. [3] then became [z'] through the process of Sékanje. 


*plakjo > TLAalyH [‘pla.tsun] Icry 
*mogjo 7 My3yH ['‘mu.zun } Ican 
*duxja > Ayoka [du.'z/a] soul, person 


/nj/ merged into a single sound, [p]. 


*viS(b)nja > BUNA [‘Bis!.na] cherry 


*ménjati > mbubatu [m1.'pa.ti] change 


/]j/ simplified into plain /1/. /rj/ generally stayed as such, except in the 1sc form 
of verbs, where it simplified to /r/. 


*burja > 6ypa [‘burja] tempest 
*govorjo > TOBOpyH [go.Bo.'run] I talk 
*voljiti > BOAHTH [Bo. Viti] prefer 


The labial sequences /pj bj vj mj/ were a little different. The palatalization re- 
sulted in an /1/ being added into the cluster: [plj blj vlj mlj]. Before front vow- 
els (as well as before -a when in the nominative case of a noun), this /I/ is later 
dropped. Elsewhere the [j] dropped. This frequently lead to labial and labial+1 


alternations in words. 


*zemja > KEMA (‘em ja] land (NoM sc) 

*zemjo > KEMAY (‘zZem.lu] land (acc sc) 

‘ljubjo > AyOayH (lu."blun] I love 
*avjo > ayAyH [aw. lun] I reveal 


If /mj vj/ ended up at the end of a word due to yer loss or contractions in 
speech, /mj/ became /p/ and /vj/ became /1/. /pj/ and /bj/ simply lost their pala- 
tal element. If this happened in the nominative form of a noun, the ending may be 
reintroduced by morphological pressure (as in Ldros/ali below). 


*na zemjp > Ha KeHB (‘na Zen] on the ground 


*Jaroslavjp > SApocaaan [‘ja.ro.sla.lr] Yaroslavl (city) 
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All of these clusters involving /j/ would later be reintroduced into Novegradian 
from a number of sources, such as the so-called “collective plurals”. 


24.3.2 Progressive Palatalization of Velars 


The progressive palatalization of the velars (whereby PS /k g x/ became /ts 3 s/ 
after i or b), sometimes called the Third Palatalization although many now believe 
it to have occurred before the First Palatalization was even complete, was present 
in the territory which is now Novegrad. It was however extremely inconsistent, 
and as in the other Slavic languages, no rule can be found to explain which words 
were affected without leaving numerous exceptions. 

The exact nature of the progressive palatalization in Novegradian is unclear. 
There are two primary theories today. Some believe that it began to take force in 
Novegradian before the First Regressive Palatalization was complete, a possible 
explanation for the appearance of cdkanje (see below). Others believe that it never 
occurred in Novegradian, and that all apparent instances of it were borrowed from 
Old East Slavic or Old Church Slavonic. These would have entered Novegradian 
before the First Palatalization had finished, in time to be affected by cdkanje. 

The most common instance of the progressive palatalization in Novegradian is 
in the agentive suffixes -ce and -ica, as in crpbaue ['streel.tse] (CS *strél-bks) “ar- 
cher”. Unpalatalized instances of the form crpbaxe are attested alongside palatal- 
ized forms such as crpbaue as late as the 12" century, long after the third palatal- 
ization was complete in other Slavic-speaking areas. Some dialects to date still use 
-uixa as the feminine form of most nouns describing people, reserving -uua only for 
use as the feminine counterpart of -uWe. 

Similar, though unrelated, is the palatalization of /kt/ and /gt/ before front 
vowels, where they became /tj/. This is the origin of the velar infinitive sufhx 
-fixbui: meitken ['pej.ct] (CS *pektn > *petjp) “bake”. The additional /1/ is thought 
to be a “coloring” of the vowel caused by the [c] that eventually strengthened to 
a full glide, but why this occured only in infinitives is unclear, especially given the 
development of nouns with the exact same protoform: CS *pektp > Nov. nexpu 
[‘pe.ct] “oven”. 


24.3.3 Lack of the Second Palatalization 


The Second Progressive Palatalization, involving the shift of *k *g *x to *c *3 
*$ before front vowels and seen in all other Slavic languages, appears not to have 
occurred in Novegradian. This is, however, a matter of contention, with some sug- 


gesting it did take place, but was largely undone by later changes. The fairly limited 
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corpus of texts in Old Novegradian, combined with the admixture of learned Sla- 
vonic forms in these texts, makes it hard to prove conclusively. 


*kvétp > xybre [‘kwee.te] flower, color 
*xérp > xbpe ['xlze.re] grey 
*kéna = Kbua (‘Kiana | cost 

*evézda > ryb3saa ['gwee.zda] star 


For comparison, the Russian cognates of these four words are uper cver, cepbrit 


seryj, WeHa cena, and 3Be3Aa Zvezda. 
24.3.4 Cluster Simplification 


The earliest regular instances of cluster simplification are the changes of /tl dl/ 
to /kl gl/ to ease pronunciation. In most of the East and South Slavic languages 
these both simplified to just /1/, while in West Slavic they were preserved. 


*mydlo > MYHTAO [‘mwi.glo] soap 

*gprdlo > Toprao ['‘gor.glo] throat 
*tplo > KAO [‘klo] background 
*ordlo > parao [‘ra.glo] plow 


Other changes are less predictable, although cluster-simplifying changes have 
occurred throughout the history of the language, especially to new loan words. 
Novegradian has been far less tolerant of consonant clusters than any of the other 
Slavic languages. 


24.3.5 Cékanje 


Cékanje refers to the confusion of /ts/ and /t{/ in Novegradian from a pe- 
riod roughly during the First Progressive Palatalization up until the fourteenth 
or fifteenth centuries (depending on the region). Speakers would frequently 
use the wrong phoneme from an etymological point of view, and which words 
ended up being pronounced with which consonant often varied from region to 
region. For example, the “correct” pronunciation ['tfer.ne] for “black” was com- 
mon in the area to the south and west of Novegrade Velikei while the “incorrect” 
[‘tserne] was seen to the north and west. At the same time, the “correct” 
('kon.tse] “end” was seen only in Novegrade Velikei and to the west, while the 
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“incorrect” ['kon.tfe] was seen to the south, east, and north. 

According to one of the more widely-accepted theories, cékanje is believed to 
have been caused by conflicting influences in the early Novegradian-speaking area. 
The First Palatalization began late in Novegradian, occurring after the Second and 
Third had finished in the rest of the Slavic-speaking world. One of the changes 
happening in Novegradian during the First Palatalization was k > tf before front 
vowels. At the same time, however, Church Slavonic was becoming an influential 
language in the region. As a South Slavic language, it had already underwent the 
Third Palatalization, which, among other changes, caused k > ts after front vowels 
in certain circumstances. So at the same time that many former instances of /k/ 
were being converted to /t{/, Novegradian was also being flooded by /ts/ (equiva- 
lent to older /k/) from Church Slavonic loans. Speakers quickly lost the ability to 
keep track of which former /k/ is supposed to be pronounced [tf] and which [ts], 
causing the two phonemes to become confused. 

The issue was eventually resolved by converting all instances of both phonemes 
to /ts/ in the standard language. /t{/ was later reintroduced through loan words, 
though long after the original /t{/ was lost. 


*Cpr(x)nb | 
OCS érsn BEPUe [‘tserne] black 
*konpks | 
OCS kone, KOHLe [‘kon.tse] end 
24.3.6 Sdkanje 


Sdkanje refers to the merger of Old Novegradian /f/ and /3/ with /s/ and /z/ 
before front vowels. Much like how /tf/ was pulled forward to [ts] through cékan- 
je, /f/ and /3/ were pulled forward to [s!] and [z’] in all positions except before a 
plosive consonant. Concurrently with this change, /s/ and /z/ acquired a slight 
palatalization before all front vowels, also becoming [s'] and [z’]. 

Later, all [s'] and [z'] that were non-paradigmatic (not present throughout the 
entire paradigm of a word) reverted to plain [s] and [z] when not before a stressed 
vowel, thus creating four distinct phonemes: /s z s) z}/. The new /s! z}/ therefore 
come from former /f 3/ as well as /s z/ that were present before a front vowel 
throughout their entire paradigm. 

Which [s! z'] are considered /s! z// and which are considered /s z/ continues to 
be a subject of debate in the modern language, but the most common analysis is 
used here: If the consonant is palatalized in all forms of a word, it is /s! z}/. If not, 
it is /s z/. The former correspond orthographically with m1 >, the latter with c s. 
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*sila > mMAa ['slila] strength 
*Sestp > mecTu ['sle.sti] six 
*g0sb > ral [‘ga.sii] goose 
*ziti > KUTU [‘zi.tr] live 


Contrast the above with, for example, Common Slavic “lisa, lisi “fox, foxes”, 
Old Novegradian ['lisa, 'Vis/i], Modern Novegradian ['Di.sa, 'li.st], where the 
palatalization was later lost because it only occured before unstressed vowels. Also 
with various modern forms of the word for “car” (originally, “wagon”): GEN sG 
['Bo.za], patins sc ['Bo.zem], parr sc [Bo.'zek]; since there are forms where pala- 
talization could never have appeared (GEN sc -a), this phoneme was never reana- 
lyzed as /z}/, so palatalization was later lost when before an unstressed front vowel 
as well. It only remains allophonically before stressed front vowels. 

A few complicating factors helped to make /s! z// more clearly distinct from 
/s z/. First of all, SSkanje occured before the merger of *y (patterning as a back 
vowel) with *i (a front vowel). /s z/ before *y, then, never palatalized, but remained 
[sz]. Only after all *y became [i] did these consonants begin to palatalize, but only 
when this new [i] was stressed. Thus these are considered /s z/ in the modern lan- 
guage, since the palatalized consonant is not present in all forms. 


7 a moist, raw 
syra > cupa [‘si.ra] 
(NOM SG FEM INDEF) 
teecsina ct ia. moist, raw 
syra-ja > cupaa [si.'ra.ja] 


(NOM SG FEM DEF) 


Another complicating factor is the front yer, /b/. This would always palatalize 
any preceding /s z/. If it later dropped, the [s! z’] formed by it would remain. Since 
their original conditioning environment had disappeared, these can be considered 
distinctly /s) z}/. 


*vbz-bmo > BOOKMYH [Boz.'mun] I bring 


The motivation for the fronting of [f 3] to [s! z)] may be found in Russian. 
In Russian, the distinction between /ts/ and /t{/ was reinforced by palatalizing 
(“softening”) one and leaving the other unpalatalized (“hard”), resulting in mod- 
ern Russian [ts te]. A similar phonomenon likely happened in Novegradian, only 
this time it served to maximize the distinction between [tf] and [f], before the for- 
mer began to be confused with [ts]. [tf] (as well as [ts]) remained “hard”, while [{] 
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and its voiced partner [3] became “soft” [s! z']. The fronting from a postalveolar to 
a dental articulation likely parallels the eventual total shift of [tf] to [ts] resulting 
from cokanje. 


24.3.7 Lenition of /8/ 


Early on in Novegradian, /B/ became intolerant of being in a coda position, or 
being the second element of a cluster. In such positions, it lenites to /w/. 


*vb-NOVB > BHOY [‘Bnow] again 
*glavpn > raayHe [‘glaw.ne] main, important 
*pravpda > mpayaa [‘praw.da] truth 
P courtyard, 
dvorp > Aype [‘du.re] squake 
*tvojp > TyoM [‘twoj] your 


There is one type of exceptional development—the sequence /fn/ intervocally 
became /mn/, as the /B/ assimilated to the nasality of the following /n/ before this 
lenition process took place. This change is visible in words such as pamue ['ram.ne ] 
“flat, even” (< *orven) and jamue ['dam.ne] “distant (in time)” (< *davens). This 
change was prevented in raayue above by analogy with raasa “head” from which 
it was derived, whereas these other two lack sufficiently transparent related words 
that did not also undergo this change. 

This prohibition of coda /B/ and /B/ after less sonorous consonants continues 
into the present day. The only violations of this rule are in interjections, which of- 
ten do not need to follow a language’s normal phonological rules in the first place. 

In a few irregular cases, unstressed *vb- and *vp- may result in /u/ when word- 
initial, which then lowered to /o/. This is most noticeable in some forms of Bexe 
“all”: oro [o.'yo] “everything” < CS *vpxo. This is also seen in many dialectical 
forms like onoy [0.'now] for BHoy “again” above. 


24.3.8 Pretonic Voicing 


In the 11" century, and then again in the 17" and 18" centuries unclustered 
intervocal consonants tended to voice before stressed vowels. Although no longer 
productive, this rule still sporadically affects new words through analogy. Affri- 
cates such as /ts/ are also affected. 

This change introduced the new phoneme /y/, which later appeared in loan 
words as well. 
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*gotovp > TOAOBe [go.'do.Be] ready 
*VbxO > OFO [o.'yo} everything 
Daweriat > are _[u.nt.Bersi.'da.te] niversi 
HUBeCpCcu AatT Wi. wl. . uNnliv' 
(German) aes dase 2h 


24.3.9 Word-Final Devoicing 


When at the end of a word, all voiced consonants that have an unvoiced coun- 
terpart must devoice. This change applies primarily to first, third, and fourth de- 
clension nouns in the genitive plural and masculine fourth declension nouns in 
the accusative. This rule is no longer productive, so it does not affect consonants 
that become final due to colloquial /e/ or /i/ dropping, but its effects from when 
it was productive are still clearly seen. 


03 
(Novegradian) 5 BOS [Bos] car (GEN PL) 
(French) Ee ci [ga.'ras’] garage (GEN PL) 
(Novegradian) ei ia [‘Bit] view (ACC sc) 


24.3.10 Velarization of /1/ 


The phoneme /I/ velarized to /t/ in the presence of certain back vowels, as long 
as it is not the last element in a cluster. This change occured to an /1/ with either 
of /o u/ on each side (as long as the second vowel is unstressed), to initial /1/ when 
followed by /o u/, to final /I/ after /a 0 u/, or to preconsonantal /1/ preceded 
by /aou/. A number of other changes are a little more difficult to explain. This 
change did not effect /I/ < CS */lj/. 


*“loviti > AOBUTH [‘to.Bi.tr] catch 
*golobp > romy6e [go.'tu.be] dove 
“zltp > %KOTE [‘zlot.te] yellow 
kanal (Swedish) > KaHase [ka.'na.le] canal 


Initial /1/ before *y (before it merged with /i/) also became velarized. The result 
here is /t/ before stressed front vowels as well. 
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*lysp > wHice ['ti.se] bald 


24.3.11 Lenition in Plosive Clusters 


In plosive+plosive clusters, the first always lenites into a fricative. This applies 
even to modern-day loans. The labials /p b/ both lenite to /w/. The nasal conso- 
nants do not cause this, although there are a few instances of lenition before a nasal 


consonant as the result of dialect borrowing. 


*megpks > MerKe ['mex.ke | soft 
*kréppkp > Kpbyke [‘'kreew.ke] firm, strong 
aktiv(German) > aXTHBHEe [ox.'tine] active, working 


24.3.12 Strengthening of /x1/ 


The cluster /xl/ strengthens to /kI/ in all positions. Since this 
took place at a relatively late date, this change affects inherited *xl, 
/xl/ from earlier *xolC- sequences, and many older loanwords, including 
/xl/ from foreign /fl/. 


*xlébp > xab6e ['klae.be] bread 
*xold-bnb > KAaAHe [‘klad.ne] cold 
Flotte (German) > KAOTE [‘klo.te ] fleet 


24.3.13 Allophonic Palatalization 


In the modern language the dental phonemes (excluding /r/) and the velar 
phonemes all allophonically palatalize immediately before stressed front vowels. 
This has been discussed before and will not be again, although there are two more 
extreme cases worth mentioning. 

The voiced velar fricative /y/ becomes [j] when palatalized. When root-final, 
this can lead to very irregular declension patterns. Since this change began to oc- 
cur roughly in the mid 19" century, it is reflected in writing in a number of forms. 


*vpxe > BHe [Bi.je] everyone 


[o.'jes] ear (GEN PL) 


NZ, 
5° 
a) 
fa) 


*uxese 


*anpgelb > aHBee ['‘a.neje] angel 
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The last of the above is a more extreme example where the [j] created from a 
palatalized /y/ merged with a preceding /n/ to form /p/. (This word frequently 
had penultimate stress until the early 20" century, explaining the palatalization). 

Although speakers generally do not view this [j] as a variant of /y/, it can never- 
theless be regularly derived from /y/, and is classified as allophonic by those study- 
ing the language. Cases such as anpee above are exceptional. 

The other more extreme instance of palatalization is the colloquial pronuncia- 
tion of certain [I] as a fricative [z], a phenomenon that speakers of other Slavic 
languages generally find utterly baffling. Examples include pronouncing Beauke 
(standard [Be.'li.ke]) “great” as Bexoxuxe [Be.'zi.ke], or noanys [po.'Vits.ja] “po- 
lice” as noxxucs [po.'zis.ja]. 


24.4 The Morphology of Common Slavic 


Following is a very cursory overview of the different distinctions and features 
that Common Slavic indicated morphologically. 


Case: CS had seven cases—nominative, genitive, accusative, dative, instrumen- 
tal, locative, and vocative. The vocative was not marked on adjectives. 

Number: CS distinguished three numbers—the singular, dual, and plural— 
on nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs. However, the dual was already los- 
ing ground, seeing the seven distinct cases of the dual and plural reduced to just 
three—the Nom/acc/voc, the GEN/LOc, and the patT/INs. 

Gender: Every noun was inherently masculine, feminine, or neuter. Masculine 
nouns also distinguished animacy in the accusative case. Verbs involving the |-par- 
ticiple, adjectives, and the numerals 1-4 agreed in gender. 

Declension: CS had a number of different declensions. Which a noun took de- 
pends on its form in the Proto-Indo-European language. There were eight vocalic 
stems (-a, -ja, masculine -6, neuter -6, -j6, -i, -0, -i) and four consonantal stems (-n, 
-s, -r, -nt). These terms refer to their PIE form, not their form in Common Slavic. 

Adjectives: Adjectives had definite and indefinite forms, and had three levels of 
gradation—absolute, comparative, and superlative. 

Tense: CS had six tenses—the present, aorist, and imperfect marked morpho- 
logically, and the future, perfect, and pluperfect marked using auxiliary verbs with 
either an infinitive or a L-form active participle. 

Mood: CS had the indicative, conditional, and imperative moods. The condi- 
tional was analytical in form. 

Aspect: Verbs could be either imperfective or perfective. Verbs of motion hada 
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three way contrast between perfective, imperfective determinate, and imperfective 
indeterminate. 

Voice: CS distinguished the active, reflexive, and passive voices. The Reflexive 
was formed using pronouns, and the passive with participles. 

Person: Verbs had three persons—the first, second, and third. 


A chart demonstrating Common Slavic inflectional paradigms is available in 
the appendix. 


24.5 Development of Nouns and Adjectives 
24.5.1 Declension Merger 


Common Slavic had a staggering eleven declensions, not counting any irregu- 
lar forms. All Slavic languages simplified this to some degree. Although modern 
Novegradian officially has only six declensions, every one of the original twelve left 
has at least left behind a trace. 

The Common Slavic A-Stem is the direct predecessor of the Novegradian first 
declension, and has undergone little alteration, although the nasal vowel at the 
end of the instrumental singular ending *-ojg was lost. If the nominal root ends in 
a consonant cluster, a stressed epenthetic vowel was added in the genitive plural 
(seen in many other Slavic languages as well). The Common Slavic dialect that 
would give rise to Novegradian curiously marked the genitive singular with *-é, 
rather than *-y as seen in most other Slavic languages. 

The JA-Stem, similarly, became the second declension with few changes. How- 
ever, the nasal vowels in the instrumental singular and in the nominative and accu- 
sative plural were eliminated in favor of *-é, another uniquely North Slavic feature. 

The U-Stem, which gave rise to the partitive plural ending *-Vv in all declen- 
sions, developed into the Novegradian third declension. The northern dialects of 
Novegradian also generalized some of its forms, such as the genitive singular *-u, 
to many other nouns. 

There were two varieties of the O-Stem, a masculine one (Nom sc ending 
*-b, NOM PL *-i) and a neuter one (Nom sc ending *-o, Nom pt *-a). The masculine 
O-Stem nouns developed into the modern fourth declension, while the neuter 
ones merged with the U-Stem nouns of the third declension. 

The JO-Stem is to the O-Stem as the JA-Stem is to the A-Stem, a variant caused 
by the presence of an earlier /j/. In Early Common Slavic, this /j/ caused the vow- 
els in certain endings to front, particularly /o/ > /e/ and /»/ > /»/. In Novegra- 
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dian, this /j/ was later lost and its endings merged with the O-Stem when neuter 
(thereby joining the fourth declension) or the I stem when masculine (thereby 
joining the fifth declension). 

The U-Stem consisted of a small set of feminine nouns ending in *-y in the 
nominative singular and featured the suffix *-bv- in a number of forms. This suffix 
became regularized as *-ev-, and the U-Stem nouns began to be treated in the same 
way as other “consonantal” declension nouns. 

The I-Stem survived in Novegradian, becoming the fifth declension. The three 
“subdeclensions” all had antecedents in Common Slavic. 

Common Slavic also had four consonantal stems, which gained a suffix in 
oblique forms—the S-Stem (suffix *-es-, relatively common), the R-Stem (suffix 
*-er-, seen only in the words “mother” and “daughter”), the N-Stem (suffix *-en-, 
relatively common), and the NT-Stem (suffix *-et-, marks animal diminutives). In 
Common Slavic, these all declined similarly though not identically. In Novegra- 
dian, their endings were merged, so that while they each take their own individual 
suffixes, they have a common set of endings—the modern sixth declension. 

Over the years a number of nouns have unpredictably switched declensions, 
especially as some older declensions were beginning to fall out of use. This was 
particularly common as a number of nouns removed themselves from the conso- 


A Stem Pe! 
JA Stem a 
U Stem — oe 
Oe JA Stem 
O Stem (n) 
JO Stem (u) See 
JO Stem (n) 
fis E Stem 
I Stem 
S Stem IStem 
R Stem oN 
N Stem i Consonant Stem 
NT Stem = 0—————— 
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nantal declensions and joined the Third and Fourth Declensions, such as *délo 
“matter, dealing” (original S-Stem) and *dsnp “day” (original N-Stem). 

It should be noted that the development of the IE O and U stems in Novegra- 
dian is highly unusual for the Slavic languages. In Novegradian, the U and neuter 
O stems merged, whereas in all other Slavic languages the U stems merged with 
the masculine O stems. Thus where other Slavic languages had relatively distinct 
masculine and neuter classes (from the masculine O/U and neuter O/JO stems 
respectively), Novegradian ended up with two declensions that encompassed both 
masculine and neuter nouns (the third declension from neuter O and masculine 
U stems, and the fourth declension from masculine O and neuter JO stems). It 
has been suggested that this failure to clearly distinguish between masculine and 
neuter paradigms has contributed to Novegradian being the only Slavic language 
to have lost the neuter gender, at least in its colloquial spoken form. 


24.5.2 Development of Specific Case Endings 


Several case endings have more complex origins that call for more specific dis- 
cussion. These are the sixth declension V-Stem nominative singular -wa, the third/ 
fifth declension animate accusative singular -a, the fourth declension nominative 
singular -e, the fourth declension genitive singular -/-a, and the fourth declension 
dative/instrumental singular -e7/-oi. 

The sixth declension nominative singular ending -ua for V-stem nouns is clear- 
ly not a regular development from Common Slavic *-y. It is generally believed that 
the suffix -bv- seen in all non-nominative forms was generalized to the nominative 
as well. However, this resulted in a number of feminine nouns with the highly 
unusual ending -bvp in the nominative. This discrepency was later corrected by 
generalizing the first declension nominative ending -a, as *-bva is a much more 
acceptable feminine ending. Over time this simplified to -va (with the Fall of the 
Yers), then -wa (with the lenition of /B/). A noun like Common Slavic *kprky 
“church”, therefore, would have evolved roughly like so: *karky > *ksrkavp > 


kprktva > kerkva > kerkua. 


In the fourth declension, the use of the genitive in place of the regular accusa- 
tive ending was long standard for animate nouns. This eventually led, in Noveg- 
radian as well as several other Slavic languages, to the generalization of -a as the 
animate accusative ending, even in declensions where the genitive was not marked 
by -a. The result was the formation of animate “subdeclensions” in the third and 
fifth declensions. Animate third declension nouns began to take -a in the genitive 
and accusative singular rather than the regular -u, and animate fifth declension 
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nouns began to take -ia rather than -i. 


The issue of the nominative singular ending -e in the fourth declension is far 
more problematic. For neuter nouns (formerly JO-Stem), with the ending -e in 
both the nominative and accusative singular, this ending is inherited. However, 
masculine nouns (formerly O-Stem) have -e in the Nom sc and zero in the acc sc. 
The Common Slavic ending for both was -», which would regularly yield only a 
zero ending. This leaves the question of where the Nom sc ending -e came from. 
There is still no consensus, but the most widely-held theory suggests it is the result 
of influence from the Uralic languages. The early Novegradians had constant con- 
tact with Finnic peoples; in fact, the city of Novegrade Velikei is believed to have 
originated as a confederation of three older settlements, one Slavic, one Finnic, 
and one Baltic. Bilingualism was likely very high, and as Novegradian influence 
expanded, a larger and larger proportion of the Novegradian-speaking population 
consisted of Finnic peoples who acquired Novegradian as a second language. 

Meanwhile, these early Finnic speakers of the Proto-Novegradian dialect of 
Common Slavic were facing an issue all Common Slavic speakers ran into: while 
the accusative singular of masculine O-stems and neuter O-stems were distin- 
guished (*-» and *-o, respectively), the nominative forms of both were *-o. As 
Common Slavic was a language in the process of shifting towards more gender 
differentiation, this potential confusion was intolerable; there were a very large 
number of both masculine and neuter O-stems, but no way to distinguish them 
in the nominative case. There were two obvious options for replacing the mas- 
culine nominative ending: *-» from the U-stems, or *-e from the JO-stems. Most 
Slavic languages opted for the former, leading to syncretism of the O-stem nomi- 
native and accusative and further encouraging the merger of the masculine O- and 
U-stems. 

Proto-Novegradian was alone in opting for *-e, which led to the Novegradian 
masculine O-stem having distinct nominative and accusative singulars, and push- 
ing the masculine O- and JO-stems closer together. However, it resulted in the fre- 
quent merger of the masculine O-stem nominative and vocative, which was histor- 
ically marked with *-e. The choice of *-e was likely aided by the Finnic background 
of many speakers. The Finnic languages make a strong distinction between nomi- 
native and accusative, but the nominative/vocative distinction is alien to them. 
Therefore, choosing an option that would create new nominative/accusative syn- 
cretism was out of the question. The choice of *-e, on the other hand, manages 
to preserve the nominative/accusative distinction, while by and large eliminating 
the alien nominative/vocative contrast. The JO-stems already had *-e for both the 
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nominative and vocative.’ 

This masculine *-e eventually spread to adjectives, pronouns, and the |-parti- 
ciple of verbs, although the motivation for doing so has yet to be adequately ex- 
plained. It is possible that this ending simply came to be associated with the mas- 
culine gender in general, since it now appeared as a nominative marker on the vast 
majority of masculine nouns. However, this *-e did zot spread to the masculine 
O-stem nouns (IE U-stem); the O-stem never had any issues of confusion between 
the masculine and neuter in the Proto-Novegradian stage, so there was little pres- 
sure to restructure the system. 

It is also interesting to note that in Old and Middle Novegradian up until 
around the 16" century, fourth declension nouns of Church Slavonic origin and 
other ecclesiastical terminology influenced by Church Slavonic did not use the -e 
ending, preserving the “learned” Slavonic ending -», such as ON 6orp bogo “god” 
(modern 6ore bdge). These eventually adopted the -e ending under sheer analogi- 
cal pressure. 


Most Slavic languages show some degree of mixing of O-stem and U-stem 
endings. In most other languages, this could be explained as a consequence of the 
merger of these two declensions. With Novegradian, the spread and specialization 
of certain U-stem endings to the fourth declension is harder to explain. All that 
can definitively be said is that the characteristics of this spread are very similar to 
the same phenomena in other Slavic languages. For instance, the U-stem genitive 
singular *-u has displaced the O-stem genitive *-a for a subset dominated by mass 
nouns, as well as a few others, much like what happened in Ukrainian or early 
Russian. The U-stem dative *-ovi, meanwhile, has taken over the fourth declen- 
sion dative/instrumental (in the form -o7) for personal names and a small set of 
nouns referring to people, much like the “personal dative” seen in several West 
Slavic languages. 


3 Later developments in both Novegradian and other Slavic languages are worth 
noting, although they are less directly relevant. Outside of Novegradian, the nominative/ 
vocative contrast appears to have been crucial enough that the JO-stem nouns eventually 
broke their inherited nominative/vocative syncretism by adopting the U-stem vocative 
*-u. Later on, both in Novegradian and elsewhere, the masculine JO-stems merged with 
the L-stems. It would ultimately be the masculine O- and neuter JO-stems that would be- 
come the Novegradian fourth declension, in an apparently reversal of the early Common 
Slavic trend of maximizing gender distinctions that created these chain shifts of declen- 
sions in the first place. 
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24.5.3 Case Loss and Merger 


Looking at Common Slavic declension, it is clear that the dative and instru- 
mental cases were already quite similar. In the dual, they had already merged, and 
for many plural nouns, the endings were quite similar. Only in the singular were 
they completely distinct, but note forms in certain declensions such as instrumen- 
tal singular *gordomp “with the city” and dative plural *gordom» “to the cities”. 
The plural endings for the two cases had merged for all nouns by the 15" century 
(although they continued to be maintained in writing until the orthographic yers 
b/b were removed from the spelling system in 1917; the spelling -am» was gener- 
ally used for the dative plural and -amp for the instrumental plural). The singular 
forms were completely merged by the 17 century at the latest, and were not dis- 
tinguished in writing. 

The vocative was no longer in use by the 16 century. However, as in Russian, 
a few archaic vocatives loaned from Church Slavonic still remain, such as 60xe! 
bége!“O God”. The vocative has reappeared in the colloquial language as the suf- 
fix -mo, which interestingly can be combined with the few surviving original voca- 
tives: 6oxxemo! béZemo! “O God!”. 

The locative case lost some of its function, but not nearly as much as some other 
Slavic languages. The Novegradian locative no longer marks the direct object of 
verbs of contact (such as “touch”), as it did in Old Church Slavonic, but unlike 
other Slavic languages the locative may still be used on its own without a preposi- 
tion. 


24.5.4 Loss of the Dual 


The dual form of nouns and adjectives was already on its way out in Common 
Slavic. It had completely disappeared in Novegradian by the 14% century at the 
latest, with the exception of a few common natural duals. 

In addition to these natural duals that retain of their original declension, the 
original dual has also left behind some traces in the numeral system seen in the 
hundreds, from 100 to 900. In modern Novegradian these are fused forms, but 
in Proto-Slavic they were phrasal—”two hundreds”, “three hundreds”, etc. “One 
hundred” was *spto (modern cro std), an O-stem nominative singular noun. “Two 
hundred” was *dbvé-spté (modern ayecru duésti), with the nominative dual. 
“Three hundred” was “tri-spta (modern rpucra trista), with the genitive singular. 
“Five hundred” was *petp-sptb (modern nuuor picét), with the genitive plural. 
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24.5.5 New Cases 


Novegradian has developed two new cases since Common Slavic (three, if the 
new vocative is considered)—the partitive and the lative. 

The partitive function was originally handled by the genitive case, though 
Novegradian has developed distinct forms that have taken over this function. The 
main singular ending is -ok/-ek, which is generally considered to have originally 
been a diminutive ending; this is perhaps because a diminutive was once used as 
a measure of a noun (e.g., a “smedéke” may have referred to a certain amount of 
honey or container of it), or possibly a logical extension of the “smallness” quality 
diminutives provide. 

In the formal language, the genitive may substitute for -ok/-ek if using the later 
would result in a cacophonous sequence; this is a survival of the original function 
of the genitive, and can also be seen in adjective declension. The partitive plural 
ending for all nouns is /ow ~ ew/, descending from the U-stem genitive plural 
ending -ovs. This ending took over partitive functions when the zero-ending geni- 
tive plural spread out from the first and fourth declensions. 

The lative case ending -un/-on/-en/-in comes froma split in the Common Slay- 
ic accusative case. In Common Slavic, the accusative marked the object of lative 
prepositions (“into”, “onto”, etc) as well as the direct object of many verbs. The A- 
and JA-stem nouns marked the accusative with the ending *-9, which became /un/ 
regularly in Novegradian. Since direct objects are used so much in speech, however, 
the /n/ quickly wore off. Lative phrases, however, were not nearly as common, and 
asa result, the /n/ never elided, effectively splitting the accusative case. The ending 
-n then spread to other nouns by analogy, each declension changing the vowel to 
whichever is most appropriate for that declension. The lative plural endings gener- 
ally derive from the accusative plural, albeit with a few exceptions. There seems to 
be a trend towards adopting -é or -7 in all declensions, which is gradually resulting 
in the increasing differentiation of the accusative and lative plurals. 


24.5.6 Animacy in Nouns and Pronouns 


Already in Common Slavic, an animacy distinction had begun to develop. The 
masculine animate nouns (referring to people or animals) could frequently take 
the genitive case instead of the accusative when the acting as the direct object of a 
verb. This soon became mandatory. This same phenomenon then led to the loss 
of the original accusative case personal pronouns (although they were preserved in 
the new lative case); since personal pronouns generally refer to people, the genitive 
pronouns replaced the accusative ones. 
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Novegradian later extended this by analogy to feminine animate nouns as well. 

The animate numerals came from the Common Slavic collective numerals, 
which represented a group of something, much like English words such as “pair” 
and “trio”, and so were quite naturally used with animate nouns. Over time the 
collective numerals functioned less and less like pronouns and more like normal 
numerals, as they are seen today. 


24.5.7 Adjectives 


The Novegradian system of indefinite adjectives was inherited from Common 
Slavic’s with relatively few changes in form, although all of the dual forms were 
lost and the gender distinction was neutralized in the plural. The indefinite forms 
for the new cases are borrowed directly from the nouns (since indefinite adjectives 
have a declension almost identical to nouns as it is). 

The definite forms similarly come from the Common Slavic definite adjectives, 
which were formed by declining the anaphoric pronoun *jp and attaching it to the 
proper indefinite adjective form, although contractions occurred in some forms. 
Originally this was only done for nominalization (“the red one”, etc), but Noveg- 
radian generalized its usage to encompass more definite functions. 

The Common Slavic comparative degree was formed by taking the adjective 
stem, adding *-(&)jp8-, and then adding regular adjective endings (except with 
fronted vowels, such as /o/ > /e/ and // > /»/). In the nominative singular the 
/§/ was lost. Novegradian simplified this to -(ei)s-, though still employing fronted 
endings. 

When the Common Slavic ending *-jp8- (without the extra é) came in con- 
tact with the final consonant of an adjective stem, it palatalized according to the 
normal rules. This is the source of most of Novegradian’s irregular comparatives, 
where regular Common Slavic forms such as *vys-jb-jp “highest” underwent pala- 
talization, becoming modern Novegradian vuthje. 

However, the comparative of former Slavic U-stem adjectives was formed ir- 
regularly in proto-Novegradian (or regularly, depending on perspective). As all 
of Common Slavic was undergoing a process of adjectival declension collapse, 
U-stem adjectives were switched to the O-stem (which was coming to take over 
masculine adjective agreement) by means of the suffix *-pk-. This suffix is seen in all 
of the absolute forms of former U-stem adjectives in modern Novegradian; how- 
ever, the comparative stem in Novegradian was almost always formed from un- 
suffixed adjective bases. For instance, the Proto-Slavic adjective *sdld-i-s “sweet” 
became *sold-bk-» in Common Slavic and caasxe slazke in Novegradian, while the 
comparative became *sold-jn-jp (Nom sG Masc) / *sold-jp8-a (NoM sc FEM) in the 
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Novegradian dialect of Common Slavic, where the Nom sc Masc form was eventu- 
ally generalized to yield the modern comparative caarse slagje. Had the *-nk- suffix 
been present in the comparative stem as well, the modern form would have been 
* craze sldzce or *caasue slazse. 

The palatalization of stem-final /k/ (not resulting from *-»k-) to 
/s}/ rather than /ts/ in comparatives appears to be an irregular change that spread 
by analogy: Beauxe vel/ke > Beaume velise, rather than expected **Beanue velice. 
This is likely a combination of the general Novegradian trend of converting vari- 
ous instances of /ts/ to /s/ or /s'/, encouraged by the already common usage of 
-§- as a comaparative suffix. 

The Common Slavic superlative was generally just the definite form of the 
comparative, and if necessary, the prefix *naj- could be added. Novegradian pre- 
serves this formation. 

The intensive and excessive degrees of Novegradian are both more recent inno- 
vations, although the intensive is seen in Old Church Slavonic as well (and likely 
entered Novegradian from OCS). They were both formed by prefixed preposi- 


tions which then became generalized. 


24.5.8 Numerals 


With the exception of the animate numeral forms, Common Slavic numer- 
als changed very little in Novegradian. The most significant changes are that 4 
stopped agreeing with the noun they modified in gender, and that the numeral 
2 now called for the count form (like 3 and 4) instead of the nominative dual, so 
long as no distinct dual exists. However, in Common Slavic neuter nouns took the 
same form of “two”, *dpvé (modern déveé), as feminine nouns; in modern Novegra- 
dian they take the same form as masculine nouns, déva. The two forms of “three” 
in Novegradian, tri (Masc/NEUT) and ¢ré (FEM), appear not to derive directly from 
Common Slavic *trsje (masc) and *tri (FEM/NEUT). Instead, it appears that the CS 
feminine/neuter form took over, but a new feminine form was then created based 
on the feminine form of “two”, dévé. 

On the other hand, the behavior of numerals has changed significantly. In 
Common Slavic, the numerals 1 through 4 all behaved adjectivally, agreeing in 
number, gender, and case with the noun they modified, while the numerals 5 
through 10 behaved as nominal quantifiers, showing no agreement and forcing 
the noun they modified into the genitive plural (so that “five stones” and “a pile 
of stones” were homologous constructions). This naturally meant that a noun 
quantified by 1 would appear in the singular, by 2 in the dual, and by 3 or 4 in the 
plural. However, already by Late Common Slavic the numerals 2 through 4 were 
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beginning to lose their adjectival properties and beginning to fall more in line with 
other numerals, resulting in a confused agreement situation compounded by the 
loss of the dual. This confusion was resolved in many ways across the Slavic family, 
with Novegradian developing a new class of count forms to be used alongside these 
numerals in the nominative and accusative cases. 

Early on, Novegradian patterned much like the East Slavic languages in gen- 
eralizing the dual endings to the numerals 3 and 4. In East Slavic, these eventu- 
ally came to be conflated (to varying degrees of completeness) with the genitive 
singular for masculine and neuter nouns and the nominative plural for feminine 
nouns’. In Novegradian, this new count form came to be strongly conflated with 
the genitive singular in endings, while preserving the stress of the nominative plu- 
ral (and thus preserving the overall prosody of the noun phrase), although in the 
smaller second and fifth declension the count form remains formally identical to 
the nominative plural. Note, however, the tendency to generalize the ending -a 
for all masculine nouns in the third and fourth declensions, even if the genitive is 


typically in -w. 


24.6 Development of Verbs 


24.6.1 Verb Form Loss 


Although they have gone through a number of changes, Novegradian verbs are 
not that fundamentally different from Common Slavic ones. A number of forms, 
however, were lost: 

The Aorist Tense: Common Slavic had an additional tense, lost in all Slavic 
languages except several in the Southern branch, known as the aorist. The aorist 
marked a simple past action that occurred once and was completed. It was fre- 
quently used in narration to convey a sequence of events. There were two sets of 
aorist endings, known as the sigmatic and asigmatic, depending on the verbal root. 
This form was almost completely lost in Novegradian, half-surviving only in the 
verb “be” in the subjunctive mood. 

The Imperfect Tense: The imperfect tense was another Common Slavic form 
with a distinct set of endings, likewise lost in most Slavic languages. It marked a 


4 In Russian, this would later become the genitive singular throughout, as the 
nominative plural for most feminine nouns was identical in form, though not necessarily 
in stress, to the genitive singular. Nevertheless, the Russian count form is not entirely syn- 
cretic with the genitive singular, as it can vary in stress for some nouns and takes genitive 
plural adjective agreement, not genitive singular. 
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continuous or habitual action in the past. It was completely replaced by the imper- 
fective past in Novegradian. 

The Pluperfect Tense: The pluperfect tense was an analytic construction 
formed with the imperfect/aorist forms of “be” followed by an L-form (resulta- 
tive) participle. With the loss of the aorist and imperfect, the pluperfect disap- 
peared as well. 

The Perfect Tense: The Common Slavic perfect tense was formed with the 
present tense of “be” followed by the L-form participle. As the verb “be” became 
less and less common in the present tense, the participle was used by itself more 
frequently to indicate the past. By the 19% century it had become completely un- 
grammatical to use the present tense of “be” with an L-form participle throughout 
all Novegradian dialects, creating the modern past tense. 

The Conditional Mood: The conditional was formed using a special set of con- 
ditional forms of “be”, forms no other verb in the language had, with the L-form 
participle. In Late Common Slavic the conditional and aorist forms of “be” began 
to get confused, so speakers would often use the aorist in place of the conditional. 
In modern Novegradian only three of these conditional/aorist forms survive, a 
singular, dual, and plural, and this construction has become the Novegradian sub- 
junctive. 


24.6.2 Verb Form Gain 


The Future Hypothetical: When the perfect forms were still in use, some Com- 
mon Slavic dialects developed an analogous future perfect formed with the future 
tense of “be” and the L-form participle. Generally this form was shortlived, but it 
survived in Novegradian as the future hypothetical. 

The Simultative: A number of Slavic languages developed verbal adverbs from 
older participle forms, and Novegradian was no exception. However, it was unique 
in that it eventually allowed these adverbs to become finite verb forms that can 
take their own subject. 


24.6.3 Athematic Verbs 


Common Slavic had only five athematic verbs, which had no thematic vowel 
and took a unique set of endings. Novegradian kept four of these, having eliminat- 
ed the verb *jeti “have” in favor of a periphrastic construction (“at X there is Y”). 
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24.6.4 First Conjugation Endings 


First conjugation verbs now conjugate according to a pattern quite similar to 
the athematic, but in Common Slavic the vast majority of these verbs followed one 
of two very different paradigms. 

Originally, many first conjugation verbs took the same endings as in the third 
conjugation, but with an added infix *-aj- in the present/future. For example, “he 
reads” was originally *tntajets (modern cidast). The /je/ portion was lost early on, 
becoming *cidat, etc. The athematic endings first began to spread to verbs which 
looked similar to one of the athematic verbs in the infinitive by analogy (compare 
Novegradian cidati “to read” and dati “to give”). From here the endings spread by 
analogy to other verbs with the -a- ending in the present tense. 

Verbs whose infinitive and past forms include the suffix -ova- (including a 
very large number of imperfectives) were also originally third conjugation, taking 
the suffix -wi- in the present tense where verbs like “read” had -ai-. This present 
tense form gradually fell out of common use in favor of regularizing the -ova- in 
all forms, thereby shifting them to the new first conjugation. This -wé- suffix can 
still sometimes be seen in poetry, however. In addition, a small set of verbs are still 
required to take /u/ in the present tense. Such verbs generally have a root consist- 
ing of a single consonant, so the -wi- ending seemed more integral to the verb’s 
conjugation. An example is kosaru kévati “forge”, whose 1sc form is kyam kuiiam, 
which interestingly has become first conjugation, yet kept the -wi-. 


24.6.5 The Middle and Passive Voices 


Novegradian developed synthetic middle and passive voices from the enclitic 
reflexive pronoun “se, an accusative case form that survived as a verbal clitic after 
the other accusative personal pronouns disappeared. This clitic later split into a 
middle and passive form, much as the accusative case split into a true accusative 
and a lative. The origin of these constructions has been dealt with previously. 


Appendices 


Aodanue 


25.1 Colors 


Novegradian has nine basic color terms, compared to the eleven of English. A 


basic color term is the highest level of color terminology in a language, a term that 


cannot be encompassed by another larger term. For example, in English “crimson” 


is not a basic color term because the term “red” includes “crimson” as well as many 
other shades. 
What constitutes each color varies significantly from the Latinate pattern used 


throughout much of Europe, the result of the many years of relative isolation the 


language experienced until around the 17" century, although there has been influ- 


ence as well from the Uralic languages. 


Llepseue cérvene, often translated as “red”, encompasses the range from 
dark reds to medium-strength oranges. Some colors that might be consid- 
ered very dark purple in English are also included. 

Kowre Zélte, or “yellow”, includes the yellows, golds, and lighter oranges. 
Oranges (the fruit) would be considered to be xowre. 

Keaeue Zeléne, or “green”, includes the yellow-greens, greens, and some 
turqoise. 

Tlaase plave, or “light blue”, covers some blue-greens and goes to the 
medium blues. 

Ilunpe sinje, or “dark blue”, includes the darker shades of blue as well as 
most purples. 

Pyae ride, or “brown”, covers the range of browns as well as dull reds. 
Llepue cérne means “black”. 

Bae béle means “white”. 

All intermediate shades between black and white are referred to as xbpe 
héve “grey”. 


Two other colors, posose rézove “pink” and opawxese ordngeve “orange”, are 
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gaining increasing usage due to Western European influence. However, they are 
generally not viewed as “basic” terms at present. 


25.2 Time and Date 


25.2.1 Months and Weekdays 


The days of the week for the most part have transparent meanings related to 
their position within the week. As in the rest of Europe, the week begins on Mon- 
day. 

e Monday — nonesbanuxe ponedélnike “the one after the day of rest” 
e Tuesday — ropuuxe térnike “the second one, the other one” 

e Wednesday — cpbaa sréda “the middle” 

e Thursday — ueryepre cetuérge “the fourth one” 

e Friday — netexe péteke “the fifth one” 

e Saturday — co6ora sobéta “the Sabbath” 

e Sunday — Heabaa nedéla “day of no working, rest” 


In colloquial speech amongst all generations, the pronunciation 
['spa.ta] is almost universal for co6ora in the sense of “Satur- 
day”, while “Sabbath” universally retains the older pronunciation 
[so.'bo.ta]. The “cnara” pronunciation originated as a hypercorrection, an at- 
tempt to remove a supposedly Russified pronunciation from the language (as the 
native Novegradian cognates of many Russian words with the C,oC,oC, struc- 
ture have a C,C,aC, form, although properly they also require C, to be either /1/ 
or /r/). It has been further strengthened by the perceived connection with cnaru 
“sleep, rest”, which is actually completely unrelated. The [so.'bo.ta] pronunciation 
remains in use for all meanings in formal registers. 

The month names are less transparent, deriving from older Slavic names and 
describing nature. 

e January — aeaana /édana, from aeae léde “ice” 
e February — ayrana /itana, from ayte lite “severe, fierce [frost]” 
e March — coxana sékana, from coxe séke “tree sap” 


April — rpasaua trdvana, from Tpasa trava “grass” 


e May — xybrana kuétana, from xybre kuéte “flower, color” 


June — uepsena cérvena, from uepsene cérvene “red” 


July — annena /ipena, from anna /ipa “lime (linden) tree” 
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e August — mepmana sérpana, from mepnie sérpe “sickle” 

e September — spbcana vrésana, from spbce vrése “heather” 

e October — pymbua rumeéna, from pymbue ruméne “dark red” 

e November — aucronage /istopade, from aucte liste “leaf” and naaatu 
padati “fall” 


e December — cuboxena snéZena, from cubre snége “snow” 


25.2.2 Adverbs and Other Time Terminology 


Novegradian has three words that can be translated as “now” in English: 

e cosaca sodzdsa or mesac sedzds — These two terms both mean “now, at 
this very moment”. They are identical in meaning; the first is native, the 
second is a Russian calque. 

e ro6upso tobirve — This means “now” when something at present is being 
contrasted to something in the past. It is similar, though not identical to, 
the expression “and now” in English, in that it contrasts present and past. 

e Hunt niné — This is a much less focused equivalent of cosaca or ro6upso, 
meaning “nowadays” or “at present”. While cosaca points to a specific 
moment in time, HHH+ points to a span of time encompassing the present 


moment. 


Cosaca is a distortion of Common Slavic *sp-Casomp “with the hour”, or pos- 
sibly sp-¢asp “this hour”. Similar in origin are me,eu sedén “today” and meroa segéd 
“this year”. 

Similar adverbs, except derived from the distal demonstrative *onp, are 
oHomeAHH onomédni “on that day” and onomeroanu onomeégodi “in that year”, de- 
rived from Common Slavic *onomp-dsne and *onomp-godé, respectively. These 
may be used to refer to specific dates in the past or the future. 

The adjective mpoutse prdsle is used to mean “last” or previous”: mpoutace acro 
présloie dsto “last year”. The adjective nacrynue nastipne (pronounced [na.'stu.ne]) 
is used to mean “next” or “following”: HacrymHoe acro nastupnoie dsto “next year”. 
There is one adverb, moun /oni, meaning “last year”, but its usage is somewhat 
marked. 

“Tomorrow” is 3aHox z4nok, literally “behind the night”. “The day after tomor- 
row” is HuM3aHOK nimzanok, literally “past tomorrow”. 

“Yesterday” is Benjepam véceras, literally “[of/before] this [last] evening”. “The 
day before yesterday” is numeyjepam nimeéceras, literally “past yesterday”. 

Although not frequently used, senem denés also means “today”, generally in 
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more poetic or archaic contexts. Similar is the adverb Horpem nogjés, meaning “to- 
night”. 

The adjectives “today’s”, “tomorrow’s”, and “yesterday’s” are AeHeyHe denéune, 
eytpeue iéutrene, and Beujepue vécerne respectively. These words are also the adjec- 
tival forms of “day”, “morning”, and “evening” respectively; that is, aeHeyHe means 
both “today’s” as well as “diurnal”. 

Novegradian has two words for “day”. Aene déne refers to the period of day- 
light, or to a day on the calendar. Cyroxu suitoki (which is always plural) refers 
to an astronomical day, including both day and night, or to a 24-hour period in 
general (e.g., 18.00-18.00 is considered one period of cyroxu). 

There are also distinct words for “the day before/eve of and “the day after”: 
BurAa vigla and 3ayrpa zdutra respectively. The phrases “on the day before/eve 
of” and “on the day after” are written as a single word: sosuray voviglu, BosaytTpy 
vozdutru. Unlike English “eve”, these are fully productive and are not limited to 
certain holidays: ac mpumae AyMose Bosaytpy cypsb ids prislé duméve vozdutru 
survé “T arrived home the day after the blizzard”. These prepositions may also be 
used alone as adverbs, where they can serve the useful function of distinguishing 
the narrative and absolute senses of “yesterday” and tomorrow”. As adverbs, both 
are stressed on the first syllable: vdviglu and vézautru. 

e Oue pbsviae TO-e One NpHb3AMAE Belepall. 
One rédzile to-ce éne prijézdile véceras. 
“He said that he arrived yesterday.” (that is, he arrived the day before the 
present moment) 

e Ouxe pbsviae TO-e Oe IPUb3AM AC BOBUTAY. 
One rédzile to-ce éne prijézdile voviglu. 
“He said that he arrived yesterday.” (that is, he literally said “I arrived 
yesterday”, meaning he arrived the day before he originally made this 
statement; this could perhaps more accurately be translated as “He said 
that he arrived the day before” as well) 


25.2.3 Telling Time and Giving the Date 


Whole hours are expressed using feminine ordinals in their definite form (due 
to the dropped word nopa pord “hour”). One o’clock, however, is expressed as just 
nopa rather than an ordinal. They will generally appear in the accusative case when 
describing when something happens, although the nominative case is used when 
just reading off time. 
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(1) | Cosaca nopa / apyraa / aexeras. 
Sodzdsa pora / drugdia / degétaia. 
now © hour-Nom.sG / second-NOM.SG.FEM.DEF / tenth-NOM.SG.FEM.DEF 
“Tt’s 1.00 / 2.00 / 10.00.” 


Minutes are shown after the preposition co so “with” in the dative/instrumen- 
tal case: 6.20 mecras co Ayyaemmurex séstaia so dwudésiteh, literally “the sixth with 
twenty”. The minutes show feminine agreement, if needed, because of munyta 
mintta. 

Two special words for fractions of hours also exist—now péf “half” and ueryepre 
cetuérte “quarter”. The latter may be placed after an hour much like the other min- 
utes: TpuTeii co wetyeptem fritei so cetuértem “3.15”. When either form is placed 
before the hour, the hour is put in the genitive case and the time is subtractive: 
no tpurte pdt tritéie “2.30”, lit. “half of the third [hour]”). low is always used 
subtractively like this. When a specific amount of minutes are used subtractively, 
the preposition co (this time meaning “from”) is required, the hour again being in 
the genitive: ayaaemmru co meme duadésiti so sénméie “6.40”, lit. “twenty [min- 
utes] from the seventh [hour]”. In general, the additive method is used for minutes 
between 01 and 29, and the subtractive method for minutes between 30 and 59. 

This system is the most commonly used nowadays. It replaces an older system 
(still seen amongst the older generations or in rural areas) where times were based 
entirely on the following hour: rpurbe aemmru tritéie désiti “2.10” (lit. “of the 
third [hour] ten [minutes]”, that is, ten minutes into the third hour of the day). 
This has become increasingly uncommon since the advent of digital clocks since 
the modern system allows for an almost literal and linear reading of the numbers 
off the display, rather than requiring mentally adding one to the hour number 
displayed. However, a few remnants remain in the common lexicon, particularly 
the expression of “half” as just discussed. 

There are no real equivalents for “AM” and “pM” as used in English. Instead, an 
adverb of time may be employed. Eyrpom iéutrom “in the morning” is used roughly 
from 5AM to noon, AcHeM DENEM “in the daytime” from noon to 5PM, Beyjepem 
vécerem “in the evening” from 5PM until 11pM, and Horsiom nogjitim “at night” 
from 11pM until 5am. Equivalent adverbs (e.g., using the locative case instead) are 
also allowed. Alternatively, and perhaps more commonly, speakers may also give 
time according to a 24-hour clock. 

The terms for “noon” and “midnight” are nomyaHa poludnd “noon” and 
nOMyHKbU pdlunkji, respectively. Both of these, however, are somewhat quirky in 
their declension. “Noon” is first declension in the singular and fourth declension 


in the plural. “Midnight” is always plural. 
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Dates are given using the genitive singular masculine definite form of an ordi- 
nal number (for sen dén “days”) followed by the genitive singular of the month: 
AyaAeli 1upBaeso pymbub duadési pirvdievo ruméné “October 21% (lit. “of the 
twenty-first [day] of October”). 


25.3 Dual Nouns 


A small set of nouns in Novegradian retain a distinct and functional dual form. 
As described in sections 12.8 and 13.8, outside of frozen expressions the dual 
forms are only used after the numeral “two” or the modifier “both”. Such nouns 
mostly describe paired body parts and clothing related to them. These twenty du- 
als are shown in the table below, alongside with their nominative plural and geni- 
tive singular form for comparison. The three forms listed under “Dual Forms” are 
the NoM/ACC/LAT, GEN/LOC, and DAT/INSTR, respectively. 


Nom. Sg. Meaning Dual Forms Nom. Pl. Gen. Sg. 


6pese bréve 


6 6 6peBa 
. “ eyebrow 6pesy brévu is 2 oe 
rev 
6peyma bréuma 
rpaHAu grandi 
rpaHAu nae rpaHAue rpaHAu 
sedi breast rpaHaiwo grandiu véndie a 

n . 
sr rpaHAuma grandima g g 
nes xoabuun koléni oe —- 

KOAbH 
koléno ee Koxbny holenu kolénd pee 
én 
Koabyoma kolénéma 
KpHrao Kpuran righ Kpuraa KpurA 
: olf wing xpuray kriglu 7. li 7 : i 
fi vielu 
fg Kpuraoma krigléma 8 8 
r Aanxpu Lénkji heute ae 
AaHKb f 
lankjo my meena i lankjd linkjuu 
n . 

d AaHKboma lankjéma I J 
te) aoxrn Udbti AOXTHE AOXTH 
AOXTU 
Uhti elbow aoxtio Léhtiu Ibhtie iia 
6 . 

aoxtuma Léhtima 
HepkKa cae ta nerke HepKu HepkKb 
P kidney Hepxy nérku Pm pe 
nérka nerki nérké 


Hepkoma nerkéma 
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Nom. Sg. 
Hora 


noga 


OKO 
oko 


oxy 
ohu 


ocTy 
Ostu 


TIACrbO 


plegjé 


TIAyYKbe 


plukje 


TOHOTa 


ponoga 


mlopuacka 
porcaska 


pore 
roge 


poxa 
roka 


pyrabuya 
rugdvica 


ca6ore 


sabége 


aroauna 
idgodica 


Meaning Dual Forms 


Horb noge’ 
nogu 
nogoma 
Oki 

oku 
ogoma 


foot, leg 


HOTY 
HOrOMa 


OKH 
OKy 
oroMa 


eye 


bhese 
bhesu 
oecma oiésma 


oxece 


ear oxecy 


ocTu sti 
lip octy dstu 
OcToMa ostéma 
TACKbU plekji 
maekpy plékju 


mAerboma plegjéma 


shoulder 


TAYKbS plukjé 
TIAYKBY plukju 


TIAYTbeMa plugjéma 


lung 


moHors pdnogée 
MOHOry pdénogu 
MOHOrOMa pondgoma 


sock 


nropuackb porcaské 
nlopuacky porcasku 
mlopyjackoma porcaskéma 


winter 
glove 


porb 


pory 
porema 


rege 
rogu 
rogéma 


horn 


roké 
roku 
rogoma 


pox 


poxy 
poroma 


hand, arm 


pyrasuyh rugdvice 
pyrapuuy rugdvicu 
pyrapusoma rugavidzéma 


work glove 


caborb sabdgé 
cabory sabégu 
caborema sabogéma 


boot 


aroauyb idgodicé 
aroauuy idgodicu 
aroAusoma iagodidzéma 


cheek 


Nom. Pl. 


HOTU 
nogi 


T1Acrba 


plegja 


TIAYKbH 


plukji 


TIOHOrMW 


ponogi 


mlopyacku 
porcaski 


poru 
rogi 


poxu 
r0ki 


pyraBHuyy 
rugdvici 


ca6orn 


sabégi 


ATOAMUM 
idgodici 


Gen. Sg. 
Horb 


noge” 


OKy 
oku 


oxeca 
ohesa 


octy 


Ostu 


TIACKby 


plekju 


TlAyKba 


plukja 


mouHorh 


ponogé 


mopujack 
porcaské 


pora 
roga 


pox 
roké 


pyrapuu 
rugdvicé 


ca6ora 
sabéga 


ATOAMITB 
idgodicé 
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25.4 Kinship 


Following are the standard Novegradian kinship terms. It maintains a very 
complicated system of kinship by European standards, although certain terms are 
much more common than others. In the formal language possessive pronouns are 
required to follow these nouns, and in the spoken language they all take possessive 
suffixes. 


25.4.1 Nuclear Family 
Noun Plural 18g Poss. Meaning 
poaureae poavTeau Poaureaemo eo 
; ae. : € 
roditele roditeli roditelmo P 
Tata TaTH TaTMO ath 
; yas ; ather 
tata tatt tatmo 
MaTH MaTepu MaTMO +h 
gs ae , mother 
matt materi matmo 
Mama MaMu MaMMO i 
} ar , mother 
mama mami mammo 
MaKe MaKA Ma2kKMO 
husband 
mage mazia mazmo 
2KeHa oKeHU >KeHaMO f 
yey ee Head wile 
Zena Zéni Zenamo 
ABTHHKO AbAeTe ABAMHMO hild? 
VAs ve vy c 
détinko édete dédinmo 
ABAMH AbAeTe AbAHHMO hild? 
vy vs vy c 7 
dédin dédete dédinmo 
CHH CHHba CHHMO 
j ee , son 
sin sinja sinmo 
AOKbH AOKbepui AOKBMO q 
bik Dees en aughter 
dbkyji dbkjeri dékjmo 5 
Opare Opakpu 6parmo beaches 
; fie : e 
brate brakji bratmo 
mectpa wiecrpu wecTpamMo ous 
Séstra Séstri Séstramo 
1 A less formal variant of maru 
2 Borrows the singular possessive forms (as well as plurals) from abann 


3 Same meaning as AbTHHKO 
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25.4.2 Older Extended Family 


Noun Plural 18g Poss. Meaning 
AbAa Abrbu AbBAMO 
. dps i i randfather 
déda degji dédmo 5 
mpaabaa mpaabrau mpaA'bAMo 
P pes ae fae P ae great grandfather 
pradéda pradégji pradédmo 
6a6a 6a6u 6a6Mo ee 
baba babi babmo 5 
mpababa mpababu mpababmo great grand- 
prababa prababi prababmo mother 
cTpHere cTpuenH cTpaelyMo 
ee pe a paternal uncle 
StYYece SLYYJECL stratécmo 
oene oenH oelyMo 
a a maternal uncle 
iece ieci diecmo 
AAAA AAAS AAAMO weet 
diddia diadé diddmo 
cTpuiika CTpHMkKu cTpalikaMo 
a ne a paternal aunt 
strijka strijki straikamo 
Teta TeTH TeTMO é 
, as ; paternal aunt 
teta tett tetmo 
olka OHKU oHKaMO 
5p phe = maternal aunt 
dika iki dikamo 
HaHa HaH'b HaHMO 6 
a ae ‘ maternal aunt 
nania nané nanmo 
6paaaHe 6paAaHEHu 6paAaHMo : 
P pi P ns 7 P Ae male first cousin 
bradane bradanji bradinmo 
mecTpbyua mecTpbHbu mecTpbHMo : 
, P ; P a : P female first cousin 
sestréena Sestve nyt sestrenmo 
4 Informal; substitutes for both crpueye and oeve 
5 Informal 


6 Informal 
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25.4.3 Younger Extended Family 


Noun Plural 18g Poss. Meaning 
OpareBe cHH 6paresBu cuHba CMHMO Opareseli 
j a ae as ; icc nephew’ 
brateve sin bratevi sinja sinmo bratevei 
mecTpHHu AOKBMO 
mecTpHHa AOKbU 2 7 
pod vs ti AOKbepu wlectpHHaa niece 
séstrina dbkji en ere ie ae 
séstrini dékjeri — dékjmo Sestrinaia 
BHYyKe BHYWH BHYKMO 
y y y grandson 
vnuke vnuci vnukmo 
TIpayHyKe TipayHylu TIpayHyKMO 
P mh y P 'Y y j P ay y great-grandson 
praunuke praunuci praunukmo 
BHYyKa BHYUKH BHYI.KaMO 
y e y granddaughter 
vnucka vnaticki vnuckamo 
lpayHylka TpayHyUKH Ip ayHyW}KaMoO great-grand- 
praunucka praunucki praunuckamo daughter 
25.4.4 Step-Family 
Noun Plural 18g Poss. Meaning 
OTSHMe OTSHMHU OTSHMMO 
: he ; stepfather 
otdzime otdzimi otdzimmo 
MaTepilia MaTepmwlMu MaTepImwaMo 
nag x . ie stepmother 
matersa materst matersamo 
aKOCHH aKOCHHba aKOCHHMO 
, — , stepson 
akosin akosinja akosinmo 
akKOAOKbeptiiia aKkKOAOKbepimiu akKOAOKbepiItaMo 
mag ae uy stepdaughter 
akodébkjersa akodbkjersi akodékjersamo 
7 The adjective mirrors the gender of the sibling. Therefore, 6parepe cuH means 


the son of a brother, and mecrpuu cun is the son ofa sister, while 6paresa Aokbu means 


the daughter of a brother and mecrpuua sox is the daughter of a sister. 
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25.4.5 Family-in-Law 


Noun 
cyekpe 
suékre 
TeCTH 
tésti 
cyekpya 
suékrua 
TellKba 
téskja 
2KeTH 
Sti 
IlypHHe 
Surine 
cyare 
sudte 
Abpepu 


déveri 


eTpya 
1étrua 
HeBbcrTa 
neveésta 
30aya 
zolua 
cybcru 
suesti 


Plural 
cyekpu 
suékri 
TecTue 
téstie 
cyekpeBu 
suékrevi 
TeIUIKbS 
téskjé 
oKeTHE 
Zétie 
Wypa 
Suria 
cyakbu 
suakji 
Abpepue 
déverie 
eTpeBu 
iétrevi 
HeBbcTH 
nevesti 
30ACBH 


zolevi 


cybcrue 
suéstie 


1Sg Poss. 
cyeKpemo 
suékremo 
TeCcTHMO 
téstimo 
cyeKpamo 
suékramo 
TeClWIKbaMO 
téskjamo 
XKETMO 
Zétmo 
IlypHHMO 
Surinmo 
cyaTMo 
sudtmo 
AbBepMO 
dévermo 
eTp aMoO 
iétramo 
HeBbcTaMO 
nevéstamo 
30AyaMO 
zéluamo 


cybcrumo 
suéstimo 


Meaning 


husband’s father 
wife’s father 
husband’s mother 


wife’s mother 


husband’s sister’s 


husband 
wife’s brother 


wife’s sister’s 


husband 
husband’s brother 
husband’s 


brother’s wife 


wife’s brother’s 
wife 


husband’s sister 


wife’s sister 


All of these terms are in use, though some are relatively infrequent in unrestrict- 
ed speech. The terms for parents-in-law show no signs of loss, and the terms for 
siblings-in-law are still quite frequent, although they may be replaced with phrases. 
However, the terms for the siblings-in-law of spouses are often replaced by phrases 
colloquially, though this is frowned upon in formal usage: cyatmo sudtmo > MaKe 
cybcra omHe maze suéStia omne. 
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25.4.6 Other Terms 


In addition, the following terms, though not representing familial relations, 


also take possessive suffixes: 


Noun Plural 18g Poss. Meaning 
FOHLE 1OHIU IOHIJEMO ue 
iunce inci iuncemo 

OHA IOHHUM 1OHHIMO ne 
os a oat cée 
unica iunici iinicmo 

Apyre Apyku APyrMo Biend 
druge dritéi drigmo 

25.5 Punctuation 


Novegradian uses mostly the same punctuation as English, although the rules 


governing their use differ slightly. 


1. Full stop (.) — The full stop is used: 


as 
b. 


C 


d. 


eC. 


To mark the end of a sentence making a statement. 

To mark the end of a sentence containing an indirect question. 

To mark abbreviations that are not serving as units of measurement 
(eg., r. for rpaae “city”, or cr. for crpanuua “page”) 

To separate units when giving time: 12.30 

To group non-decimal numbers: 2.000.000 “two million’. 


2. Comma (,) — The comma is used: 


a. 


b. 


To represent a short pause in speech. 

To separate items in a list including more than two (and must be be- 
fore the u ‘and’), or to separate clauses in a sentence consisting of more 
than two coordinated together. 

In parenthetical expressions, although very short ones often do not 
need the comma. 

To separate phrases in apposition, unless they are very short. 

To separate subordinate clauses from the primary clause (unless joined 
using To-1e). 

To separate non-restrictive relative clauses. 
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g. Before contrasting conjunctions such as Ho and a. 
h. To separate decimal numbers from non-decimal numbers: 1,5 “one 


and a half’. 


Exclamation Mark (!) — The exclamation mark is used: 

a. Atthe end ofa command, interjection, or emphatic statement. 

b. At the end of questions with extreme emotion. “?!”, which is used in 
English, may not be used in Novegradian, so “What?!” would be ren- 


dered “Llon!”. 


Question Mark (?) — The question mark is used: 

a. At the end of a sentence expressing a question (other than indirect 
questions). 

b. At the end of a sentence containing a tag question (e.g,, ..., HeT mpayaa 
an?” “isn’t that true?”). 


Colon (:) — The colon is used: 

a. Before a list introduced by an independent clause. 

b. Before a quotation introduced by an independent clause. 

c. Between two closely-related but non-coordinated independent clauses 
(much like the semicolon in English). 


Semicolon (;) — Although uncommon, the semicolon may be used: 
a. To separate items in a large list, or a long series of coordinated phrases 
or clauses. 


Hyphen (-) — The hyphen is used: 

a. To separate two elements of acompound that is not entirely viewed as 
a single word (e. g., HOBErpaAeCKO-aHrAHHCKe CAOYHHKE “Novegradian- 
English dictionary”). 

b. To join two adjectives together into a single word (e.g., cousHO- 
ekoHomuuecke “socio-economic”). 

c. To separate a prefix or inflection from a numeral or a word it may not 
be recognized on, especially foreign names (e.g., 123-om “123 [dative/ 
instrumental case]”). 

d. To separate the topicalization marker ro from the word it modifies. 
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8. En-Dash (—) — The en-dash is used: 
a. To substitute for a zero-form copula, although it may be dropped if 
there is no ambiguity. 
b. To substitute for another verb lost by ellipsis, although this too is 
optional (e.g., Egene moxpenaae NoAap ACAd Apy>K, a CHOKE — HeLjeBO 


“One bought gifts for his friends, the other — nothing”). 


9. Em-Dash (—) — The em-dash is used: 
a. To separate long appositives from the rest of the sentence, in which 
case it must be used on both sides of the clause. 
b. To introduce quotations and separate quotations from prose in dia- 
logue. Unlike in English, in Novegradian quotation marks cannot be 
used to start a new paragraph. 


10. Parentheses () — The parentheses are used: 
a. In parenthetical expressions. 


Any punctuation appearing within the parentheses must be part of the paren- 
thetical expression, not part of the main sentence, and vice versa. 


11. Quotation Marks (,,°) — The quotation marks are used: 
a. To mark quotations. 
b. To single out certain words or expressions. 
c. To name a noun (eg., raxera ,Cosbuxpus “The newspaper 
‘Sovéskji’”). This is not used for people or places, however. 


Novegradian uses ,, (left-facing, on bottom) to begin a quote and “ (right-facing, 
on top) to end it. If there are not available, the guillements « » may be used. Using 
“as in English, is considered improper. Punctuation rules within quotations are 
the same as with parentheses—any punctuation within the quote must be part of 


the quote. Single quotation marks are never used. 


12. Number Sign (N°) — The number sign is used: 
a. Before a number qualifying something, but not counting it (e.g., som 
N° 846 “House number 846”). This corresponds to the use of animate 
numerals when not counting animate nouns. 
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25.6 Common Slavic Morphology 


The following tables outline Common Slavic inflectional morphology as it is 
currently understood. These charts reflect the Common Slavic dialect from which 
Novegradian evolved. 


25.6.1 Nominal Morphology 


The example nouns used in the chart to the right are *noga “foot, leg” (A-Stem), 
*zemja “land” (JA-Stem), *gorde “city, fortress” (Masculine O-Stem), *mésto 
“place” (Neuter O-Stem), *more “sea” (JO-Stem), *synp “son” (U-Stem), *kprky 
“church” (U-Stem), *pot “path” (I-Stem), *slovo “word” (S-Stem), *mati “moth- 
er” (R-Stem), *kamy “stone” (N-Stem), and *agne “lamb” (NT-Stem). 
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eyuse 
qxqause 
Ayouse 
quiqduse 
eyuse 
qjause 


eyuse 


IN 


eurgduse 
njuse 


9duse 


IN 


duse 
9}3use 
quiqduse 
youse 
duse 
9}3use 
suse 


IN 


ouourey 
qxquouley 
TUITUOUIeYy 
ququoUey 
TuouIey 
ouourey 


ouUSUIey 


N 


PUTTUSTUey 
nuosuley 


TuouIey 


N 


Awey 
ouoUrey 
qurquswey 
TuouIey 
Aurey 
ouourey 


Awey 
N 


Loyeur 
4X T19]eUl 
TUId10}eU 
qUITID}eUL 

Toyeur 

q10yeul 


Toyeur 


u 


PUITIO}BUL 
nioyeul 


Loyeur 


u 


ryeur 
Toyeur 
quIdIo}eU 
Toyeur 
ryeur 
oroyeul 


ryeur 


u 


BSOAOTS 
1X IS9AO]S 
ASOAO]S 
qUIISAOTS 
BSOAOTS 
ASOAO]S 


BSOAOTS 


S 


BUIISOAO]S 
NSOAO|Ss 
QSOAOTS 


S 


OATS 
OSOAOTS 
qUIISOAOTS 
ISOAOTS 
OATS 
OSOAOTS 


OATS 


S 


eurgod 
nfajod 
0d 


IADYID] oAouds 
XPATYITT = IXTUAS 
TWRATYITy =—s- tu. 
queAdyIgy = tus 

TADYID] Aus 

TALITY] qAouds 

IADYID] oAoudcs 

a a 


= a 


[ean[d 


RUIRATYIT] — eULUAS 


NADYIT naouds 


IADYIT] Aus 
Q Q 
Tend 
AYIT nuAs 
OADYID] nus 


Ofsagyiay = dus 


IADYIT] taouAs 
AYID] aus 
OADYID] nuAs 
AYID quads 
iat a 


= a 


Av[nsuls 


efioul 
¢xif1oul 
foul 
quofrour 
efiout 
afioul 


efiow 


or 


euio foul 
nfiouwr 


1fowl 


or 


nfiow 
foul 
quafiour 
nfiow 
ofiour 
efiout 


ofiou 


or 


e\SQUI 
1XQ]SQUI 
Aysguit 
{UIO}SQUI 
e\SQUI 
q\sgur 


B\SQUI 


(N) O 


BUIO}SQUI 
msgut 


gysgur 


(NO 


9)sQuI 
g\sQui 
qU0}SQUI 
msgut 
OysgUr 
B\SQUI 


o}sgur 


(0 


Ip103 
<@xQgpi03 
Apio3 
quOp10s 
Apio3 
aqpi03 
Ip103 


an) O 


BUOp103 
npio03 
ep103s 


(nw) O 


op103s 
Qp103 
qwop103 
npio3 
a@pi03 
ep103 
op103 


Gn) O 


dfurez 
axefuisz 
Turefwiez 
qurefuiez 

dfurez 

qfuiez 


dfurez 


ve 


eure [wiz 
nfursz 


1fuuaz 


ve 


ofuiez 
1fuuaz 
ofafuiez 
1fuuaz 
ofursz 
dfurez 


efuioz 


ve 


ASou 
qxesou 
Tuesou 
quiesou 


ASou 


euresou 
nsou 


sou 


‘20A, 
‘207 
“su 
‘yeq 
‘IV 
‘wey 
‘WION 


V/d 
VO 
A/V/N 


‘20A, 
‘207 
“su 
‘yeq 
‘IV 
aIGys) 
‘WION 
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25.6.2 Adjectival Morphology 


The following tables demonstate the adjectival morphology of Common Slay- 
ic. Below are the indefinite forms (left) and definite (right). On the following page 
are the short form comparative (left) and long form comparative (right). The ex- 
ample used here is *dobrs “good, kind”, except for the short comparative, where 
*vysp “high” is used. 


Singular Singular 
M N F M N F 
Nom dobre dobro dobra Nom dobrajp dobroje dobraja 
Gen dobra dobra dobré Gen dobrajego dobrajego dobréje 
Ace dobrs dobro dobro Ace dobrsjp dobroje dobrojo 
Dat dobru dobru dobré Dat = dobrujemu  dobrujemu _—_ dobréji 
Instr dobroms dobromp dobrojg Instr  dobryjems dobryjems —dobrojo 
Loc dobré dobré dobré Loc dobréjems dobréjemp dobréji 
Voc dobre dobro dobra Voc dobrajp dobroje dobraja 
Dual Dual 
M N F M N F 
N/A/V dobra dobré dobré N/A/V__ dobraja dobréji dobréji 
G/L dobru dobru dobru G/L dobruju dobruju dobruju 
D/I dobroma dobroma drobama D/I dobryjima dobryjima  dobryjima 
Plural Plural 
M N F M N F 
Nom dobri dobra dobry Nom dobriji dobraja dobryje 
Gen dobra dobra dobra Gen dobrsjixp dobrsjixp  dobrajix 
Ace dobry dobra dobry Ace dobryje dobraja dobryje 
Dat dobromp  dobroms dobramn Dat dobryjimp dobryjimp  dobryjims 
Instr = dobromi dobromi dobrami Instr = dobryjimi_ = dobryjimi_~— dobryjimi 
Loc dobréxn dobréxn dobréxn Loc dobryjimi  dobryjimi dobryjixp 


Voc dobri dobra dobry Voc dobriji dobraja dobryje 
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Singular Singular 
M N F M N F 
Nom VySjbjb vysjpse vysjpsa Nom dobréjp dobréjpSe dobréjpsa 
Gen vysjpsa vysjpsa vysjbsé Gen dobréjpsa dobréjpsa dobréjpsé 
Ace vySjbjb vysjpse vysjpso Acc dobréjp dobréjpSe dobréjpso 
Dat vysjpsu vysjpsu vysjbsé Dat dobréjpsu dobréjpsu dobréjpsé 
Instr vysjpsemb vysjpsemb vysjpSejo Instr  dobréjpSemp dobréjpSemp dobréjp3ejo 
Loc Vysjbsé vysjbsé Vysjbsé Loc dobréjpsé dobréjpsé dobréjpsé 
Voc vySjbjb vysjpse vysjpsa Voc dobréjp dobréjpSe dobréjpsa 
Dual Dual 
M N F M N F 
N/A/V _ vysjpsa vysjbsé vysjpsé N/A/V__ dobréjz8a dobréjpsé dobréjpsé 
G/L vysjpsu vysjpsu vysjpsu G/L dobréjpsu ss dobréjp8u— dobr&jp8u 
D/I _ vysjpSema_ vysjpsema vysjpsama D/I = dobréjpsema_ dobréjpSema dobréjpsema 
Plural Plural 
M N F M N F 
Nom Vysjbsi vysjpsa vysjpse Nom dobréjpsi dobréjpsa dobréjpsé 
Gen VysjbSb VYSjBSb VYS]BSB Gen dobréjp& dobréjps dobréjpsp 
Ace vysjpse vysjpsa vysjpse Acc dobréjp3i dobréjpa dobréjpsé 
Dat vysjpsems vysjpSems vysjpSamp Dat = dobréjpSems dobréjp8ems dobréjpsams 
Instr — vysjp8emi_ vysjpSemi vysjp8ami Instr = dobr&jpSemi dobréjpSemi dobré&jpSami 
Loc  vysjpséxp vysjp8éxp—vysjpSaxp Loc = dobréjpséxp dobréjps8éxn dobr&jp8éxn 
Voc vysjbsi vysjbsa vysjbse Voc dobréjp8i dobréjpsa dobréjpsé 


The superlative was formed with a prefixed *naj- added to the compara- 
tive forms. 


25.6.3 Verbal Morphology 


Common Slavic verbs may be grouped in five primary classes. The first 
conjugation includes verbs that take -e- in the present tense, and is demonstrated 
with *nesti “carry” below. The second conjugation consists of verbs that gain the 
suffix -n-, demonstrated with *dvignoti “move”. The third conjugation includes 
verbs that gain the suffix -je- in the present tense, demonstrated with *znati “know” 
(with a vocalic stem) and *ppsati “write” (with a consonantal stem). The fourth 
conjugation features -i-, demonstrated with *ljubiti “love”. The fifth conjugation 
includes the five athematic verbs, demonstrated with *dati “give” below. 
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Non-Finite Forms 

I I il Il IV Vv 
Inf nesti dvignoti znati ppsati ljubiti dati 
Sup nestb dvignots znatb pbsatp ljubits dat 

Present Tense 

I I il Il IV Vv 
18g nesQ dvigno znajg PbSjQ ljubjo damp 
2Sg neseSp dvignesp znajeSb pbsjesb ljubisp dasi 
3Sg nesetb dvignetb znajetb pbsjetb ljubitp dastp 
1D1 neseva dvigneva znajeva pbsjeva ljubiva dava 
2DI1 neseta dvigneta znajeta ppsjeta ljubita dasta 
3DI neseta dvigneta znajeta ppsjeta ljubita dasta 
1Pl nesemb dvignemsb znajemb pbsjemn lyubimn damo 
2Pl nesete dvignete znajete pbsjete ljubite daste 
3Pl nesgtb dvignotp znajgtb pbsjotp ljubetp dadotb 

Imperfect Tense 

I I il Il IV Vv 
18g neséaxb dvignéaxn znaaxb pbsaaxb ljubjaaxb dadéaxb 
28g neséase dvignéaSe znaase pbsaaSe ljubjaaSe dadéaSe 
3Sg neséaSe dvignéaSe znaase pbsaase lyubjaaSe dadéaSe 
1Dl neséaxova  dvignéaxova znaaxova pbsaaxova ljubjaaxova dadéaxova 
2D1 neséaSeta dvignéaSeta znaaseta pbsaaseta lyubjaaSeta dadéaSeta 
3DI1 neséaSeta dvignéaSeta znaaseta ppbsaaseta ljubjaaSeta dadéaSeta 
1Pl neséaxomb dvignéaxomb  znaaxomb pbsaaxomp = |jubjaaxomp = dadéaxom 
2Pl neséaSete dvignéaSete znaasete pbsaasete ljubjaaSete dadéaSete 
3Pl neséaxQ dvignéaxo znaaxQ pbsaaxg lyubjaaxg dadéaxg 
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Aorist Tense 


I I Ul Il IV Vv 
1Sg neSOxb dvigoxn znaxb pbsaxb ljubixa daxb 
2S¢g nese dvige zna ppsa ljubi da 
3Sg nese dvige zna pbsa ljubi da 
1D1 nesoxova dvigoxova znaxova pbsaxova ljubixova daxova 
2D1 nesosta dvigosta znasta ppsasta ljubista dasta 
3Dl nesosta dvigosta znasta pbsasta ljubista dasta 
1Pl nesoxomsb dvigoxomn znaxomb pbsaxomb ljubixom daxomn 
2Pl nesoste dvigoste znaste pbsaste ljubiste daste 
3Pl nosos¢ dvigos¢ znas¢ pbsaxg ljubixo dasq 


Imperative Mood 


I II Il Il IV Vv 
2S¢g nesi dvigni znaji ppsji ljubi dadjp 
3Sg nesi dvigni znaji pbsji ljubi dadjp 
1DI1 neséva dvignéva znajiva pbsjiva ljubiva dadiva 
2D1 neséta dvignéta znajita ppsjita ljubita dadita 
1Pl nesémb dvignéms znajimb ppsjimb ljubims dadimp 
2Pl neséte dvignéte znajite pbsjite ljubite dadite 


The above represents the forms used among the North and East Slavs, that is, 
the forms that Novegradian originated from. There existed considerable dialecti- 
cal variation, however. In the present tense 2sc, the ending could also be *-8i in 
addition to *-$». The final yer in the 3sc and 3pt of the present could be front or 
back. The Ip ending in all tenses could be *-vé in addition to *-va. The 3p1 could 
be identical to the 2pt instead of the 2p. The vowels seen in the imperfect and 
aorist tenses also tended to be somewhat variable. 

It should also be noted that a number of forms have been greatly simplified for 
this particular table. In particular, only the Slavic neo-aorist is shown; older forms 
of Common Slavic clearly showed three distinct aorist paradigms. 

The verb *byti “be” has two tenses no other verb has, a future and a conditional. 
The conditional, however, was frequently contaminated by aorist forms (shown in 
the third column for comparison). 
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Anomolous Tenses of *byti “be” 


Future Conditional Aorist 
1 Sg bodo bimp byxb 
2Sg bode&s bi by 
3Sg bodetp bi by 
1DI1 bodeva biva byxova 
2D1 bodeta bista bysta 
3Dl bodeta bista bysta 
1Pl bodems bims byxoms 
2Pl bodete bite byste 
3Pl bodotp bo by&e 


25.7 Vocabulary Comparison 


The following list compares 100 Novegradian words (the Swadesh List) against 
seven other Slavic languages: Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Upper Sorbian, Czech, 
Serbo-Croatian, and Bulgarian. Forms that are not cognate with the Novegradian 
word are in gray. A grayed-out word does not necessarily mean that language does 
not have any cognate for the Novegradian word in question or vice versa; it simply 
means that the language does not use a cognate word with the same meaning. The 
final column gives the etymology of the Novegradian form. 

Of these, Russian and Ukrainian have the most similar vocabulary. Many cen- 
turies of close contact between Novegradian and the East Slavic languages have re- 
sulted in significant lexical influence; however, this is ultimately far more apparent 
in higher registers than in the very core vocabulary of the Swadesh List. Ukrainian 
tends to have more conservative vocabulary than Russian, which has loaned heay- 
ily from Church Slavonic. 

Polish, Upper Sorbian, and Czech are all West Slavic languages, the next closest 
group. Old Novegradian and Old Polish in particular seem to have had a particu- 
lar strong lexical affinity, enough that some very early historical linguistic analyses 
of the Slavic languages classified Old Novegradian as a relexified divergent dialect 
of Old East Slavic. These languages have a much stronger German influence and 
less of a Church Slavonic influence. 

Serbo-Croatian and Bulgarian are both South Slavic languages, the furthest re- 
moved from Novegradian. They have a significant layer of Turkish vocabulary. 
The Serbo-Croatian forms shown below are ekavian (standard Serbian). The 
Bulgarian verbs are given in the first person singular, since Bulgarian has lost the 
infinitive. 
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lL 7 Novegradian: ac ids 
Russian: A ja 
Ukrainian: A ja 
Polish: ja 
Sorbian: ja 
Czech: ja 
Serbian: ja ja 
Bulgarian: a3 az 


Etymology: Common Slavic “azo T 


2. ‘yow Novegradian: Tu ti 
Russian: THI ty 
Ukrainian: TH ty 
Polish: ty 
Sorbian: ty 
Czech: ty 
Serbian: TH ti 
Bulgarian: Tu ti 


Etymology: Common Slavic *ty ‘you 


3. ‘we’ Novegradian: yu mut 

Russian: MBI my 

Ukrainian: MU my 

Polish: my 

Sorbian: my 

Czech: my 

Serbian: MH mi 
ulgarian: Hue nie 

Bulg: 


Etymology: Common Slavic *my ‘we’ 


4. ‘this’ Novegradian: me sé 
Russian: 3TO éto 
Ukrainian: we cé 
Polish: to 
Sorbian: to 
Czech: toto 
Serbian: OBO ovo 
Bulgarian: TOBa tova 

§ 


Etymology: Common Slavic *sv ‘this’ 
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‘that’ Novegradian: ue sé 
Russian: TO to 
Ukrainian: Te té 
Polish: tamto 
Sorbian: to 
Czech: tamto 
Serbian: OHO ono 
Bulgarian: OHOBAa onova 


Etymology: Common Slavic *so ‘this’ 


‘who?’ Novegradian: — xoii héi 
Russian: KTO kté 
Ukrainian: XTO xt 
Polish: kto 
Sorbian: $td 
Czech: kdo 
Serbian: KO ko 
Bulgarian: Kol koj 


Etymology: Common Slavic *ko-to ‘who? 


‘what ?” Novegradian: oii coi 
Russian: 4TO cto 
Ukrainian: state) SCO 
Polish: co 
Sorbian: Sto 
Czech: co 
Serbian: wiTa Sta 
Bulgarian: KaKBO kakvo 


Etymology: Common Slavic *to-to ‘what?’ 


‘not’ Novegradian: He ne 
Russian: He ne 
Ukrainian: He ne 
Polish: nie 
Sorbian: ne 
Czech: ne 
Serbian: He ne 
Bulgarian: He ne 


Etymology: Common Slavic *ne ‘not’ 
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10. 


12. 


‘all’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


BeXxe 
BeCb 
BECb 
WSZYSCy 
wsitcy 
vse 

cBe 


BCHUKUN 


Etymology: Common Slavic *voxe all’ 


‘many’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Etymology: Common Slavic *monoge ‘many’ 


‘one’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


MHore 
MHOTO 
6araTo 
duzo 
wjele 
mnoho 
MHOTO 


MHOTro 


eAcHe 
OAH 
OAH 
jeden 
jedyn 
jeden 
jeaaH 
e€AMH 


Etymology: Common Slavic *edono one’ 


‘two’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 
Etymology: Common Slavic “dova 


AOBa 
ABa 
ABa 
dwa 
dwa 
dva 
ABa 
ABe 


two 


véhe 
Pie 3 


ves 


4 
ves 


sve 
vsicki 


mndoge 
mnogo 


bahato 


mnogo 
mnogo 


iédene 
odin 


odjn 


jedan 


edin 


déva 
dva 
dva 


dva 
dve 
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13. ‘big? Novegradian: Base vale 
Russian: 6oAbmori bol’S6j 
Ukrainian: BCAUKHI velykyj 
Polish: wielki 
Sorbian: wulki 
Czech: velky 
Serbian: BeCAHK velik 
Bulgarian: TOASM goljam 


Etymology: Common Slavic “vale ‘wave’ 


14. ‘long’ Novegradian: amMasHe diliane 
Russian: AAMHHBIL dlinnyj 
Ukrainian: AOBIMM dévhyj 
Polish: diugi 
Sorbian: dothi 
Czech: dlouhy 
Serbian: Ayr diig 
Bulgarian: ADABI dalag 


Etymology: Common Slavic “doleja distance’ 


15. ‘small’ Novegradian: MaaecHe malene 
Russian: MaACHbKHit mialewkij 
Ukrainian: MaAnit malyj 
Polish: maly 
Sorbian: maly 
Czech: maly 
Serbian: MaAu mali 
Bulgarian: MaabkK malak 


Etymology: Common Slavic *malo small’ 


16. ‘woman’ Novegradian: >xeHa Zena 
Russian: >KeHIHHA Zénstina 
Ukrainian: oKiHKa Zinka 
Polish: kobieta 
Sorbian: zona 
Czech: zena 
Serbian: 2keHa Zéna 
Bulgarian: oKeHa Zena 


Etymology: Common Slavic “Zena ‘woman’ 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


Etymology: Common Slavic *moéo 


‘person’ 


Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Make 
MykuHHa 
YOAOBIK 
mezczyzna 
muz 

muz 
MylIKapal} 


MDK 


YeAOBEK 
AIOAMHA 
czlowiek 
clowjek 
Clovék 
YOBEK 


4OBCK 


Etymology: Common Slavic “duxja ‘soul’ 


‘fish’ 


Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


Etymology: Karelian kala jfish’ 


‘bird’ 


Novegradian: 


Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


KaAa 
ppi6a 
puba 
tyba 
ryba 
ryba 
puba 
puba 


mocka 
nruya 
TiTax 
ptak 
ptack 
ptak 
nruya 


mTuya 


Etymology: Common Slavic *potoka ‘bird’ 


mage 
muzcina 


colovik 


muskarac 
Maks 


duza 
Celovék 


liudyna 


Covek 


Covek 


kdlia 
ryba 
ryba 


riba 


riba 


poska 
plica 
ptax 


plica 
plica 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


‘dog 


Russian: 


Ukrainian: 


Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


Novegradian: 


qrece pése 
cobaKa sobaka 
cobaKa sobaka 
pies 

pos 

pes 

mac pas 
Kyye LUCE 


Etymology: Common Slavic *poso dog’ 


‘louse’ 
Russian: 


Ukrainian: 


Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Etymology: Common Slavic “los 


‘tree’ 
Russian: 


Ukrainian: 


Polish: 
Sorbian: § 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Novegradian: 


Novegradian: 


BOIL vos 
BOLIb vos 
Bola VOSA 
wesz 
wes 
ves 
yu us 
BbIUKA vaska 

€ yd 

louse 
Apbso drévo 
AepeBo dérevo 
Aepeso dérevo 
drzewo 
tom 
strom 
APBO divo 
AbpBo darvo 


Etymology: Common Slavic “dervo ‘tree’ 


‘seed’ 
Russian: 


Ukrainian: 


Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Novegradian: 


Lye 


urbMe séme 
ceMa sémja 
cim’s simja 
ziarno 

semje 

semeno 

ceme séme 
ceme seme 


Etymology: Common Slavic *séme ‘seed’ 
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25. ‘leaf’ Novegradian: acre liste 
Russian: AMCT list 
Ukrainian: AMCTOK listok 
Polish: lis¢ 
Sorbian: topjeno 
Czech: list 
Serbian: AMCT list 
Bulgarian: AMCT list 


Etymology: Common Slavic “listo leaf” 


26. ‘root’ Novegradian: KopeHe korene 
Russian: KOpeHb koren’ 
Ukrainian: KOpiHb korin’ 
Polish: korzen 
Sorbian: korjen 
Czech: kofen 
Serbian: KOpeH koren 
Bulgarian: KopeH koren 


Etymology: Common Slavic “kory ‘root’ 


27. ‘bark’ Novegradian:  kopa kora 
Russian: Kopa kora 
Ukrainian: Kopa hora 
Polish: kora 
Sorbian: $kéra 
Czech: kara 
Serbian: Kopa kora 
Bulgarian: Kopa kora 


Etymology: Common Slavic *kora ‘bark’ 


28. ‘skin’ Novegradian: maoru ploti 
Russian: KOKA kota 
Ukrainian: mikipa shiva 
Polish: skéra 
Sorbian: koza 
Czech: ktize 
Serbian: KOKA koa 
Bulgarian: KOKA kota 


Etymology: Common Slavic “polto ‘skin’ 
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29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


‘meat’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Meco 
MACO 
Maco 
mig¢so 
myjaso 
maso 
Meco 


Meco 


Etymology: Common Slavic *meso ‘meat’ 


‘blood’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


KpeB 
KPOBb 
KpoB 
krew 
krej 
krev 
KpB 


KpbB 


Etymology: Common Slavic “kry ‘blood’ 


‘bone’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


KOCTH 
KOCTb 
KicTKa 
kosé 
kosé 
kost 
KOCT 


KOCT 


Etymology: Common Slavic *kosto ‘bone’ 


‘grease’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


Tyke 
>KUp 
CMAA€LIb 
thuszcz 
tuk 

tuk 
Mact 


Ma3HHHa 


Etymology: Common Slavic *tuko ‘fat’ 


méso 
myjdso 
m jaso 


meéso 
meso 


krév 
krov’ 
krov 


kv 


krav 


kosti 
kost’ 
kisthka 


kost 
kost 


tuke 
zi 


smalec 


mast 


maznina 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


’ 


‘egg Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


sAeLe 
AIO 
Aue 
jajko 
jejo 
vejce 
jaje 
Aue 


Etymology: Common Slavic “aje egg’ 


‘horn’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


pore 
por 
pir 
rog 
ro6h 
roh 
por 
por 


Etymology: Common Slavic *rogo ‘horn’ 


‘tail’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 

Etymology: Common Slavic *puxo 


‘feather’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


myxe 

XBOCT 

XBICT 

ogon 

wogon 

ocas 

pen 

onamika opaska 


down 


TIepkKo 
mepo 
mepo 
pidro 
pjero 
pero 
Tepo 
mepo 


Etymology: Common Slavic “pero ‘feather’ 


idiece 
jajeo 
jajeé 


jaje 
jaee 


roge 
rog 
rth 


rog 
rog 


puhe 
xvost 


xvist 
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37. ‘hair’ Novegradian: — Baace vlase 
Russian: BOAOC volos 
Ukrainian: BOAOC volos 
Polish: wlosy 
Sorbian: wiosa 
Czech: vlasy 
Serbian: Koca kosa 
Bulgarian: Koca kosa 


Etymology: Common Slavic *volso ‘hair’ 


38. ‘head’ Novegradian: — raasa glava 
Russian: TOAOBa golovd 
Ukrainian: TOAOBa holova 
Polish: glowa 
Sorbian: hlowa 
Czech: hlava 
Serbian: rAaBa glava 
Bulgarian: rAaBa glava 


Etymology: Common Slavic *golva ‘head’ 


39. ‘ear’ Novegradian: — oxy oxu 
Russian: yxo uxo 
Ukrainian: BYXO vuxo 
Polish: ucho 
Sorbian: wucho 
Czech: ucho 
Serbian: yBo io 
Bulgarian: yxo Uxo 


Etymology: Common Slavic *uxo ear’ 


40. ‘eye’ Novegradian:  oKo ko 
Russian: rAa3 glaz 
Ukrainian: OKO vuxo 
Polish: oko 
Sorbian: woko 
Czech: oko 
Serbian: OKO oko 
Bulgarian: OKO oko 


Etymology: Common Slavic “oko eye’ 
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41, 


42. 


43, 


44, 


‘nose’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Hoce 
HOC 
Hic 
nos 
nds 
nos 
HOC 
HOC 


Etymology: Common Slavic *noso ‘nose’ 


‘mouth’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


pore 
pot 
pot 
usta 
huba 
usta 
ycra 


yctTa 


Etymology: Common Slavic *rote ‘mouth’ 


‘tooth’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


3a6e 
3y6 


356 


Etymology: Common Slavic *zobo ‘tooth’ 


‘tongue’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Etymology: Common Slavic “jezyko ‘tongue’ 


AM3HKe 
SISbIK 
sA3HK 
jezyk 
jazyk 
jazyk 
je3HK 


e3HK 


ndse 
nos 
nis 


nos 
nos 


rote 
rot 
rot 


usta 


usta 


zabe 
zub 
zub 


zub 
zab 


liztke 
jazyr 
jaztk 


jezik 


ezik 
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45. ‘fingernail’ Novegradian: Hororu négoti 
Russian: HOFOTb nogot’ 
Ukrainian: HirOTb nibot 
Polish: paznokie¢ 
Sorbian: nohé 
Czech: nehet 
Serbian: HOKaT nokat 
Bulgarian: HOKBbT nokat 


Etymology: Common Slavic “nogoto ‘nail’ 


46. ‘foot’ Novegradian: Hora noga 
Russian: Hora noga 
Ukrainian: Hora noha 
Polish: stopa 
Sorbian: stopa 
Czech: noha 
Serbian: cTOMaAo stopalo 
Bulgarian: CTBIIAAO stapalo 


Etymology: Common Slavic *noga ‘leg, foot’ 


47. ‘knee’ Novegradian: KoabuHo koléno 
Russian: KOACHO koléno 
Ukrainian: KOAiHO kolino 
Polish: kolano 
Sorbian: koleno 
Czech: koleno 
Serbian: KOACHO koleno 
Bulgarian: KOAAHO koljano 


Etymology: Common Slavic *koléno ‘knee’ 


48. ‘hand’ Novegradian:  poxa roka 
Russian: pyka ruka 
Ukrainian: pyka ruka 
Polish: teka 
Sorbian: ruka 
Czech: ruka 
Serbian: pyka rika 
Bulgarian: pbKa raka 


Etymology: Common Slavic *roka ‘hand’ 
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49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


‘belly’ Novegradian: 


Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


Etymology: Common Slavic *Zelodoko stomach’ 


‘neck’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


2KCAY AOKE 
2KUBOT 
2KUBIT 
zoladek 
brjuch 
biicho 
cTOMaK 


KOpeM 


INWA 
mea 
UA 
szyja 
ija 
krk 
BpaT 


BpaT 


Etymology: Common Slavic *sija ‘neck’ 


‘breast’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


rpaHAH 
IpyAb 
rpyAu 
piers 
hrudz 
prs 
rpyAu 
[pb 


Etymology: Common Slavic *grodo ‘breast’ 


‘heart’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


mepue 
cepaule 
cepue 
serce 
wutroba 
srdce 
cpule 
cppue 


Etymology: Common Slavic *serdoko ‘heart’ 


Zeludéke 
Z1vot 


Zyvit 


stomak 


korem 


Sia 
Séja 
Spja 


vrat 


vrat 


grandi 
grid’ 
hrudi 


gridi 
grad 


Sérce 
sérdce 
sérce 


SPCe 
sarce 
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53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


‘liver’ Novegradian:  erpo 
Russian: TIC¢decHb 
Ukrainian: medinka 
Polish: watroba 
Sorbian: jatra 
Czech: jatra 
Serbian: jerpa 
Bulgarian: wepeH Apo6 


Etymology: Common Slavic *jetro ‘liver, organ’ 


‘drink (v)’ Novegradian: mnutu 


Russian: MTB 
Ukrainian: MMuTH 
Polish: pic 
Sorbian: pi¢ 
Czech: pit 
Serbian: MuTH 
Bulgarian: nua 


Etymology: Common Slavic “piti drink’ 


‘eat’ Novegradian: bcru 
Russian: ecTb 
Ukrainian: icTu 
Polish: jesc 
Sorbian: jés¢ 
Czech: jist 
Serbian: jecru 
Bulgarian: 1M 


Etymology: Common Slavic “sti eat’ 


‘bite’ Novegradian: kxysaTu 
Russian: KycaTb 
Ukrainian: kycaTu 
Polish: grys¢ 
Sorbian: kusaé 
Czech: kousat 
Serbian: yjectu 
Bulgarian: xara 


Etymology: Common Slavic *koso ‘bite, morsel’ 


1étro 
péen’ 
pecinka 


jetra 


ceren drob 


piti 


pit 
pyty 


ujesti 


xapja 
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57. ‘see’ Novegradian: suabru videti 
Russian: BHACTb videt’ 
Ukrainian: 6aunTH bacyty 
Polish: widzie¢ 
Sorbian: widzeé 
Czech: vidét 
Serbian: BH ACTH videti 
Bulgarian: BYDKAAM vigdam 


2 


Etymology: Common Slavic *videti ‘ee 


58. ‘hear’ Novegradian: cauxaru slihati 
Russian: CABIMMATS sbsat’ 
rainian: 4yTH Ch 
Uk y ty 
Polish: slysze¢ 
Sorbian: slySe¢ 
Czech: slySet 
erbian: 4yTHu Cuti 
Serb y t 
Bulgarian: 4yBaM cuvam 


Etymology: Common Slavic *slysati ‘hear’ 


59. ‘know’ Novegradian: Bbcru vesti 
Russian: 3HaTb nat 
Ukrainian: 3HaTH nat 

cy 

Polish: wiedzie¢ 
Sorbian: znac 
Czech: védét 
Serbian: 3HaTH onati 
Bulgarian: 3Haa znaja 


Etymology: Common Slavic *vésti ‘know’ 


60. ‘sleep’ Novegradian: cmaru spati 
Russian: ciaTb spat’ 
Ukrainian: cmaTu spaty 
Polish: spac 
Sorbian: spac 
Czech: spat 
Serbian: ciaBaTu spavati 
Bulgarian: cna Spja 


Etymology: Common Slavic *sopati sleep’ 
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61. 


62. 


64. 


‘die’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 
Etymology: Common Slavic *merti 


‘kill’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


oMupaTu omirati 
yMupaTb umirat’ 
yMUpaTu umyraty 
umierac 

wumeéeraé 

umirat 

yMpeTu umyreti 
yMupaM umiram 
die’ 

3a6HTaTH zabitati 
yOuBaTb ubivat’ 
y6usaru ubyvdty 

zabijac 

mori¢ 

zabit 

youru ubiti 
y6usam ubivam 


Etymology: Common Slavic *biti ‘beat, maul’ 


‘swim Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


TAYTH pliti 
TIABITb phit 
TIAMBTH phyvty 
plywa¢ 

pluwaé 

plavat 

TAUBaTU plivati 


mAyBam pluvam 


Etymology: Common Slavic “pluti ‘swim’ 


‘fly (v)’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


Aca bru ledéti 
A€TETb letét’ 
AiTaTUu litaty 
lata¢ 

leceé 

letét 

AeTeTH leteti 
ACTA letja 


Etymology: Common Slavic *letéti fly’ 
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65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


‘walk’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


XOAHTU 
XOAUMTb 
XOAMTU 
chodzi¢ 
chodzi¢ 
jit 
xOAaTH 


XOAA 


Etymology: Common Slavic *xoditi ‘walk’ 


‘come’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


MCTH 
MATH 
iTH 
przyjsc 
piin¢ 
piijit 
Aohu 


MABaM 


Etymology: Common Slavic “oti ‘go’ 


‘lie, recline’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 
Etymology: Common Slavic *legati 


‘sit’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 
Etymology: Common Slavic *sédeéti 


AQ@KHTH 
A@KATb 
A@KATH 
leze¢é 
leze¢é 
lezet 
A@KATH 
A@KA 
lie 
wmbabru 
CHACTB 
CMAITU 
siadadé 
sedze¢ 
sedét 
ceaeTu 
ceAn 

sit” 


héditi 
xodit’ 
xodyty 


hédati 
xodja 


(sti 
idti 
ity 


dééi 


idvam 


legiti 
legav 
legaty 


legati 
leEa 


Seaeti 
sidét’ 
sydity 


sédeti 
sedja 
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69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


‘stand’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


CTOATH 
CTOATH 
crojaTu 
stac 
stac 
stat 
crajaTu 


CTOA 


Etymology: Common Slavic *stojati ‘stand’ 


‘give’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


AaTu 
AaBaTb 
AaBaTu 
dawa¢ 
da¢ 
dat 
AaTu 
AaBaM 


Etymology: Common Slavic “dati ‘give’ 


© 


say’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


pbsuru 
TOBOPHTb 
rOBOpuTH 
mowi¢ 
rjec 

tikat 
pehu 


Ka3BaM 


Etymology: Common Slavic *rekti ‘tell’ 


© 


sun’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


coyHye 
COAHI€ 
COHIe 
stonice 
sténco 
slunce 
cyHue 
CABHLE 


Etymology: Common Slavic *solnoko ‘sun’ 


Stoiati 
stojat’ 
stojaty 


stdjati 
stoja 


dati 
davat’ 
davaty 


dati 
davam 


reaziti 
govorit’ 
hovoryty 


reci 


kazvam 


sounce 
solnce 
sénce 


suince 
slance 
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73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


‘moon’ Novegradian:  »yHa 
Russian: AyHa 
Ukrainian: MiCALb 
Polish: ksiezyc 
Sorbian: mésack 
Czech: luna 
Serbian: MECELI 
Bulgarian: AyHa 


Etymology: Common Slavic “luna ‘moon’ 


‘star’ Novegradian: rybs,a 
Russian: 3Be3Aa 
Ukrainian: 30pa 
Polish: gwiazda 
Sorbian: hwézda 
Czech: hvézda 
Serbian: 3Be3Aa 
Bulgarian: 3Be3Aa 


Etymology: Common Slavic *gvézda ‘star’ 


‘water’ Novegradian: Boga 
Russian: BOAAa 
Ukrainian: BOAa 
Polish: woda 
Sorbian: woda 
Czech: voda 
Serbian: BoAa 
Bulgarian: BOAa 


Etymology: Common Slavic *voda ‘water’ 


‘rain (n)’ Novegradian: Aoxrpu 

Russian: AOKAB 
Ukrainian: AOI 
Polish: deszcz 
Sorbian: desé 
Czech: dést 
Serbian: Kua 
Bulgarian: ADKA, 


Etymology: Common Slavic “dedjo ‘vain’ 


tuna 
lund 


misjac 


meseéc 


luna 


guezda 
zvezdd 


Zorja 


zvézda 
zvezda 


voda 
vodd 
vodd 


voda 
voda 


doggjt 
doza’ 


dost 


kisa 


dad 
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77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


‘stone’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


KaMe kame 
KaMCHB kamen’ 
KaMiHb kamin® 
kamien 

kamjen 

kamen 

KaMeH kimén 
KaMbK kamiak 


Etymology: Common Slavic “kamy ‘stone’ 


‘sand’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


xeTa héta 
TI€COK pesok 
micoK pisok 
piasek 

pésk 

pisek 

mecaK pésak 
ILACbK pjasak 


Etymology: Old Finnish heeta sand’ 


‘soil, earth’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


2KeMA zémia 

3eMAA zemlja 
3eMAA zemlja 
ziemia 

zemja 

zemé 

3eM a zemlja 
3eMA zemja 


Etymology: Common Slavic *zemja ‘land, earth’ 


‘clould’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


o06a0Ko bbloko 
o6aaKo bblako 
xMapa xmara 
chmura 

mrdéel 

oblak 

o6aaK Oblak 
o6aak oblak 


Etymology: Common Slavic *ob-volko clould’ 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


‘smoke’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 
Etymology: Common Slavic “dymo 


‘fire’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


AMM 


smoke 


OTHH 
OrOHb 
BOTOHBb 
ogien 
wohen 
ohet 
BaTpa 


OrbH 


Etymology: Common Slavic *ogno fire’ 


‘ash’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


TI€BAC 
TICIIecA 
TOMA 
popidt 
popjel 
popel 
Tremeo 


TICIIecA 


Etymology: Common Slavic *pepolo ash’ 


‘burn (intr)’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


TreHKbUI 
TOpeTb 
ropimu 
pali¢ sie 
so pali¢ 
hotet 
ropeTu 


Tops 


Etymology: Common Slavic *gegti se ‘burn’ 


dime 
dym 
dym 


dim 
dim 


ogni 
ogén’ 
vohén’ 


vatra 


ogan 


pivle 
péepel 
popil 


pépeo 
pepel 


geikjis 
goret’ 
hority 


goreti 
orja 
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85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


‘path’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


laHTu 
IlyTb 
AOPbKKa 
droga 
puc 
silnice 
nyt 


IIbT 


Etymology: Common Slavic “pote ‘path’ 


‘mountain’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


ropa 
ropa 
ropa 
gora 
hora 
hora 
TIAaHHHa 


TWAaHHHa 


Etymology: Common Slavic *gora ‘mountain’ 


‘red’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


ujepBeHe 
KpacHbIi 
4epBOHHH 
czerwony 
cerwjeny 
cerveny 
LpBeH 
4epBCH 


Etymology: Common Slavic *tervjeno ‘ved’ 


‘green’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


2KEACHE 
3€ACHBIM 
3€ACHUM 
zielony 
zeleny 
zeleny 
3eACH 


3CACH 


Etymology: Common Slavic *zeleno ‘green’ 


panti 
put’ 
dorizka 


put 


pat 


Lora 
gorda 
hora 


planina 


planina 


cérvene 
krasnyj 
cervonyj 


crven 
cerven 


geléne 
zeljonyj 
zelényj 


zélen 
zelen 
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89. ‘yellow’ Novegradian: >xo“Te £6lte 
Russian: OKEATHIM Z6ltyj 
Ukrainian: 2KOBTHH Zdutyj 
Polish: zolty 
Sorbian: zolty 
Czech: zluty 
Serbian: KT Zit 
Bulgarian: KAT Zalt 


Etymology: Common Slavic *Zolto ‘yellow’ 


90. ‘white’ Novegradian:  6bae béle 
Russian: Oeabtii bélyj 
Ukrainian: Oianit bil 
Polish: bialy 
Sorbian: bély 
Czech: bily 
Serbian: 6eo béo 
Bulgarian: 6aA bjal 


Etymology: Common Slavic *bélo ‘white’ 


91. ‘black’ Novegradian: epHe cérne 
Russian: 4épHbIi corny) 
Ukrainian: YOpHH corny; 
Polish: czarny 
Sorbian: corny 
Czech: cerny 
Serbian: upH crn 
Bulgarian: wepeH ceren 


Etymology: Common Slavic *torxno ‘black’ 


92. ‘night’ Novegradian: HOKbu nokji 
Russian: HOUB noe 
Ukrainian: HIY nte 
Polish: noc 
Sorbian: néc 
Czech: noc 
Serbian: Hoh noe 
Bulgarian: HOLL nost 


Etymology: Common Slavic “nokto ‘night’ 
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93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


‘hot’ Novegradian: 
Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 


Bulgarian: 


ropekbe 
ropsuHii 
rapsuHii 
goracy 
horcy 
horky 
Bpyh 
ropely 


Etymology: Common Slavic *goretjv ‘burning’ 


‘cold’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


KAaAHe 
XOAOAHBIM 
XOAOAHHH 
zimny 
zymny 
chladny 
XAaAaH 


XAaACH 


Etymology: Common Slavic *xoldono cold’ 


‘full’ Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


TIAOHE 
TMIOAHBIM 
MOBHHH 
pelny 
polny 
plny 
nyH 


IIbACH 


Etymology: Common Slavic *plono ‘full’ 


’ 


‘new Novegradian: 

Russian: 
Ukrainian: 
Polish: 
Sorbian: 
Czech: 
Serbian: 
Bulgarian: 


HOBe 
HOBBIM 


HOBHMM 


nowy 


HOB 


Etymology: Common Slavic “novo ‘new 


gorekje 
Sorjacij 
harjacyj 


vruc 


gorest 


kladne 
xolédnyj 
xolédnyj 


hladan 


xladen 


plone 
polnyj 
povnyj 


pin 
palen 


nove 
novyj 
novyj 


nov 
nov 
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97. ‘good’ Novegradian: ao6pe dobre 
Russian: xOpommMii xorosij 
Ukrainian: Ao6puit débryj 
Polish: dobry 
Sorbian: dobry 
Czech: dobry 
Serbian: Aobap dobar 
Bulgarian: Ao6np dobar 


Etymology: Common Slavic “dobro good’ 


98. ‘round’ Novegradian: o6ae dble 
Russian: KpyPAblit kriglyj 
Ukrainian: Kpyrauit krublyj 
Polish: okragly 
Sorbian: kulojty 
Czech: kulaty 
Serbian: 06a0 bbao 
Bulgarian: KPBIbA kragal 


Etymology: Common Slavic *obvle round’ 


99. ‘dry’ Novegradian:  cyxe sthe 
Russian: cyxon SUXxO} 
Ukrainian: cyxHii SUX} 
Polish: suchy 
Sorbian: suchi 
Czech: suchy 
Serbian: cyx stih 
Bulgarian: cyx SUX 


Etymology: Common Slavic *suxo dry’ 


100. ‘name’ Novegradian: iimbxHo jméno 
Russian: MMA imja 
Ukrainian: im’ im jd 
Polish: imie 
Sorbian: mjeno 
Czech: jméno 
Serbian: Me Ime 
Bulgarian: vuiMe ime 


Etymology: Common Slavic “jome ‘name’ 
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